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Reign  of  daudius.^Defeat  of  the  Goths.— 
Victories,  triumph  and  death,  o/Aurelian. 

Under  thedcploraWe  reigns  of  Valerian  and    chap, 
Gallienus,  the  empire  was  oppressed  and  almost  ..^.L*. 
destroyed  by  the  soldiers,  the  tyrants  and  the 
barbarians.     It  was  saved  by  a  series  of  great 
princes,  who  derived  their  obscnre  origin  from 
the  martial  provinces  of  Illyricum.    Within  a 
.  period  of  about  thirty  years,  Claudius,  Aurelian, 
Probus,  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues,  triumphed 
over  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the 
state,   re-established  with   the  military  disci-    . 
pline,  the   strength  of  the  frontiers,  and  de- 
served the  glorious  title  of  restorers  of  the 
Uornan  world. 
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2  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

CHAP.       The  removal  of  an  effeminate  tyrant  madeway 
,  for  a  succession  of  heroes.    The  indignation  of 


Anreohif   the  people  imputed  all  their  calamities  to  Gallie- 
itaiy;  is  nusy  and  the  far  greater  part  were,  indeed,  the 
^dbe.^    consequence  ofhis  dissolute  manners  and  careless 
iJ^^^   administi:ation.  He  was  even  destitute  of  a  sense 
of  honour,  which  so  frequently  supplies  the  ab- 
tence  of  public  virtue;  and  as,  long  as  he  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  possession  of  Italy,  a  vic- 
tory of  the  barbarians,  the  loss  of  a  province,  or 
▲.B.988.  ^^®  rebellion  of  a  general,  seldom  disturbed  the 
tranquil  course  of  his  pleasures.    At  length,  a 
considerable  army,  stationed  on  the  Upper  Da- 
nube, invested  with  the  imperial  purple  their 
leader  Aureolus;  who  disdaining  a  confined  and 
barren  reign  over  the  mountains  of  Rhsetia,  passed 
the  Alps,  occupied  Milan,  threatened  Rome,  and 
challenged  Gallifsnus  to  dispute  in  the  field  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy  r    The  emperor,  provoked 
by  the  insult,  and  alarmed  by  the  instant  danger, 
suddenly  exerted  that  latent  vigour,  which  some 
times  broke  through  the  indolence  of  his  temper. 
Forcing  himself  from  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  he 
appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  ofhis  legions,  and 
advanced  beyond  the  Po  to  encounter  his  compe- 
titor.   The  corrupted  name  of  Pontirolo*  still 
preserves  the  memory  of  a  bridge  over  the  Adda, 
which,  during  the  action,  must  have  proved  aa 

'Pofu  AwreoU,  ttiiileen  miles  from  Berganio,  and  thirty*two  from 
MiUm.  See  CliiTer.  luilt^  Antk|.  torn,  i,  p.  S45.  Near  thit  place, 
in  the  year  170S,  the  obstinate  battle  of  Cassano  was  fongfat  bctweeo 
the  French  and  Aiistrians.  The  excellent  relation  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Folard,  iivho  was  present,  gives  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  franadh 
See  Polybe  de  Folard,  torn,  iii,  p.  22S-248. 
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object  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both  armies,  chap. 
The  Rhaetian  usurper,  after  receiving  a  total  de-^^^ 
feat  and  a  dangerous  wound,  retired  into  Milan.  ^ 

The  siege  of  that  great  city  was  immediately 
formed;  the  walls  were  battered  with  every 
engine  in  use  among  the  ancients;  and  Aure- 
olus,  doubtful  of  his  internal  strengfli,  and  hope- 
less of  foreign  succours,  already  anticipated  the 
fatal  consequences  of  unsuccessful  rebellion. 

His  last  resource  was  an  attempt  to  seduce  the 
loyalty  of  the  beseigers.     He  scattered  libels 
through  their  camp,  inviting  the  troops  to  desert 
an  unworthy  master,  who  sacrificed  the  public 
happiness  to  his  luxury,  and  the  lives  of  his  most 
Tal  uable  subjects  to  the  slightestsuspicions.  The 
arts  of  Aureolus  diffused  fears  and  discontent 
among  the  principal  officers  of  his  rival.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  by  Heraclianus,  theprsBtorian 
prefect,  by  Mardan,  a  general  of  rank  and  re- 
putation, and  by  Cecrops,  who  commanded  a  nu* 
merous  body  of  Dalmatian  guards.    The  death 
of  Gallienus  was  resolved;  and  notwithstanding 
their  desire  of  first  terminating  the  siege  of  Mi- 
lan, iheextremedangerwhich  accompanied  every 
moment's  delay,  obliged  them  to  hasten  the  exe- 
cution of  their  daring  purpose.  At  a  late  hour  of 
the  nighty  but  while  the  emperor  still  protracted 
the  pteasures  of  the  table,  an  alarm  was  suddenly 
gt«en^  that  Aureolas,  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces^ 
had  made  a  desperate  sally  from  the  town:  Gal- 
lienus who  was  never  deficient  in  personal  bro- 
idery, started  from  his  sdlken  couch^  and  without 

b2 
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CH  A  P.  allowing  himself  time  either  to  put  ou  his  armour, 
,^^^,^^ or  to  assemble  his  guards,  he  mounted  on  horse- 


backy  and  rode  full  speed  towards  the  supposed 
place  of  the  attack.     Encompassed  by  his  de* 
clared  or  concealed  enemies,  he  soon,  amidst  the 
nocturnal  tumult,  received  a  mortal  dart  from 
A.  D.968,   ^^  uncertain  hand.     Before  he  expired,  a  pa- 
Dnth  of*  *^^*i^  sentiment  rising  in  the  mind  of  Gallieuus, 
Oaiiienos.  induced  hiui  to  name  a  deserving  successor,  and 
it  was  his  last  request,  that  the  imperial  orna- 
ments should  be  delivered  to  Claudius,  who  then 
commanded  a  detached  army  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pavia.  The  reportatleast  was  diligently 
propagated,  and  the  order  cheerfully  obeyed  by 
the  conspirators,  who  had  already  agreed  to 
place  Claudius  on  the  throne.   On  the  first  news 
of  tlie  emperor  s  death,  the  troops  expressed 
some  suspicion  and  resentment,  till  the  one  was 
removed,  and  the  other  assuaged,  by  a  donative 
of  twenty  pieces  of  gold  to  each  soldier.  They 
then  ratified  the  election,  and  acknowledged  the 
merit,  of  their  new  sovereign.* 
chamcter      ^hc  obscurity  wliich  covered  the  origin  of 
UonofUie  ^^^^^^^'^^  though  it  was  afterwards  embellished 
/nperor    by  some  flattering  fictions,*  sufficiently  betrays 


^  On  ^e  death  of  Ganieniis,  see  IVebeUliiB  PoUio  In  Hiit.  Aagmt. 
p.  181.  ZotimiM,  I.  i,  p.  37.  Zonoru,  1 .  zii,  p.  <IS4.  Entrap,  is,  11. 
Anrdias  Victor  in  Epitora.  Victor  in  Cttsar.  I  bave  comptrcd  and 
blended  then  all,  bnt  have  chiefly  fdUowed  Anrefins  Vjctor,  who 
teems  to>  hate  had  the  best  menioirt. 

'  Some  supposed  hini|  oddly  enough,  to  be  a  bastard  of  the  yonngcr 
Gordian.  Others  took  advantage  of  the  province  of  Dardaaia,  !• 
dcdnce  his  origin  from  Dardanns,  and  the  ancieot  king*  9i  IVoy . 
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the  meaimess  of  his  birth.  We  can  only  discover  chap. 
that  he  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  provinces  bor-  ^^^^^^ 
deringon  the  Danube;  that  his  youth  was  spent 
in  arms,  iad  that  his  modest  valour  attracted 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  Decius.  The  senate 
and  people  already  considered  him  as  an  excel- 
lent officer,  equal  to  the  most  important  trusts; 
and  censured  the  inattention  of  Valerian,  who 
Bufiered  him  to  remain  in  the  subordinate  station 
of  a  tribune.  But  it  was  not  long  before  that  em- 
peror distinguished  the  merit  of  Claudius,  by 
declaring  him  general  and  chidT  of  the  Ulyrian 
firontier,  vrith  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in 
Thrace,  Meesia,  Dacia,Fannonia,  and  Dalmatia, 
the  appointments  of  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  the 
establishment  of  the  pron^onsul  of  Africa,  and 
the  sure  prospect  of  the  consulship.  By  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Goths,  he  deserved  from  die  senate 
the  honour  of  a  statue,  and  excited  the  jealous 
apprehensions  of  Gallienus.  It  was  impossible 
that  a  soldier  could  esteem  so  dissolute  a  sove- 
reign, nor  is  it  easy  to'  conceal  a  just  contempt. 
Some  unguarded  expressions  which  dropt  from 
Claudius,  were  officially  transmitted  to  the  royal 
ear.  The  emperor  s  answer  to  an  officer  of  con- 
fidence, describes  in  very  lively  colours  his  own 
character  and  that  of  the  times.  ''There  is  not 
'*  any  thing  capable  of  giving  me  more  serious 
''  concern,  than  the  intelligence  contained  in  your 
"  last  dispatch/  that somemalicious suggestions 

*  Noi^fia,  a  periodical  and  official  dispatch  which  the  emperors  re- 
ccived  from  thefnanadarU,  or  agents  dispersed  tbroagh  the  proTinces. 
Of  these  we  may  speak  hereafter. 
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CHAP.  ''  have  indisposed  towards  us  the  mind  of  our 
^^^^  friend  and /MirM^C!laudius.  As  you  regard  your 
*^  allegiance,  use  every  means  to  appease  his  re- 
^^  sentment,  hat  conduct  your  negociatiom  with 
**  secrecy;  let  it  not  reac^  the  knowledge  of  the 
'^Dacian  troops;  they  are  already  provoked, 
**  and  it  might  inflame  llieir  fury.  I  myself  hove 
^^  sent  him  some  presents:  be  it  yotir  care  that 
*'  he  accept  them  with  pleasure.  Above  all,  let 
^'  him  not  suspect  ths(t  I  am  made  acquainted 
*>  with  his  iiliprudence.  The  fear  of  my  anger 
^*  might  urge  him  to  desperate  counsels.**  The 
presents  which  accompanied  this  humble  epistle, 
in  which  the  monaTch  solicited  a  reconciliatioii 
with  his  discontented  subject,  consisted  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  a  splendid  ward- 
robe, and  a  valuable  service  of  silver  and  gold 
plate.  By  such  arts  Gallienus  softened  the  in- 
dignation, and  dispelled  the  fears,  of  his  Illyrisoi 
general ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  that  reign, 
the  formidable  sword  of  Claudius  was  always 
drawn  in  the  cause  of  a  master  whom  he  des- 
pised. At  last,  indeed,  he  received  from  the  con- 
spirators the  bloody  purple  of  Gallienus;  but  he 
had  been  absent  ftom  their  camp  and  counsels ; 
and  however  he  might  applaud  the  deed,  we  may 
candidly  presume  that  he  v^as  innocent  of  the 
knowledge  of  it.'  When  Claudius  ascended 
the  throne  he  was  about  fifty-four  years  of  age. 

*  Hilt.  Aogost.  p.  908.  Gallienos  describes  the  plate,  yestments. 
Ire.  like  a  man  who  loved  and  understood  tho»e  splendid  tribes. 

'Julian  (Orat.  i,p.  6)  affirms  that  Claadins  acquired  the  empire  in 
a  just  and  eyen  hol^  manner.  But  wc  may  distrust  the  partiality  of 
a  kinunan. 
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The  siege  of  MiliaD  was  i»till  continuied,  and  chap. 
Aureolns  soon  discovered,  that  the  success  of^^^^^L^ 
his  akllifices  had  only  raised  Up  a  more  d^ter-JJJJ|^j^ 
mined  adversary. ,  He  attempted  to  negociate 
with  Claudius,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition. 
''  Tell  him,"  relied  the  hitrepid  «uiperor,  ''that 
^  such  proposals  ^ould  hav^e  be^^n  madis  to 
''  Giallienus;  A^,  perhaps,  might  have  listened  to 
*^  tfaemwitib  patience,  and  ac^c^pt^  ac^Ues^e, 
^  as  despisableas  himself.'^  This  Mfem  refusal, 
and  a  last  unsuccessfal  ^fibrt^  obliged  Attreolns 
to  yield  the  city  and  himself  to  the  discretion 
of  the  conqueror.  The  judgment  of  the  army 
pronounced  him  worthy  of  dekth,  and  €laudius, 
after  a  feeble  resistance,  conseuti^d  to  Ihe  ex- 
ecntion  of  the  sentence.  Nor  was  the  zealof  the 
senate  less  ardent  in  the  cause  df  their  new 
sovereign.  They  ratified,  perhaps  with  flihtfere 
transports  of  zeal,  the  election  of  Clatidius;  ^nd 
as  his  predecessor  had  shewn  himself  the  per- 
sonal enemy  cfthdr  order,  they  exercised  tinder 
the  name  of  justice,  a  severe  re^(3nge  against  hiib 
friends  and  family.  The  senate  was  permitted  to 
dischai^  the  ungrateful  offi^  of  pnnishment, 
and  the  emperor  ;res»ved  for  himself  the  plea- 
sure and  merit  of  obtaining  by  bis  intei^cession 
a  general  act  of  indemnity.^ 

■  Hiflt.  Angntt.  p.  90S.  There  are  sonMb  trifliiig  diffeieoees  con* 
ceniog  the  drcmnstances  of  the  last  defeat  and  death  of  Aareoliii. 

'  Aareliiis  Victor  in  Gallien.  The  people  loudly  prayed  for  the 
damation  of  Gallienai.  Hie  senate  decreed  that  his  relations  and 
servants  should  be  thrown  down  headlong  from  Uie  Oemoatan  stain. 
An  obnoxious  officer  of  the  reveaae  liad  his  eyes  torn  out  whilst  an- 
der  examination. 
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CHAP.      Such  oatentacious  clemency  discovers  less  of 

^ .^.the  real  character  of  Claudius,  than  a  trifling 

QieaieDcy  circumstance  in  which  he  seems  to  have  con- 
ofciM-^^  suited  only  the  dictates  of  his  heart.  The  fire- 
^^^  quent  rebellions  of  the  provinces  had  involved 
almost  every  person  in  the  guilt  of  treason, 
almost  every  estate  in  the  case  of  confiscation; 
and  Gallienus  often  displayed  his  liberality,  by 
distributing  among  his  officers  the  property  of 
his  subjects.  Op  the  accession  of  Claudius,  an 
old  womaii  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  com- 
plained that  a  geiietul  of  the  late  emperor  had 
obtained  an  arbitrary  grant  of  her  patrimony 
This  general  was  Claudius  himself,  who  had  not 
entirely  escaped  the  contagion  of  the  times.  The 
emperpr  blushed  at  the  reproach,  but  desared 
the  confidence  which  she  bad  reposed  in  his 
equity.  The  confession  of  his  foult  was  accom- 
panied with  immediate  and  ample  restitution.^ 
He  oDder-  lu  the  arduous  task  which  Claudius  had  under- 
refoma.^  takcu,  of  rostoring  the  empire  to  its  ancient  splen- 
»^  ®^^*  dour,  it  was  first  necessary  to  revive  among  his 
troops  a  sense  of  order  and  obedience.  With  the 
authority  of  a  veteran  commander,  he  represent* 
ed  to  then),  that  the  relaxation  of  discipline  had 
introduced  a  long  train  of  disorders,  the  effects 
of  which  were  at  length  experienced  by  the  sol* 
diers,  themselves;  that  a  people  ruined  by  op- 
pression, and  indolent  from  despair,  could  no 
longer  supply  a  numerous  army  with  the  means 
pf  luxury,  or  even  of  subsistence;  that  the  dan- 
ger of  each  individual  had  increased  with  th<) 

^  jSooaras,  1.  zii.  p.  W- 
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despotism  of  the  military  order,  since  princes  chap. 
who  tremble  on  the  throne,  will  guard  their  safe-  ^^J^, 
ty  by  the  instant  sacrifice  of  every  obnoxious 
subject  The  emperor  expatiated  on  the  mis« 
chiefs  of  a  lawless  caprice,  which  the  soldier^ 
could  <mly  gratify  at  the  expence  of  their  owa 
bleed;  as  their  seditious  elections  had  so  fre- 
quently been  followed  by  civil  wars,  which  con- 
sumed the  flower  of  the  legions  either  in  the 
field  of  battle  or  in  the  cruel  abuse  ot  victory. 
He  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  treasury,  the  desolation  of 
the  provinces,  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  name, 
and  the  insolent  triumph  of  rapacious  barba- 
rians. It  was  against  those  barbarians,  he  de- 
clared that  he  intended  to  point  the  first  effort 
of  their  arms.  Tetricus  might  reign  for  awhile 
over  the  West,  and  even  Zenobia  might  preserve 
the  dominion  of  the  East.*^  These  usurpers 
were  his  personal  adversaries;  nor  could  he 
think  of  indulging  any  private  resentment  till  he 
had  saved  an  empire  whose  impending  ruin 
would,  unless  it  was  timely  prevented,  crush 
both  the  army  and  the  people. 

The  various  nations  of  Germany  and  Sarmatia,  ^- •'•• 
who  fought  under  the  Gothic  standard,  had  al-  inwttAe  ibt 
ready  collected  an  armament  more  formidable  «"P"^ 
than  any  which  had  yet  issued  from  the  Euxine. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  one  of  the  great 
rivers  that  discharge  themselves  into  that  sea, 
they  constructed  a  fleet  of  two  thousand,  or  even  , 

^  Zeintfu  on  this  occasioo  mentions  PosUiomni ;  4>at  the  registers 
of  the  senate  (Hist.  Angiist.  p.  203)  prove  that  Tctricos  was  ali«ady 
emperor  of  the  western  provinces. 
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CHAP,  of  six  thousaad  ressels:^  numbers  which,  how- 

XL 

,sss...s.r  eVM  incredible  they  may  seem,  would liaye  been 
nMufficient  to  transport  their  pretended  army  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  barbarians. 
Whatever  might  be  the  real  strength  of  the 
Goths,  the  vigour  and  success  of  the  expedition 
were  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the  pre- 
parations. In  their  passage  through  the  Bob^ 
phorus,  the  unskilful  pilots  were  overpowered 
by  the  violence  of  the  current;  and  while  the 
multitude  of  their  ships  were  crowded  in  a  nar- 
row channel,  many  were  dashed  against  each 
other,  or  against  the  «hore.  The  barbariancf 
made  several  descents  on  the  coasts  both  of 
Europe  and  Asia;  but  the  open  country  was  al- 
ready plundered,  and  they  were  repulsed  with 
shame  and  loss  from  the  fortified  cities  which 
they  assaulted.  A  spirit  of  discouragement  and 
division  arose  in  the  fleet,  and  someof  their  chiefs 
sailed  away  towards  the  islands  of  Crete  and 
Cyprus;  but  the  main  body  pursuing  a  more 
steady  course,  anchored  at  length  near  the  foot 
of  mount  Athos,  and  assaulted  the  city  of  Thes- 
salonica,  the  wealthy  capital  of  all  the  Macedo- 
nian provinces.  Their  attacks,  in  which  they  dis- 
played a  fierce  but  artless  bravery,  were  soon  in- 
terrupted by  the  rapid  approach  of  Claudius, 
hastening  to  a  scene  of  action  that  deserved  the 
presence  of  a  warlike  prince  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
maining powers  of  the  empire.  Impatient  for  bat- 


'The  Adftrian  histoiy  mentiom  the  Bmidler,  Zraanis'^the  larger, 
wua/hni  tlic  Mvdy  ftncy  of  MMtesqnica  induced  b«m  to  prefer  the  latter. 
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tie,  the  Goths  imoiediat^Iy  broke  up  their  camp,   chap. 
relinquished  the  siege  of  Thessalonica,  l^  their  ,^^1,, 
navy  at  the  iG»ot  of  mount  Athos,  traversed  the 
hills  of  Macedonia,  and  {n^essed  iforwards  to 
€Bgage  the  last  defimce  of  Italy. 

We  still  possess  an  original  letter  addressed  ^^f^ 
liy  Claudnsi  to^heMMle  and  people  on  tbisae-  ne»  of 
iOQorable  occasion*   «  Conscript  fatheits,**  says  ^'^*"' 
the  emperor,  ''iknow  that  three  htmdved  and 
'^^  twsenty  ^ni»and  <Oeths  hatie  hn«aded  the  Ro- 
^  man  teritory.  if  I  Tan^sh  them,  yoor  grati- 
^'  tude  will  ii^war d  my  s^ivices.   Should  1  fall, 
^^  ranemberthat  I  amtheauocessot^of  Gallienus. 
'^  The  whole  repmblio  is  ^tigned  and  exha'usted. 
^^  'We  «hall  fight  after  ValCTian,  after  ingettuft, 
^  B^llianus,  LoUianus,  Posthnmus,  Oelsns, 
*"-  and  a  thousand  others,  whom  a  jnst  contempt 
''for  Gallienu^  provoked  mto  rebellion.    We 
*^  are  in  want  of  darts,  of  spears,  and  of  shields, 
'<  The  strength  of  the  empire,  Gaul  and  Spain, 
''  are  usurped  by  Tetricus,  and  we  blush  to  ac- 
*'  knowledge  that  the  aarchers  of  ^e  fia^M;  serve 
'^  mider  the  banners  of  Zenobia.    Whatever  we 
"  shall  peifform,   will  be  sufficiently  great."^ 
The  melancholy  firmness  of  this  epistle  an* 
nounces  a  hero  careless  of  his  fitte,  conscious  of 
his  danger,  but  still  derrving  a  well-grounded 
hope  from  the  resources  of  his  own  mind. 

The  event  surpassed  his  own  expectations  and  Hbfictoiy 
those  of  the  world.  By  the  most  signal  victories  ootiv. 
he  delivered  the  empire  fi'om  this  host  of  barba-    • 
Eians,  and  was  distinguishedby  posterity  undet 

""  Trebdl.  Pollio  in  Hist.  AugnU.  p.  204. 
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CHAP,  the  glorious  ap{>ellation  of  the  Gothic  Claudius. 
The  imperfect  historians  of  an  irregular  war"  do 
not  enable  us  to  describe  the  order  and  circoin- 
stances  of  his  exploits;  but,  if  we  could  be  in- 
dulged in  the  allusion^  we  might  distribute  into 
three  acts  this  memorable  tragedy,  i.  The  de- 
cisive battle  was  fought  near  Naissus,  a  city  of 
Daxdania.  The  lemons  at  first  gayc  way,  op- 
]H:esded  by  number,  and  dismayed  byroisfor- 
tunes.  Their  ruin  Was  ineyitablei  had  not  the 
abilities  of'thdr  enlperor  prepared  a  seasonable 
relief.  A  Isgrge  detachment  rising  out  of  the 
secret  and  difficult  passes  of  the  mountains, 
which  by  his  order  they  had  occupied,  sudden- 
ly assailed  the  rear  of  the  victorious  Goths.  The 
fkvourable  instant  was  improved  by  the  activity 
of  Claudius.  He  revived  the  courage  of  his 
troops,  restored  their  ranks,  and  pressed  the  bar- 
barians on  every  side.  Fifty  thousand  men  are 
reported  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle  of  Na- 
issus^  Several  large  bodies  of  barbarians,  co ver- 
ity their  retreat  with  a  moveable  fortification  of 
waggons,  retired,  or  rather  escaped,  from  the 
field  of  slaughter.  ii.We  may  presume  that  some 
insurmountable  difficulty,  the  fatigue,  perhaps, 
or  the  disobedience  of  the  conqueror,  prevented 
Claudius  from  completing  in  one  day  the  de- 
struction of  the  Goths.  The  war  was  diffused 
over  the  provinces  of  Maesia,  Thrace,  and  Ma- 
cedonia, and  its  operations  drawn  out  into  -a 

"  HUt.  August,  in  Claod.  Aureliao.  et  Prob.  Zotimas,  1. 1,  p*  81-42. 
ZoBani,  1.  ziL  p.  638.  Auerl.  Victor  in.  Elpitom.  Victor  Jnoior  ia 
C«Mr.  Eutrop.  ix,  11.    Euseb.  in  Cliron. 
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Yariety  of  marches,  surprises,  and  tumultuary   chap. 
engagements,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land.    When 


'  ^4r*  *«*♦###* 


the  Romans  suffered  any  loss^  it  was  commonly 
occasioned  by  thcirown  cowardice  or  rashness; 
but  the  superior  talents  of  the  emperor,  his  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  country,  and  his  judicious 
choice  of  measures  as  well  as  officers,  assured  on 
most  occasions  the  success  of  his  arms.  The 
immense  booty,  the  fruit  of  so  many  victories, 
consisted  for  the  greater  part  of  cattle  and  slaves. 
A  select  body  of  Gothic  youth  was  received 
among  the  imperial  troops;  the  remainder  ^was 
sold  into  servitude;  and  so  considerable  was 
the  number  of  female  captives,  that  every  soldier 
obtained  to  his  share  two  or  three  women.  A 
circumstance- from  which  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  insiders  entertained  some  designs  of  settle- 
ment as  well  as  of  plunder ;  since  even  in  a  naval 
expedition  they  were  accompanied  by  their  fa- 
milies. III.  The  loss  of  their  fleet,  which  was 
either  taken  or  sunk,  had  intercepted  the  retreat 
of  the  Goths.  A  vast  circle  of  Roman  posts,  dis- 
tributed, with  skill,  supported  with  firmness, 
and  gradually  closing  towards  a  common  centre, 
forced  the  barbarians  into  the  most  inacessible 
parts  of  mount  Haemus,  where  they  found  a  safe . 
refuge,  but  a  very  scanty  subsistence.  During 
the  course  of  a  rigorous  winter,  in  which  they 
were  besieged  by  the  emperor  s  troops,  famine 
and  pestilence^  desertion  and  the  sword,  conti- 
nually diminished  the  imprisoned  multitude. 
On  the  return  of  spring,  nothing  appeared  in  a.  d  sro 
arms  except  a  hardy  and  desperate  band,  the 
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CHAP,  remnant  of  that  mighty  host  which  had  em- 
^^^J^J^  barked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niester. 
March.         The  pestilence  which,  swept  away  such  mmv 
S^m^  bers  of  the  barbarians,  at  length  proved  fatal  to 
recom^*    their  conqueror.  After  a  short  but  glorious  reign 
»«n*|      of  two  years,  Claudius  expired  at  Sirmium, 
for  hu  sue-  amidst  thetcars  and  acclamations  of  his  subjects. 
****^''      In  his  last  illness,  he  convened  the  principal 
officers  of  the  state  and  army,  and  in  their  pre- 
sencerecommended  Aurelian,  one  of  his  generals^ 
as  the  most  deserving  of  the  throne,*and  the  best 
qualified  to  execute  the  great  design  which  he 
Mm^elf  had  been  permitted  only  to  undertake. 
The  virtues  of  Claudius,  his  valour,  alBkbility,* 
justice  and  temperance,  his  love  of  fame  and  of 
his  countoy,  ptece  him  in  that  short  list  of  empe- 
rors who  added  lustre  to  the  Roman  purple. 
Those  virtues  however,  were  celebrated  with 
pectdiar  zeal  and  complacency  by  the  courtly 
writers  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  who  was  the 
great  grandson  of  Crispus,  the  elder  brother  of 
Claudius.  The  voice  of  flattery  was  soon  taught 
to  repeat,  that  the  gods,  who  so  hastily  had 
snatched  Claudius  from  the  earth,  rewarded  his 
merit  and  piety  by  the  perpetual  establishment 
of  die  empire  in  his  family.^ 


*  A^eordiAfp  to  Zotioma  (1.  xii.  p.  6S8),  Clandins  before  his  deatb, 
invested  him  with  the  parple;  hot  this  singular  fad  is  rather  contra- 
dicted than  confirraed  by  other  writers. 

PSee  the  life  of  Chmdius  by  PoIUo,  and  the  orations  of  Mamertinas, 
EameQias,  and  Julian.  See  likewise  the  Cesars  of  Julian,  p.  SIS.  In 
JaKan^it  was  not  adalationy  bat  sunerstition  and  vanity. 
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Notwithstanding^  these  oracles,  the  greatness   chap. 
of  the  FlaTian  fgambf  (a  name  which  it  had  ^^l^^ 
pleased  thaa  to  assnme)  was  deferred  above  The  at- 
twenty  years,  and  the  elevation  of  Claudius  oo-feu  of  "**^ 
casioned  the  innnediate  ruin  of  his  brother  ^'"""^""^ 
Quintilins,  who  possessed  not  sufficient  modera- 
tion or  coarage.to  descend  into  theprivate  station 
to  which  the  patriotism  of  the  late  emperor  had 
condemned  him.    Without  delay  or  reflection, 
he  assumed  the  purple  at  Aquilaia,  where  he 
conunandfid  a  considerable  force;  and  though 
hb.  sdgn:  lasted  only  serenteen  days,  he  had 
time  to  obtjaiathe  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  to 
experience  a  mutiny  o£  the  troops.    As  soon  as 
he  was  informed  that  the  great  army  of  the  Da- 
nube had  invested  the  well-known  valour  of 
Aurelian  with  imperial  power,  he  sunk  under 
the  fiame  and  merit  of  his  rival;  and  ordering  his 
veins  to  be  opened,  prudently  vritfadrew  himself  Apru. 
finomtiie  unequal  contest.'' 

The  geners^  design  of  this  work  wall  not  per-  oh^m4 
mit  us  minutely  to  relate  the  actions  of  every  XillJdiSi*' 
emperor  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  nrach  less 
to  deduce  the  various  fortunes  of  his  private  life* 
We  shall  only  observe^  that  tiie  father  of  Atire^ 
lian  was  a  peasant  of  the  territory  of  Sirmiuni, 
who  occupied  a  small  farm,  the  property  of  Au- 
relii^s,  a  rich  senator.  His  warHke  son  inlisted 
in  the  troops  as  a  common  soldier,  successtvely 


f 


Zoftimns,  I.  i,  p»  42.  PpUio  (HbC.  Augoct.  p.  HOT)  aU^w*  htm 
virtues,  and  says,  that  like  Pertinax  he  waakiUed  by  the  liM{iita» 
loldien.    According  to  Dexipposybe  died  of  a  diieaie* 
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CHAP,  rase  to  the  tank  of  a  centurian,  a  tribnae,  the 
.  prefect  of  a  l^on,  the  inspector  of  the  camp, 
the  general,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  the  duke, 
of  a  frontier;  and  at  length,  during  the  Gothic 
war,  exercised  ^eimportantoffice  of  commander 
in  chief  of  the  cavalry.  In  every  station  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  matchless  valour,'  rigid 
discipline,  and  successful  conduct.  He  was  in- 
vested with  the  consulship  by  the  emperor 
Valerian,  who  styles  him,  in  the  pompous  lan- 
guage of  that  age,  the  deliverer  of  Illyricum,  the 
-restorer  of  Gaul,  and  the  rival  of  the  Scipios. 
At  the  recommendation  of  Valerian,  a  senator 
oC  the  highest  rank  and  merit,  Ulpius.Crinitus, 
whose  blood  was  derived  from  the  same  source 
as  that  of  Trajan,  adopted  the  Panonian  pe^ 
sant,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  re 
lieved  with  his  ample  fortune  the  honourable  po- 
verty which  Aureiian  had  preserved  inviolate/ 
Aoreiiaa't  The  rcigu  of  Atircliau  lasted  only  four  years 
KigT"^  s^A  about  nine  months ;  but  every  instant  of  that 
short  period  was  filled  by  some  memorable  a- 
cliievement  He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  war, 
chastised  the  Gennans  who  invaded  Italy,  reco- 
vered Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  out  of  the  bands 
of  Tetricus,  and  destroyed  the  proud  monarchy 

'  Theocliut  at  quoted  (in  the  Augastan  History,  p.  211)  affirms, 

'  that  in  one  day  he  killed  with  his  own  arm, '  48  Samaritans,  and  in 

several  tnbseqiient  engagemeDts  nine  hondiHsd  and  fifty.    This  herole 

falonr  was  admired  by  the  soldiers,  and  celebrated  in  their  rude  sougs, 

the  harden  of  which  was  tmUe,  mUk,  mUle^  oeddU, 

*  Aneholins  (ap;  Hist  August.  p«  21S)  describes  the  ceremony  of  the 
adoption,  as  it  was  performed  at  Byaantiamy  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  and  his  great  ofieers* 
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whicb  Zeiaiobia  had  erected  in  the  East^  on  the  eaAfP. 
Tums  of  the  afflicted  empire.  .  ^^.^a. 

It  was  the  rigid  attention  of  Aurelian,  even  to  Hm  sewpt 
the  minutest  articles  of  discipline,  which  be-  ^^^^ 
stowed  such  uninterrupted  success  on  his  arms. 
His  military  regulations  are  contained  in  a  very 
concise  epistle  to  one  of  his  inferior  officeriB,  who 
is  commanded  to  enforce  them,  as  he  wishes  to 
become  a  tribune,  or  as  he  is  desirous  to  live. 
Gaming,  drinking,  and  the  arts  of  diviniatioD, 
were  severely  prohibited,  Aurelian  expected 
that  his  soldiers  should  be  modest,  frugal,  and 
laborious ;  that  their  armour  should  be  constant^ 
ly  kept  bright,  their  weapons  sharp,  their  clo- 
thing and  horses  ready  for  immediate  service ; 
that  they  should  live  in  their  quarters  with  chas« 
tity  and  sobriety;  without  damaging  the  com 
fields;  without  stealing  even  a  sheep,  afowl^  or 
a  bunch  of  grapes;  without  exacting  from]  their 
landlords  either  salt,  or  oil,  or  wood.  "  The  pub 
"  lie  allowance,"  continues  the  emperor,  "  is  suf- 
"  ficient  for  their  support;  their  wealth  should  i 

*^  be  collected  from  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  not 
"  from  the  tears  of  the  provincials."*  A  single 
instance  will  serve  to  display  the  rigour,  and 
even  cruelty,  of  Aurelian.  One  of  the  soldiers 
had  seduced  the  wife  of  his  host.    The  guilty 


*  Hist.  Aagoftt  p.  211.  Thb  laconic  ephtle  'u  traiy  tlie  wore  «f  af 
soldier;  it  abonnds  with  military  phrases  and  words,  some  of  whi^^ 
cannot  be  understood  without  difficnlty.  FemmaUa  tanwUa  is  well 
expired  by  Salmacins.  The  former  of  the  Words  means  all  weaponv 
of  offence,  and  u  contrasted  with  orswi,  defensive  armour.  The  lattM 
•ignlfies  keen  and  well  sharpened. 

VOL.11.  C 
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CHAP.  "irKtch  was  ikstenecfto  two  trees  forcibly  dn 
w*^*^*-  toward  each  other,  and  his  limbs  we^  torn  asnn- 
der  by  their  suddeA  separation.  A  few  emcb 
examples  impressed  a  salutary  consternation. 
The  punishments  of  Autieliati  were  terrible ;  but 
he  had  seldom  occasion  to  (lunish  more  than 
once  the  same  offence.  His  own  conduct  gave  a 
sanction  to  his  laws ;  and  the  ^seditious  I^ons 
dreaded  a  chief  whd  had  learned  to  obey,  and 
Who  was  worthy  to  command. 
He  coo-  The  death  of  Claudius  had  revived  the  faint- 
trea^withtng  Spirit  of  the  Gollis.  The  troops  which 
the  Gothi,  g^a^ded  the  passes  of  Mount  Hsemus  and  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  had  been  drawn  away  by 
the  apprehension  of  a  civil  war;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  remaining  body  of  the  Gothic 
andVandalic  tribes  embraced  the  favourable  op- 
portunity, abandoned  their  settlements  of  the 
Ukraine,  traversed  the  rivers,  and  swelled  with 
newmultitudes  thedestroying  host  of  theircoun- 
trymen.  Their  united  numbers  were  at  length 
encountered  by  Aurelian,  and  the  bloody  and 
doubtful  conflict  ended  only  with  the  approach 
of  night.*"  Exhausted  by  so  many  calamities, 
which  they  had  mutually  endured  and  inflicted 
during  a  twenty  years  war,  the  Goths  and  the 
Romans  consented  to  a  lasting  and  beneficial 
treaty^  It  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  barba- 
rians, and  cheerfully  ratified  by  the  l^ons,  to 
whosesufirage  the  prudence  of  Aurelianreferred 
the  decision  of  that  important  question.    The 

*ZoMm.l,ip.46. 
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GotUc  ftibliwi  exkgBigied  to  supply  the  armies  of  ghap. 
Rome  witb  a  body  of  two  thou«sajid  auxiliaries,  ,,,5!^^^ 
consisting  6brtirely  af  cavairy,  and  stipulated  in 
return,  an  .uiMtisturbed  reitreat,  with  a  r^ular 
market  as  fiir  as  jthe  Danube,  provided  by^  the 
^cnperor's  care,  h^t  at  liheir  own  expence.  The 
treaty  was  obs^Ted  with  «uch  religions  fidelity, 
thfit  whaa  a  »party  of  fiye  hnndred  men  straggled 
from  ithe  caapc^  in  ^uest  of  plunder,  the  king  or 
genecal  of  the  barbarians  caovmanded  that  the 
guStyileader  slK>iild  be  apprehended  and  shot  to 
death  ^th  dants,  as  a  victim  devoted  to  the 
sanctity  of  their  engagements.  It  is  however, 
not  unlikely,  that  the  precaution  of  AureUan, 
wIm  had  exacted  as  hostages  the  sons  and 
iaughters  of  the  Qothic  chiefs,  contributed 
aomething  to  this  pacific  temper.  The  youths  he 
trained  in  the  exerqise  of  arms,  and  near  his  own 
person :  to  the  damsels  he  gave  a  liberal  and  Ro^* 
man  education;  and  by  bestowing  them  in  mar- 
riage on  some  pfhis  principal  offices,  gradually 
introduced  between  the  :two  nations  the  dos^ 
and  most  endearing  ccmnections.'' 

But  the  most  mipoirtant  condition  of  peace  an^retifnt 
was  understood  rather  than  expressed  in  the  ^raviDc*^ 
treaty.    Aurelian  withdrew  the  Roman  ibrces  *^*^*"* 
from  Dacia,  and  tacitly  relinquished  that  great 
province  to  the<^oths  and  Vandals/  His  manly 

'  DexippQs  (ap.  Excerpta  L«gat.  p.  191)  rdatet  tbe  whole  transac- 
tion, lyukr  t^enajae  of  VandaU.  Anretian' married  one  of  the  Gothic 
iivliei  to^his^geoer^  Bonoeoi,  who,>ras  able  to  drink  with  the  Ooths, 
9ip4  dii^over;  their  secretf.    Hist.  Aagait.  p.  247. 

'  Hist  Ang99t..p.  822.  Isntrop.  ix|  IS*  Scxtns  RnfiiSy  c  9.  Lac* 
tanius  de  mortibus  PerfecBtoruin,  c.  ft 

c2 
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CHAP,  jud^ent  convinced  him  of  the  solid  advantages, 
^  and  taught  him  to  despise  the  seeming  disgrace, 
of  thus  contracting  the  frontiers  of  the  monarchy. 
The  Dacian  subjects,  removed  fk*om  those  dis- 
tant possessions  which  they  were  unable  to  cuU 
tivate  or  defend,  added  strength  and  populous- 
ness  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Danube.  A  fertile 
territory,  which  the  repetition  of  barbarous  in 
roads  had  changed  into  desert,  was  yielded  to 
their  industry ;  and  a  new  province  of  Dacia  still 
preserved  the  memory  of  Trajans  conquests. 
The  old  country  of  that  name  detained,  however, 
a  considerable  number  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
dreaded  exile  more  than  a  Gothic  master." 
These  degenerate  Romans  continued  to  serve  the 
empire,  whose  allegiance  they  had  renounced 
by  introducing  among  their  conquerors  the 
first  notions  of  agriculture,  the  useful  arts, 
and  the  conveniencies  of  civilized  life.  An  in- 
tercourse of  commerce  and  language  was  gra- 
dually established  between  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  Danube;  and,  after  Dacia  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  it  often  proved  the  firmest  barrier 
of  the  empire  against  the  invasions  of  the  sa- 
vages of  the  north.  A  sense  of  interest  attached 
these  more  settled  barbarians  to  the  alliance  of 
Rome;  and  a  permanent  interest  very  frequently 
ripens  into  sincere  and  useful  friendship.  This 


*  The  Wallaetiiani  ttill  prei enre  many  tiaces'of  tfae  Latin  language, 
and  have  boasted,  in  every  age,  of  their  Roman  descent.  They  are 
sarroonded  by,  bot  not  mixed  with,  the  barbarians.  See  a  memoir 
of  M.  d'Anville  on  uieient  Dacia,  in  the  Acadeihy  of  losciiptioBi^ 
torn.  XYX. 
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various  colony,  which  filled  the  ancient  prbvince,  chap. 
and  was  insensibly,  blended  into  one  great  peo-  ^^,^,^^^ 
pie,  still  acknowledged  the  superior  renown 
and  authority  of  the  Gothic  tribe,  and  claimed 
thefancied  honourof  a  Scandanavian  origin.  At 
the  same  time  the  lucky  though  accidental  re- 
semblance of  the  name  of  Gaeta  infused  among 
the  credulous  Goths  a  vain  persuasion,  that,  in  a 
remote  agie,  their  own  ancestors,  already  seated 
in  the  Dacian  provinces,  had  received  the  in- 
structions of  Zamolxis,  and  checked  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  Sesostris  and  Darius.* 

While  the  vigorous  and  moderate  conduct  ofxheAie 
Aurelian  restored  the  Illyrian  frontier,  the  na-^™*^ 
tion  of  the  Alemanni^  violated  the  conditions  of 
peace,  which  either  Gallienus  had  purchased,  or 
Claudius  had  imposed,  and,  inflamed  by  their 
impatient  youth,  suddenly  flew  to  arms.    Forty 
thousand  horse  appeared  in  the  field/  atid  the 
numbers  of  the  infantry  doubled  those  of  the  . 
cavalry.*    The   first  objects  of  their   avarice 
were  a  few  cities  of  the  Rhaetian  frontier;  but 

*  See  the  first  chapter  of  Jomandes.  X^^  Vandals  however  (c.  22^, 
■saintaiiied  a  short  independence  between  the  rivers  Marisia  and 
Crissia  (Maros  and  Keres)  which  fell.into  the  Teiss. 

^  Dezippus,  p.  7-^12.  Zosimus,  ].  i,  p.  43.  Vopiscns  in  Aareuiin 
Ui  Hkt  Aognst.  However  these  historians  differ  in  names  ( Alemanni^ 
Juthnngi,  and  Marcomanni),  it  is  evident  that  they  mean  the  same 
people,  and  the  sam^  war;  hot  it  requires  some  care  to  conciliate  and 
explain  them. 

*  Contoclams,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  chooses  to  translate  three 
faandrcd  thousand:  his  version  is  equally  repugnant  to  sense  and  to 


^  We  may  remark  as  an  instance  of  bad  taste,  that  Dexippus  applies 
to  the  light  ittlaatry  of  the  Alemanni  the  technical  term  proper  only 
to  the  Grecian  pludanxt 
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CHAP,  their  hopes  soon  rising  with  success^  the  rapid 
^, '-^^  march  of  the  Alemanni  traced  a  line  of  devasta- 
tion from  the  Danube  to  the  Pa/ 
A.  D.  270,  The  emperor  .was  almost  at  the  same  thne 
ep  em  er  j|Qjp^j.jjj^  ^f  jjj^  interruption,  and  of  the  retreat, 
'  of  the  barbarians;  Collecting  an  active  body 
of  troops,  ^  marched  with  silence  and  clslerity 
along  the  skirts  of  the  Hercyniaii  forest ;  and  the 
Alemanni,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Italy,  arrived 
at  the  Danube,  without  suspecting,  thstt  on  the 
opposite!  bank,  and  in  an  advantegeous  ^ost,  a 
Roman  army  lay  Concealed  and  prepared  to  in- 
tercept their  retuifn.  Aurelian  indulged  th^  fatal 
security  of  the  barbarians,  and  permitted  about 
half  their  forces  to  pass  the  river  without  disturb- 
ance and  without  precaution.  Their  situatiou 
and  astonishment  gave  him  an  easy  victory;  his 
skilful  conduct  improved  the  advantage.  Dis- 
posing the  l^ions  in  a  semi-circular  form,  he 
advanced  the  two  horns  of  the  crescent  across 
the  Danube,  and  wheeling  them  oil  a  sudden 
toward  the  centre,  inclosed  the  rear  of  the  Ger- 
man host.  The  dismayed  barbarians^  on  whatso- 
ever side  they  cist  their  eyes,  beheld  with  des- 
pair a  wasted  country,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream^ 
a  victorious  and  implacable  enemy. 

Reduced  to  this  distressed  conditidqL,the  Ale- 
manni no  longer  disdained  to  sue  for  peace. 
Aurelian  received  their  ambassadors  at  the  head 
of  his  camp,  and  with  every  circumstance  of 


*  In  Deiipipw,  we  at  preietit  read  RbodamU}  M.  de  ValoiB  vcrj 
jvdicioiuly  alten  the  word  to  Eridaniui 


^^««Nr««>##« 
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martial  porap  tnat  coqlq  display  the  greatoe^s  char 
and  discipline  of  Rome.  The  |^ioas  stood  to  ^ 
their  arms  in  well  ordered  rfm|^s  aud  awful  si- 
lence. The  prmpipal  comi^^ders,  distipgyished 
by  the  wsigi^s  of  their  r?iflk,  appealed  on  horeieK 
back  on  either  side  of  the  ipiperial  throne'. 
Behind  the  throne,  the  consecrated  images  of 
the  emperor,  apd  bis  predece^porg/  the  golden 
e^le^,  and  th^  various  titles  of  the  legions,  en- 
graved in  letter^  qf  ^old,  were  exalted  in  the 
air  on  loftjr  pikes  coyered  with  silver.  Whei) 
Aurelimi  assumed  hifi(  seat,  his  votaply  grace  and 
majestic  figured  taught  the  barbarians  to  revere 
the  person  as  well  ^  the  purple  of  their  con- 
qneror.  The  ambqasadors  fell  prostrate  on  the 
ground  in  silence.  They  yf^ve  compaanded  to 
rise,  and  permitted  to  speak.  By  the  assistance 
H>f  interpreters  they  extenuated  tjieir  perfidy, 
magnified  their  exploits,  expatiated  pn  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  and  the  advaptiages  of  peace; 
and,  with  an  ill-timed  confideqpe,  demanded  a 
laj^e  subsidy,  as  the  price  of  the  alli^ce  which 
they  offered  to  the  Romans.  The  a^^wer  of  the 
emperoir  w^s  stem  and  impieriou^.  He  treated 
their  offer  with  contempt,  and  their  demand 
with  indign^on;  reprxjached  jthe  barbarians, 
that  they  were  as  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  war  w 
of  tfye  laws  pf  peace;  and  ^Pf^Wy  dimissed  them 
with  the  choice  only  of  ^pjbmitting  to  his  un- 

'Hie  flpoperor  Cla^diiu  vim  certuWy  «f  tfne  namberj  but  we  are 
igBonDt  how  hr  this  mark  of  respect  was  extended :  If  to  Casar  and 
AogpsUu,  it  nmsthave^prodneed  »  very  a|r^  sf  ectacie ;  « long  line 
of  the  masters  of  the  world.    - 

*  Vopisctts  in  Hist  Avgust.  p,  SIO 
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CHAP,  conditioned  mercy,  or  awaiting  the  utmost  seve- 
^.^.^...  rity  of  his  resentment.^  Aurelian  had  resigned 
a  distant  province  to  the  Goths ;  but  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  trust  or  to  pardon  these  perfidious 
barbarians,  whose  formidable  power  kept  Italy 
itself  in  perpetual  alarms. 
The  Ale-  Immediately  after  this  conference,  it  should 
vade  itaijr,  sccm  that  somc  uuexpectcd  emergency  required 
the  emperor's  presence  in  Panncnia.  -  He  de- 
volved on  his  lieutenants  the  care  of  finishing 
the  destruction  6f  the  Alemanni,  either  by  the 
sword,  or  by  the  surer  operation  of  famine. 
But  an  active  despair  has  often  triumphed  over 
the  indofent  assurance  of  success^  The  barba- 
rians finding  it  impossible  to  traverse  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Roman  camp,  broke  through  the 
posts  in  their  rear,  which  were  more  feebly  or 
less  carefully  guarded ;  and  vnth  incredible  dili- 
gence, but  by  a  different  road,  returned  towards 
the  mountains  of  Italy.*  Aurelian,  who  con- 
sidered the  war  as  totally  extinguished,  received 
the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the  escape  of  the 
Alemanni,  and  of  the  ravage  which  they  already 
committed  in  the  territory  of  Milan.  *  The  le* 
gions  were  commanded  to  follow,  with  as  much 
e:i{pedition  as  those  heavy  bodies  were  capable 
of  exerting,  the  rapid  flight  of  an  enemy,  whose 
infantry  and  cavalry  moved  with  almost  equal 
swiftness.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  emperor 
himself  marched  to  the  relief  of  Italy,  at  the 

^  Dexippos  gives  tliem  a  sobtle  and  prolix  •ration,  worthy  of  4 
Grecian  sophist. 
<  Hist.  August,  p.  215. 
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head  of  a  chosen  body  of  aQxUiaries  (among   chap. 
whom  were  the  hostages  and  cavalry  of  the  ,;,,^,^;,,, 
Vandals),  and  of  all  the  prsetorian  guards  who 
had  served  in  the  wars  on  the  Danube.*^ 

As  the  light  troops  of  the  Alemanni  haduMiarcmt 
spread  themselves  from  the  Alps  to  the  Appen-  anUhedby 
nine,  the  incessant  vigilance  of  Aurelian  and  his  *"""•"• 
officers  was  exercised  in  the  discovery,  the  at- 
tack, and  the  pursuit,  of  the  numerous  detach- 
ments.    Notwithstanding  this  desultory  war, 
three  considerable  battles  are  mentioned,  in 
which  the  principal  force  of  both  armies  was  ob- 
stinately engaged.^   The  success  was  various^ 
In  the  first,  fought  near  Placentia,  the  Romans 
received  so  severe  a  blow,  that,  according  to  the 
expression  of  a  writer  extremely  partial  to  Au- 
relian, the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  empire 
was  apprehended."  The  crafty  barbarians,  who 
had  lined  the  woods,  suddenly  attacked  the  le- 
gions in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  apd,  it  is  most 
probable,  after  the  fatigue  and  disorder  of  a  long 
march.  The  fury  of  their  charge  was  irresistible; 
but  at  length,  after  a  dreadful  slaughter,  the 
patient  firmness  of  the  emperor  rallied  hifi  troops, 
and  restored,  in  some  degree,  the  honour  of  his 
arms.  The  second  battle  was  fought  near  Fano 
in  Umbria;  on  the  spot  which,  five  hundred 
years  before,,  had  been  fetal  to  the  brother  ot   , 
Hannibal.''    Thus  fer  the  successful  Germans 

*  'Dcsppiif,  p.  19.  >  Victor  Jnnioi:  in  Avreliui. 

*  VopUcna  in  Hift.  Angiut  p.  216.  '  . 

"Tbe  Uttie  river,  or  rmtfaer  torrait,  of  MeUurv  near  Pano,  faas 
been  immortalised,  bjF  lindinf  anch  an  hiatorian  at  liv j,  and  incli  a 
poet  at  Horace. 
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CHAP,  had  advanced  along  the  ^milian  aad  Flamiiiiftn 

,,^ ^  way,  with  a  deaign  of  sacking  the  defencelew 

mistress  of  the  world-  But  AureliaiO,  wbp, 
watchful  for  the  safety  of  Bom^  atill  liung  on 
,  their  rear,  found  in  this  pla^^  tb^  d^Ql^ve.  ipo- 
ment  of  giving  them  s^  total  and  irwljriQy^ible 
defieat.""  The  flying  remnant  of  their  boat  was 
exterminated  in  a  tl^d  and  la^t  battle  near 
Favia;  ymd  Italy  was  delivered  irom  th^  iwroadf 
of  the  Alamanni* 
Siipmti-  Fear  has  been  the  original  parent  of  super- 
stition ;  and  every  new  calamity  urges  tr^nbling 
mVrtato  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  their  invisible 
X  enemies.  Though  the  best  hope  of  the  repnblic 
was  in  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Aurelian»  yet 
jiuch  was  the  public  consternation,  when  th 
barbarians  were  hourly  expected  at  thi^  ^tes  of 
Rome,  that  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  Sibyl- 
line books  were  consulted.  £ven  the  emperor 
himseli^  frcm  a  motive  either  of  religion  or  of 
policy,  recommended  this  salutary  measure, 
chided  the  tardiness  of  the  senate,'  and  offered 
to  supply  whatever  expence,  whatever  animals, 
whatever  captives  of  any  nation,  the  gods  should 
require.  Notwithstanding  thi^  liberal  offer,  it 
does  not  appear,  that  any  human  victims  expi- 
ated with  their  blood  the  sins  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  Sybilliae  books  eiyoined  ceremonies 
j«o.  11  '  ofamorehannlessiiature;proce^8ions6f  priests 

*  It  is  recorded  by  n  tBtcriptioa  fonnd  at  Peiara.    See  Onrter. 
celRzviy  f. 

K  One  ihoold  ioMgliiey  he  aaid,  that  yoa  were  aaiMibled  in.  a 
^christian  draith/not  in  the  temple  of  all  the  gad*. 
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in^  white  robes,  attended  by  a  chortis  of  youths  chap. 
and  virgins;  lustrations  of  the  city  and  adjacent  .^^^ 
country;  and  sacrifices,  .whose  powerftil  influ- 
^ice  disabled  the  barbarians  from  passing  the 
mystic  ground  on  which  they  had  been  cele- 
brated. However  puerile  in  themselves,  these 
superstitious  arts  were  subservient  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war;  and  if,  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Fano^  the  Alemanni  fancied  they  saw  an  army 
of  spectres  combating  on  the  side  of  AureUao, 
he  received  a  real  and  effectual  aid  from  this 
imaginary  reinforcement.'' 

J3ut  whatever  confidence  might  be  placed  in  FortiiiM. 
ideal  ramparts,  the  experimce  of  the  past,  and  rmm. 
the  dread  of  the  future,  induced  the  Romans  to 
construct  fortifications  of  a  grosser  and  more 
substantial  kind.    The  seven  hills  of  Rome  had 
been  surrounded,  by  the  successors  of  Romulus, . 
with  an  ancient  wall  ,of  more  than  thirteen 
piiles/    The  vast  inclosure  may  seem  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the 
infant  state.    But  it  was  necessary  to  secure  an 


«Yc^llci»  to  Bfet  Anfott  p.  flll.tU,  ^^eBmUtng  Accent  of 
Ibcfc  ccrcmoDieSy  from  the  registen  of  tbt  senate. 

'  Plin.  Hist  Natnr.  iii,  5.  To  coofinn  oor  idea,  we  may  obferve^ 
that  for  a  long  time  moimt  Cslios  was  a  groTO  of  oaks,  and  moont 
Viminal  was  o?emm  with  osiers;  that,  in  the  foorth  centnry,  the 
AventiBe  was  a  Tacant  and  soUtary  retiremtnt;  that,  tfll  the  time  of 
AogQstns,  the  Esqnilline  was  an  nawholeiome  baryiag-groond ;  and 
that  the  nmneroas  inequalities,  remarked  by  the  aneients  in  the  Qoi- 
rinal,  sufficiently  proTe  that  it  was  not  covered  with  baUda^ft.  Of 
the  seven  Mils,  the  Capitoiine  and  Palatine  only,  with  Hm  v^aeent 
▼allies,  were  the  primitive  habitatton  of  tlve  RMban  peqple.  Birt  IfcU 
^abject  wotrid  reifiiirc  a  dissertation. 
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^H  ^'  ^^P^^  extent  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  against 
.^.^..L..^  the  frequent  and  sudden  incursions  of  the  tribes 
of  Latium,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  republic. 
With  the  progress  of  Roman  greatness  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants  gradually  increased,  filled 
up  the  vacant  space,  pierced  through  the  useless 
wall,  covered  the  field  of  Mars,  and,. on  every 
side,  followed  the  public  highways  in  long  and 
beautifol  suburbs/  The  extent  of  the  new 
walls,  erected  by  Aurelian,  and  finished  in  the 
reign  of  Probus,  was  magnified  by  popular  esti- 
mation to  near  fifty,'  but  is  reduced  by  accurate 
measurement  to  about  twenty-one  miles.""  It 
was^  a  great  but  melancholy  labour,  since  the 
drfence  of  the  capital  betrayed  the  decline  of 
the  monarchy*  The  Romans  of  a  more  pros 
perous  age,  who  trusted  to  the  arms  of  the 
legions  the  safety  of  the  frontier  camps^''  were 
very  far  from  entertaining  a  suspicion,  that  it 
would  ever  become  necessary  to  fortify  the  scat 
of  empire  against  theinroads  of  the  barbarians.' 
Anreiiaii  •  The  victory  of  Claudius  over  the  Goths,  and 
£e  ^^o*^*  the  success  of  Aurelian  against  the  Alemanni, 
utirpcn.;  jjj^j  already  restored  to  the  arms  of  Rome  their 
ancient  superiority  over  the  barbarous  nations 


*  Ezspatiutia  tecta  mnltas  addidere  urbet,  is  the  expression  of 
Plioy. 

*  Hist  Angost.  p.  23^  Both  lipsius  and  Isaac  Vossius  have 
cageriy  embraced  this  measare. 

*  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,!.  i,  c.  8. 
r   '  Tacit  HUt.iT,  as. 

'Far.  Anrdian't  walJs,  see  Vopiscus  io  Hist.  Angnst.  v>.  S16,  S22. 
Soiimni,  Li,4S.  Eatrophios, .  is,  15.  Aniel.  Victor,  in  Aurelian. 
Victor  Jonior  in  Aarelian.    Eoseb.  Hieronym.  et  Idathis  in  Chronic 
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of  the  north.  To  chastise  domestic  tyrants,  and   ciup. 

to  re-unite  the  dismembered  parts  of  the  em- 1 1_^ 

pire,  was  a  task  reserved  for  the  second  of  those 
warlike  emperors.  Though  he  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  senate  and  people,  the  frontiers 
of  Italy,  Africa,  Illyricum,  and  Thrace,  conr 
fined  the  limits  of  his  reign.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  ' 
Britain,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Miaor,  were 
still  possessed  by  two  rebels,  who  alone,  out  of 
so  numerous  a  list,  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
dangers  of  their  situation ;  and  to  complete  the 
Ignominy  oPRome,  these  rival  thrones  had  been 
usurped  by  women. 

A  rapid  succession  of  monarchs  had  arisen  •^^^^•^ 
and  fallen  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul.    The  rigid  uiGmA 
virtues  of  Posthumus  served  only  to  hasten  his 
destruction.     After  suppressing  a  competitor, . 
who  h&d  assumed  the  purple  at  Meutz,  he  re- 
fused to  gratify  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of 
the  rebellious  city;  and,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  became  the  victim  of  their  dis- 
appointed avarice.'    The  death  of  Victorinus, 
his  friend  and  associate,  was  occasioned  by  a 
less  worthy  cause.    The  shining  accomplish- 
ments* of  that  prince  were  stained  by  a  licen- 

*  His  competitor  was  LoUiaims,  or  Eliamif,  if  indecci  these  iwaet 
■eaD  the  same  penotk    See  TiUemoiit«  torn,  iii,  p.  1177« 

*  The  character  of  this  prince  hy  Jalins  Aterianos  (ap.  Hbt. 
Anguit.  p.  187)  is  worth  transcrihing,  as  it  seems  fhir  and  impartial. 
Victoritto  qui  post  Jouam  Postfanmiua  Oalliasreiit  nemlncm  existing 
pneferendom ;  non  in  Tirtnte  Tn^annm :  non  Antoninmn  in  dementia ; 
BOB  in  gravitate  Nenram';  non  in  gnhernando  sirario  Vespasiannm ;  noa 
b  Censmrft  totins  yitae  ac  severitate  militari  Peitinaeem  vel  SeTeraa. 
8cd  omina  h»c  lihido  et  capiditas  Tolqptatifl  mnlierarisi  sic  perdidit, 
Bt  nemo  andeat  virtntes  ejns  in  Itteras  mittcre  qncn  consUt  < 
JBdido  meraisie  pnniii. 
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CSAP.  tiou8  passion,  which  he  indulged  in  acts  of 
^^    ,  violence,  with  too  littie  regard  to  the  lows-  of 


society  or  even  to  those  of  love.^  fie  was  slain 
at  Cologne,  by  a  conspiracy  of  jealous  hus- 
bands, whose  revenge  would  have  appeared  more 
justifiable,  had  tiiey  ^ared  the  innocence  of  his 
JGfon.  After  the  nrarderf^f  so  many  valiant  princes, 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  a  female  for  a 
long  time  controlled  tbe  fierce  legions  of  Gaul, 
and  still  more  singular,  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  the  unffortunate  Victorinus.  The  <art8  and 
treasures  of  Vtctoria  enabled  her  «^ii€066siively  to 
^  place  Marius  and  Tetricus  on-tii^e  tkrone,  and 
to  reign  with  a  •manly  vigowrund^*  the  name  of 
those  di^ndent  ^emperors.  Money  of  x)^>per, 
of  silver,  and  of  gold,  was  •coined  in  her  name; 
she  assumed  the  titles  of  Augusta  and  Mother 
of  the  Gamps:  her  power  ended  only  with  her 
life;  hnt  her  life  was  perhaps  shortened  by  the 
ingratitude  of  Tetricus.* 
The  r^  When,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambitious  pa- 
?  Tetri-  troness;  Tetricus  assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
•^'  he  was  governor  of  the  peaceful  province  of 
Aquhaine,  an  employment  suHed  to  his  charac- 
ter and  education.  'He  reigned  four  or  five 
years  ova*  Gaul,  Spaip,  and  Britain,  the  slave 
and  sovereign  of  a  licentious  anny,  whom  he 
dreaded,  and  by  whom  he  was  despised.  The 
vale  ur  and  fbittuneofAurelian  at  length  opened 

^He  nviahed  tht  wile  of  Attitianiu,  an  Mchury,  n  armj  accpt 
Hitt  Aag««t  p.  186.    Aufd.  Victor  in 'Avrelian.    ' 

«Pollio  Mtigoi  hit  «n  article  «Mi«  tkiftf  tynaa$.    Hiit  Ai* 
gott.  p  100.  . 
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the  prospect  ot  II.  deliverance.  He  ventured  to  chap. 
disclose  his  melancholy  situation,  and  conjured  ^^ll,^^ 
the  emperor  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  his  unhappy  a.  d.  «n/ 
rival.  Had  this  secret  correspondence  reached  *"""****'' 
the  ears  of  the  soldi^s,  it  would  most  probably 
have  cost  Tetricns  his  life;  nor  <;ould  he  resign 
ihfe  sceptre  of  the  West  without  committing  an 
avt  of  treason  against  liimself.  He  affected  the 
appearances  of  a  civil  war,  led  his  forces  into  the 
field  againfft  Aurelian,  posted  them  in  the  most 
disadvantageous  maimer,  betrayed  hisown  coun- 
sels to  the  en^ny,  and,  with  a  few'dbosen  friendi, 
deserted  in  the  be^nning  of  the  acticm.  The 
rebel  l^ous,  though  disordered  and  dismayed 
by  the  unexpected  treachery  of  their  chief,  de- 
iinided  themselves  with  desperate  valour,  till 
they  were  cut  in  pieces  almost  to  a  inan,  in  this 
bloody  and  memorable  battle,  which  was  fought 
Dear  Ch^alons  in  Champagne.''  The  retreat  of 
the  irrc^lar  auxiliaries,  Franks  and  Batavians/ 
whom  the  conqueror  soon  compelled  or. per- 
suaded to  repass  th^  Khine,  restored  the  general 
ta*anquillity ;  and  <lie  poveer  of  Aurelian  was  ac- 


'  Pollio  in  Hift  Aiigiiflt..p.  196.  Vopisciu  in  BUL  August,  p.  tSO.. 
The  two  Vlcton,  in  tlie'lhra  of 'CblUaita  iMd  'Avrelte.  Butrop. 
n,18.  E«Kb.  In  Cfaron.  Of  ill  tli6K  '«iitm,<only  tbe^two  lasl 
(bat  with  strong  probability)  place  the  fall  of  Tetricns  before  that  of 
Zenobia.  H.  de  Bose  (in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  ton.  m) 
does  not  whhy  and  Tillemont  (torn,  iii,  p.  1109)  does  not  ^are,  to 
fsttow  then.  I  have  been  fairer  than  the  oof ,  and  bolder  than  the 
other. 


'  Victor  Junior  in  AnreKan.    fimncBkui  amitions  BufovM*;  ioao 
Clitics,  withontany  vcaaon,  woold  fhfai  alter  the  word  t*  Bugaadwit. 
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CHAP/  knowledged  from  the  wall  of  Antoninufl  to  the 
^^'     columns  of  Hercules. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  city  of 
Autun,  alone  and  unassisted,  had  ventured  to 
declare  against  the  legions  of  Gaul.  After  a 
si^e  of  seven  months,  they  stormed  and  plun- 
dered that  unfortunate  city,  already  wasted  by 
famine.'  Lyons,  on  the  contrary,  had  resisted 
with  obstinate  disaffection  the  arms  of  Aure- 
lian.  We  read  of  the  punishment  of  Lyons,'  but 
there  is  not  any  mention  of  the  rewards  of 
Autun.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  policy  of  civil 
war :  severely  to  remember  injuries,  and  to  fo^ 
get  the  most  important  services.  Revenge  is 
profitable;  gratitude  is  expendive^ 
A.  D.tra,  Aurelian  had  no  sooner  secured  the  person 
•fz^obia;  and  proviuccs  of  Tetricus,  than  he  turned  his 
arms  against  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  queen  of 
.  Palmyra  and  the  East.  Modem  Europe  has 
produced  several  illustrious  women,  who  have 
sustained,  with  glory,  the  weight  of  empire.;  nor 
is  our  own  age  destitute  of  such  distinguished 
characters.  But  ifwe  except  the  doubtful  achiever 
ments  of  Semiramis^  Zenobia  is  perhaps  the. 
only  female  whose  superior  genius  broke  through 
the  servile  indolence  imposed  on  her^sex  by  the 
climate  and  manners  of  Asia.^    She  claimed  her 


.  in  Vet.  Panegyr.  W,  a 

*  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  Augntt  p.  240.  Antmi  was  not  restored  tili  tbe 
reign  ^ODiodetian.    See  Enmenins  de  resunrandis  scliolis. 

^  Almost  eyery  thing  that  is  said  of  the  manners  of  Odenathns  and 
Zenobia  is  taken  from  their  lives  in  the  Angnstaa  History >  by  Tn*- 
beUius  PoUio,  see  p.  193, 196. 
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descent  from  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,   c^A]^. 
equalled  in  beauty  her  anctestor  Cleopatra,  and  ^^^^^ 
far  surpassed  that  princess  in  chastity*  and  va^ 
lour,     Zenobia  was  esteemed  the  most  lovely  as  jJ^^Sw 
well  as  the  most  heroic  of  her  sex.     She  was  of  *»*> 
a  dark  complexion  (for  in  speaking  of  a  lady, 
these  trifles  become  important).   Her  teeth  were 
of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  her  large  black  eyetf 
sparkled  with  uncommon  fire,  tempered  by  the 
most  attractive  sweetness.  Her  voice  wsts  strong 
and  harmonious.     Her  manly   understanding 
was  strengthened  and  adorned  by  study.     She 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  pos- 
sessed in  equal  perfection  the  Greek,  the  Syriac^ 
and  the  Egyptian  languages.     She  had  drawn 
ap  for  her  own  use  an  epitome  of  oriental  his^ 
tory,  and  familiarly  compared  the  beauties  of 
Homer  and  Plato,  under  the  tuition  of  the  sub- 
lime Longinns. 

This  accomplished  woman  gave  her  hand  tohtriMiUm 
Odenathus,  who,  from  a  private  station,  raised 
himself  to  the  dominion  of  the  East.  She  soon 
became  the  friend  and  companion  of  a  hero.  In 
the  intervals  of  war,  Odenathus  passionately 
delighted  in  the  exercise  of  hunting ;  he  pursued 
with  ardour  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  lions, 
panthers,  and  bears ;  and  the  ardour  of  Zenobia 
in  that  dangerous  amusement  was  not  inferior  to 
his  own.  She  had  inured  her  constitution  to 
fatigue,  disdained  the  use  of  a  covered  carriage, 

I  $1»  BCTer  admitted  her  iioBband**  embraces  but  for  the  stke  of 
poiterity.    If  her  hopes  were  baffled,  in  the  ensmng  asontb  she  re&tt« 

rated  the  experiment 
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CHAP  ^generally  appeared  on  horseback  in  a  militaiy 
^^  ,^  habit,  and  sometimes  marched  several  miles  on 


foot  at  the  head  of  the  troops.     The  success  of 
,  O^enathus  was  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to 
her  incomparable  prudence  and  fortitude.  Their 
splendid  victories  over  the  great  king,  whom 
they  twice  pursued  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Ctesi- 
phon,  laid  the  foundations  of  their  united  fame 
and  power.  The  armies  which  they  commanded, 
and  the  provinces  which  they  had  saved,  ac- 
knowledged not  any  other  sovereigns  thap  their 
invincible  chiefs.      The  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  revered  a  stranger  who  had  avenged  their 
captive  emperor,  and  even  the  insensible  son  of 
•    Vialerian  accepted  Odenathus  for  his  legitimate 
~  colleague. 
She  re.         After  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Go- 
^j!f  thic  plunderers  of  Asia,  the  Palmyrenian  prince 
returned  to  the  city  of  Emesa  in  Syria.  Invin- 
cible in  war,  he  was  there  cut  oflF  by  domestic 
treason,  atid  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting 
was  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  occasion,  of  hk 
death.*"     His  nephew,  Msonius,  presumed  to 
dart  his  javelin  before  that  of  his  uncle ;  and 
though  admooiished  of  his  error,  repeated  the 
same  insolence.  As  a  monarch  and  as  a  sports- 
man, Odenathus  was  provoked,  took  away  his^ 
horse,  a  mark  of  ignominy  among  the  barbarians, 
and  chastised  the  rash  youth  by  a  short  con- 
fiiiement.    The  oflFence  was  soon  forgot,  but  the 

'  ^  Hist  Angost.  p.  192,  193^.  Zosimm,  1.  i,  p.  86.  Zonantf,  i 
xU,  p.  638,  The  last  is  clear  and  probable,  the  othert  coofosed  lod 
iBconsittent.  The  text  of  Syncellas,  if  not  corrnpt,  b  abaoiate  i 
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pnHisfalneiit  was  remeiubered ;  and  Maeonius,   chap. 
with  a  few-daring  associates/ assassinated  hife_^;^^ 
nncle  in  the  midst  of  a  great  entertainment,  a.  d.  ssii; 
Herod,  the  son  of  Odenatlius,  though  not  of  Ze- 
nobia,  a  young  man  of  a  soft"  and  eflfeminate 
temper,'  was  killed  with  his  father.    But  Maeo- 
niiis  obtained  only  the  pleasure  of  revenge  by 
this  blopdy  deed.     He  had  scarcely  time  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  Augustus,  before  he  was  sacri- 
ficed by  Zenobia  to  the  memory  of  her  husband."' 

With  the  assistance  of  his  most  faithfiil  »d  »«8ik 
friends,  she  immediately  filled  the  vacant  throne,  suut  aJd 
and  governed  with  manly  counsels  Palmyra,^**** 
Syria,  and  the  East,  above  five  years.  By  the 
death  of  Odenathus,  that  authority  was  at  an 
end  which  the  senate  had  granted  him  only  as  a 
personal  distinction;  but  his  martial,  widow,  dis- 
daining both  the  senate  and  Gallienus,  obliged 
one  of  the  Roman  generals,  who  was  sent  against 
her,  to  retreat  into  Europe,  with  the  loss  of  his 
army  and  his  reputation.''  Instead  of  the  little 
passions  which  so  frequently  perplex  a  female 
reign^  the  steady  administration  of  Zenobia  was 
guided  by  the  most  judicious  maxims  of  policy., 
If  it  was  not  expedient  to  pardon,  she  could  cafan 
her  resentment;  if  it  was  necessary  to  punish, 
she  could  impose  silence  on  the  voice  of  pity. 

^  Odeoathut  and  Zenobia  often  sent  him,  from  thfr^  spoilt  of  tAe 
enrmy,  presents  of  genis  and  toys,  which  he  received  with  infinite 
deHght. 

*"  Some  very  nnjnit  suspicions  have  beea^cast  an  Zenobia,  as  if  she 
was  accessary  to  her  hasband*s  death* 

*  Hist.  Angust.  p.  180, 181. 

o'2  "     . 
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CHAP.  Her  fitrict  economy  was  accused  of  avarice;  yet 
,.!^!..^  on  every  proper  occasion  she  appeared  magni- 
ficent and  liberal.  The  neighbouring  states  of 
Arabia,  Annenia,  and  Persia^  dreaded  her  en- 
mity, and  solicited  her  alliance.  To  the  do- 
minions of  Odenathus,  which  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  frontier3  of  Bythinia,  his  wi- 
dow added  the  inheritance  of  her  ancestors,  the 
populous  and  fertile  kingdom  of  Egypt.  The 
emperor  Claudius  acknowledged  her  merit,  and 
was  content,  that,  while  he  pursued  the  Gothic 
war,  she  should  assert  the  dignity  of  the  empire 
in  the  East."*  The  conduct,  however,  of  Zeno- 
bia  was  attended  with  some  ambi^ity ;  nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  she  had  conceived  the  design  of 
erecting  an  independent  and^  hostile  m<marchy. 
Sheblended  with  the  popular  manners  of  Roman 
princes  the  stately  pomp  of  the  courts  of  Asia, 
and  exacted  from  her  subjects  the  same  adora- 
tion that  was  paid  to  the  successors  of  Cyrus. 
She  bestowed  on  her  three  sons^  a  Latin  educa- 
tion, and  often  shewed  them  to  the  troops  adorn- 
ed with  the  imperial  purple.  For  herself*  she 
reserved  the  diadem,  with  the  splendid  but 
doubtful  title  of  queen  of  the  East. 


**  See  in  Hist.  Aagost.  p.  198,  Aarelian's  tefltimOny  to  her  nerit ; 
and  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Zosimns,  1.  i,  p.  80,  40. 

*!  Tomolaos,  Her^nnianm,  and  VaballathQi.  It  is  supposed  that  tkc 
two  former  were  already  dead,  before  the  war.  On  the  last,  Aorelian 
bestowed  a  small  province  of  Armenia,  with  the  title  of  king :  several 
of  his  medals  are  stiU  extant.    See  tUlemont,  torn,  iii,  p.  1190. 
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When  Aurelian  passed  over  into  Asia,  against   chap. 

an  adversary  whose  sex  alone  could   render  ^^, \^^ 

her  an  object  of  contempt,  his  presence  re-  The  expe- 
stored  obedience  to  the  province  of  Bithynia,  Aureiian, 
already  shaken  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Ze-  ^*  "*'  ^'^ 
nobia.**  Advancing  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  he 
accepted  the  submission  of  Ancyra,  and  was 
admitted  into  Tyana,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  by 
the  help  of  a  perfidious  citizen.  The  generous 
though  fierce  temper  of  Aurelian  abandoned  the 
traitor  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers:  a  superstiti-* 
ous  reverence  induced  him  to  treat  with  lenity 
the  countrymen  of  ApoUonius  the  philosopher/ 
Aatioch  was  deserted  on  his  approach,  till  the 
emperor,  by  his  salutary  edicts,  recalled  the 
fugitives,  and  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all 
wto,  from  necessity  rather  than  choice,  had 
been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Palmyrenian 
queen.  The  unexpected  inildness  of  such  a  con- 
duct reconciled  the  minds  of  the  Syrians,  and, 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  Emesa,  the  wishes  of  the 
people  seconded  the  terror  of  his  arms.* 

Zeuobia  would  have  ill  deserved  her  reputa-Theem. 
tioo,  had  she  indolently  permitted  the  emperor  f/auMlr 
of  the  West  to  approach   within  an  hundred  j^^"^,7" 
miles  of  her  capital.     The  fate  of  the  East  was  tiic  bank* 
decided   in  two  great  battles;  so   similar  iuaodEilTe. 


sa. 


«£ogSmiu,Lf,  p.  44. 

'  Vppisciu  (in  Hist  Angnst.  p.  217)  givct  ns  in  authentic  letter, 
and*  adonbtfal  Tisidn  of  AareUan.  AppollQnias  of  Tyana  wns  born 
above  the  Mune  time  as  Jeans  Christ.  His  life  (that  of  the  former)  is 
related  in  so  fiiboloos  a  manner  by  his  disciples,  that  we  are  at  a  (oia 
to  discoTer  whether  he  was  a  sage,  an  impostor^  or  a  fanatic. 
IS,  I  i,p«40. 
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CHAP,  ftlmost  every  circumstance,  that  we  can  scarcely 
-^.3^.1...  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  except  by 
observing  that  the  first  was  fought  near  Antioch/ 
and  the  second  near  Emesa."*  In  both,  the  queen 
of  Palmyra  animated  the  armies  by  her  pre- 
sence and  devolved  the  execution  of  her  orders 
on  Zabdaa,  who  had  already  signalized  his  mi- 
litary talents  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The 
numerous  forces  of  Zeuobia  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  light  archers,  and  of  heavy  cavalry 
clothed  in  complete  steel.  The  Moorish  and  II- 
lyrian  horse  (^  Aurelian  were  unable  to  sustain 
the  ponderous  charge  of  their  antagonists. 
They  fled  in  real  or  affected  disorder,  engaged 
the  Palmyrenians  in  a  labori6u8  pursuit,  har 
rassed  them  by  a  desultory  combat,  and  at  length 
discomfited  this  impenetrable  but  unwiehlly  bo- 
dy of  cavalry.  The  light  infantry,  in  the  mean 
time,  when  they  had  exhausted  their  quivers, 
remaining  without  protection  against  a  closer 
onset,  exposed  theix  naked  sides  to  the  swords 
of  the  legions.  Aurelian  had  chosen  these  ve- 
teran troojps^  who  werexij»ually  stationed  on  the 
Upper  Daaube,  and  whose  valour  had  been  se- 
verely tried  in  the  Alemannic  war.*  After  the 
defeat  of  Emesa^  Zenobia  found  it  impossible  to 
collect  a  third  army.  As  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Egypt,  the  nations  subject  to  her  empire  had 

'    '  At  a  place  called  Imni«.  Entropfans,  Sextm  Roftit^  and  Jerome, 
mention  only  this  fint  battle. 

"  Vopiscos  in  Hist.  August,  p.  217;  mentions  only  the  second. 
.  '  Zosimus,  K  i,  p.  44 — 18,    HU  account  of  tl|e  two  battles^  U  dear 
'  and  circumstaiUiaK  ,  \ 
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joined  the  standard  of  the  conqueror,  who  de-  chap. 
tached  Frobus;  the  bravest  oi  his  generals,  to  ^,5!L* 
possess  himself  of  the  EgyptijSm  provinces.  Pal- 
myra wais  the  last  resource  of  the  widow  of  Ode- 
nathus.  She  retired  within  the  walls  of  her  ca- 
pital, made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous 
resisiaijlce,  arid  declared,  with  tW  intrepidity  of 
a  Kjferome,  that  the  kst  moinent  of  her  reign  and 
of  iter  me  should  be  the  same. 

Aihid  the  barren  deserts  of  Arabia,  a  few  cul-^«^^ 
{ivated  spots  rise  like  islands  out  of  the  sandy  nu 
oceah'.  Even  the  name  of  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra, 
by  its  sigtiification  in  the  Syriac  as  well  as  in  jthe 
Latin  language,  denoted  the  multitude  of  palm 
trees  which  afforded  ^hade  and  verdure  to  that 
temperate  region.  The  air  was  pure,  and  the 
soil,  watered  by  some  invaluable  springs,  was 
capable  of  producing  fruit  as  well  as  com. 
A  place  possessed  of  such  singular  advantages, 
and  situated  at  a  conVenient  distance^  between 
thegulph  of  Persia  and  the  M^editerranean,  was 
soon  frequented  by  the  caravahs  whiicli  convey- 
ed to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  considerable  part 
of  the  rich  commodities  of  India.  Palmyra  in- 
sensibly increased  into  an  opulent  and  indepen- 
dent city,  and  connecting  the  I^omah'  and  the 
Parthian  monarchies  by  the  mutual  benefits  of 
commerce,  was  suffered  to  obi^erve  an  humble 
neutrality^  till  at  length,  after  the  victories  of 

'  It  ivas  fiye  bundrfd  and  thirty-seven  miles  from  Selacia,  and  two 
booditd  and  three  from  the  nearest  coast  of  Syria,  according  to  the 
teokooing  of  Pliny;  who  in  a  few  words  (Hist.  Natnr.  t,  21)  gives  an 
ncellent  defcription  of  Palmyra* 
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CHAP.  Trajan,  the  little  republic  sunk  into  the  bosom 
^.^.^.,^  of  Rome,  and  flourished  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  in  the  subordinate  though  ha» 
Dourable  rank  of  a  colony.  It  was  during  that 
peaceful  period,  if  we  may  judge'from  a  ifew 
remaining  inscriptions,  that  the  wealthy  Pal- 
myrenians  constructed  those  teniples,  palaces, 
?Lnd  porticos  of  Grecian  architecture,  whose 
ruins,  scattered  over  an  extent  of  several  miles, 
have  deserved  the  curiosity  of  our  travellers. 
The  elevation  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  ap< 
peared  to  reflect  new  splendour  on  their  coun- 
try, and  Palmyra,  for  a  while,  stood  forth  the 
rival  of  Rome:  but  the  competition  was  fatal, 
and  ages  of  prosperity  were  sacrificed  to  a 
moment  of  glory.' 
IfjJJ^'  In  his  march  over  the  sandy  desert  between 
AnreUAo,  Eiuesa  and  Palmyra,  the  emperor  Aurelian  was 
perpetually  harassed  by  the  Arabs;  nor  could 
he  always  defend  his  army,  and  especially  his 
haggage,  from  those  flying  troops  of  active  and 
daring  rpbbers,  who  watched  the  moment  of 
V  surprise,  and  eluded  the  slow  pursuit  of  the  le- 
gions, Th^  siege  of  Palmyra  was  an  object  far 
more  difficult  and  important,  and  the  emperor, 
who  with  incessant  vigour,  pressed  the  attacks 
in  person,  was  himself  wounded  with  a  dart 
^*  The  Roman  people,"  says  Aurelian,  in  an 
original  letter,  "speak  with  contempt  of  the 

*  Some  English  travellen'  irom  Aleppo  discovered  the  rniiu  of  PM' 
nyra,  abont  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Onr  cariosity  has  since  betn 
gratified  in  a  more  splendid  manner  by  Messieurs  Wood  and  Daw- 
kins.  For  the  history  of  Palmyra,  we  may  consalt  the  masteriy  dis- 
sertation of  Dr.  Halley  in  the  Philosophicpd  Transactions ;  Lowthorp*^ 
Ahridgement,  toI.  iii,  p.  618,     ^ 
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^  war-  which  I  am  waging  against  a  woman,  chap. 
"  They  are  ignorant  both  of  the  character  and  _.^L.. 
"  of  the  power  of  Zenobia.  It  is  impossible  to 
'*  enumerate  her  warlike  preparations,  of  stones, 
"  of  arrows,  and  of  every  species  of  missile  wea- 
"pons.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  provided 
**  with  stwo  or  three  baUsta^  and  artificial  fires 
"  are  thrown  from  her  military  engines.  The 
"  fear  of  punishment  has  armed  her  with  ades- 
"  perate  courage.  Yet  still  I  trust  in  the  pro- 
"  tecting  deities  of  Rome,  who  have  hitherto 
"  been  favourable  to  all  my  undertakings/'* 
Doubtful,  however,  of  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
and  of  the  event  of  the  siege,  Aurelian  judged 
it  more  prudent  to  offer  terms  of  an  advan- 
tageous capitulation;  to  the  queen,  a  splendid 
retreat;  to  the  citizens,  their  ancient  privileges. 
His  proposals  were  obstinately  rejected,  and 
the  refusal  was  accompanied  with  insult. 

The  firmness  of  Zenobia  was  supported  by  ^^o  *>•- 
the  hope,  that  in  a  very  short  time  famine  would  master  of 
compel  the  Roman  army  to  repass  the  desert ;  and  oMh« 
and  by  the  reasonable  expectation  that  the^^^* 
kings  of  the  East,  and  particularly  the  Persian 
monarch,  would  arm  in  the  defence  of  their 
most  natural  ally.     But  fortune  and  the  perse- 
verance of  Aurelian  overcame  every  obstacle. 
The  death  of  Sapor,  which  happened  about  this 
lime,^  distracted  the  councils  of  Persia^  and  the 
inconsiderable  succours  that  attempted  to  re- 

*  VopUeui  in  mst.  Aognst.  p.  219.  •' 

>  From  a  ?ery  donbtftU  chronology  I  hare  endeaTonred  to  extniel 
tbe  most  probable  date. 
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CHAP,  lieve  Palmyra,  were  easily  intercepted  either  T>y 
...^ss^r  the  a*ms  or  the  liberality  of  the  empeiror.  From 
every  part  of  Syria,  a  regular  successioln  of  con- 
voys safely  arrived  in  the  camp,  ^h'ich  increased 
,  by  the  return  of  Probus  with  hii  Victorious 
troops  from  the  conquest  of  £^pt.  ft  wfiis  then 
that  Zehobia  resoilved  to  fly.  She  thoiihted 
the  fleetest  of  her  dromedai-ies,*  and  had  al- 
ready reached  the  banks  o^  the  Euphrates, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Palmyra,  wlfieh  she  was 
overtaken  by  the  pursuit  of  Aiirelian's  light 
A.  D.  JTi.  jiQpge^  seized,  and  b'lfought  back  a  captive  to  the 
feet  of  the  emperor.  Her  capital  soon  after- 
wards surrendered,  and  was  treated  with  unex- 
pected lenity.  The  arms^  horses,  and  camels, 
with  an  imnlense  treasure  ot  gold,  silver,  silk, 
and  precious  stones,  were  all  delivered  to  the 
conqueror;  who  leaving  only  a  garrison  of  six 
hundred  archers,  returned  to  Emesa,  and  em- 
ployed some  time  in  the  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments  at  the  end  of  so  memorable 
a  war,  which  restored  to  the  obedience  of  Rome 
those  provinces  that  had  renounced  their  alle- 
giance since  the  captivity  of  Valerian. 
B<^wr  When  the  Syrian  queen  was  t)rought  into  the 
presence  of  Aurelian,  he  sternly  asked  her,  how 


*■  Hi«t.  AngQtt.  p.  218.  Zosimtit,  I.  i,  p.  60.  Tli«ngk  the  aund 
is  a  heavy  heast  of  burthen,  the  dromedary,  who  is  either  of  the  same 
or  of  ^kindred  species,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  on 
all  occasions  which  reqaire  celerity.  The  Arabs  affirm,  that  he  will 
lun  over  as  moch  groond  in  one  day,  as  their  fleetest  horses  can  per- 
Ibrai  IB  eight  or  ten.  See  Boflbn  Hist.  Natorelle,  torn,  si,  p.  SSi,  and 
Shaw*i  TnivdSy  p.  167. 
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nht  had  presumed  to  rise  in  arms  agaitist  the  chap, 
emptors  of  Acme?    The  answer  of  ZenObia^J^^ 
was  a  pindent  ttiijh:ture  of  respe<*t  and  firmness. 
''  Because  I  dilsd^ed  td  consider  as  Roman 
"  emperots  an  Aikredlus  or  a  Galfienus.    You 
'*  alone  I  ackno\^ledge  as  my  conqiteror  and 
'*  my  sovereign.*^    Btit  as  female  fortitude  is 
cotnmonly  artificial,  so  it  is  sddom  stteady  or 
consistent    The  courage  6f  Zehobii  deserted 
her  in  the  hour  of  trial;  she  tt^mbled  kl  the 
angry  clatnours  of  the  soldiers^  who  called 
aloud  for  her  immediate  executioii ;  forgot  the 
generons  despair  of  Cleopatra,  which  she  had 
proposed  as  her  model ;  and  igUominiously  pur- 
chased life  by  the  sacrifice  -of  her  fame  and 
her  firierids.  It  was  to  their  counsels,  whi'^h  go- 
verned the  weakness  of  her  sex,  that  she  imput- 
ed the  guilt  of  her  obstinate  resistailrce;  it  was 
on  their  heads  that  she  directed  the  vengeance 
of  the  cruel  Aurelian.    The  fame  of  Longinus, 
who  Wsi!s'  included  among  the  numerous  and 
perhaps  innocenft  Tictims  of  her  ifeat,  will  sur- 
vive thit  of  the  queen  who  feetrAyecf,  or  tJie  ty- 
rant who  condemned  him.  Gehi^is  and  learning 
were  incapable  of  moving  4  fierce  unlettered 
soldier,  but  they  had  served  to  elevate  and  har- 
monise the  soul  of  Longinus.  Without  uttering 
a  complaint,  he  calmly  followed  the  execu- 
tioner, pitying  his  unhappy  mistress,  and,  be- 
fltovnng  comfort  on  his  afilicted  firiends/ 

*  PolUd  in  HUt  p.  100. 

*  Vopiicas  in  Hist.  August,  p.  210.    Zosimos,  1.  i,  p.  61. 
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CHAP.       Returning  frern  the  conquest  of  the  East, 

;^,,  Aurelian  had  already  crossed  the  straits  which 

Rebellion  divide  Europe  from  Asia,  when  he  was  pro 
of  Palmy-  voked  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Palmyrenians 
"*  had  massacred  the  goyemor  and  garrison  which 

he  had  left  among  them,  and  again  erected  the 
standard  of  revolt.    Without  a  moment's  deli 
beratioUy  he  once  more  turned  his  face  towards 
Syria.    Antioch  was  alarmed  by  his  rapid  ap- 
proach, and  the  helpless  city  of  Palmyra  felt 
the  irresistible  wdght  of  his  resentment.     We 
have  a  letter  of  Aurelian  himself,  in  which  he 
acknowledges/  that  old  men,  women,  children, 
and  peasants,  bad  been  involved  in  that  dread- 
ful execution,  which  should  have  been  confined 
to  armed  rebellion;  and  although  his  principal 
concern  seems  directed  to  the  re^establishment 
of  a  temple  of  the  sun,  he  discovers  some  pity 
for  the  remnant  of  the  Palmyrenians,  to  whom 
he  grants  the  permission  of  rebuilding  and  in- 
habiting their  city.    But  it  is  easier  to  destroy 
than  to  restore.    The  seat  of  corfimerce,  of  arts, 
and  of  Zenobia,  gradually  sunk  into  an  obscure 
town,  a  trifling  fortress,  and  at  length  a  miser- 
able village.    The  present  citizens  of  Palmyra, 
consisting  of  thirty  or  forty  families,  have  erected 
their  mud-cottages  vnthin  the  spacious  court  of  ^ 
a  magnificent  temple. 
Xpi^wes     Another  and  a  last  labour  still  awaited  the 
the  rebel,  indefatigable  Aurelian;  to  suppress  a  dangerous 
Fimios  in  though  obscurc  rebel,  who,  during  the  revolt  of 
^^      Palmyra,  had  arisen  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

*    .  HUt  Angnst.  p.  219. 


•     OV  THE  KOMAK  EMUKE,  '       4fr 

FiTiJius,  the   friend  and  ally,  as  he  proudly   chap. 
styled  himself,  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  was,_^';,,, 
no  more  than  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Egypt 
In  the  course  of  his  trade  to  India,  he  had 
formed  very  intimate  connexions  with  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  Blemmyes,  whose  situation  on 
either  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  gave  them  an  easy 
introduction  into  the  Upper  Egypt.  The  Egyp- 
tians he  inflamed  with  the  hope  of  freedom, 
and,  at  the  head  of  their  furious  multitude, . 
broke  into  the  city  of  Alexandria,, where  he  as- 
sumed the  imperial  purple,  coined  money,  pub- 
lished edicts,  and  raised  an  army,  which,. as  he 
vainly  boasted,  he  was  capable  of  maintaining 
from  the  sole  profits  of  his  paper  trade.     Such 
troops  were  a  feeble  defence  against  the  ap- 
proach of  Aurelian;  and  it  seems  almost  un- 
necessary to  relate,  that  Firmns  was  routed, 
taken,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.     Aurelian 
might  now  congratulate  the  senate,  the  people, 
and  himself,  that  in  little  more  than  three  years 
he  had  restored  universal  peace  and  order  to 
the  Roman  world.' 

Since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  no  general  had  ^umpiliV 
more  nobly  deserved  a  triumph  than  Aurelian ;  AurdUn. 
nor  was  a  triumph  ever  celebrated  with  supe- 


<See  Vopisciisiii  Hist.  Aogntt.  p.  190,242.  Am  an  iutaoce  of 
tuury,  it  ii  obtenred,  that  he  bad  glaM  windows.  He  was  remark- 
able for  bis  strength  and  appetite,  bis  courage  and  dexterity..  From 
tbc  letter  of  Anrelian,  we  may  justly  infer,  that  Firmos  was  tbeJast 
of  the  rebels,  and  consequently  that  Tetricns  was  abcady  suppressed. 
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CHAP,  rior  pride  and  magnificence.^  The  pomp  was 
^  opened  by  twenty  elephants,  four  royal  tigera, 
and  above  two  hundred  of  the  most  curioas 
animals  from  every  climate  of  the  north,  the 
east,  and  the  south.  They  were  followed  by 
sixteen  hundred  gladiators,  devoted  to  the  cruel 
amusement  of  the  amphitheatre  The  wealth 
of  Asia,  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  so  many  con- 
quered nations,  and  the  magnificent  plate  and 
wardrobe  of  the  Syrian  queen,  were  disposed 
in  exact  symmetry  or  artful  disorder.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
earth,  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia, 'Persia,  Bactriana, 
^  India,  and  China,  all  remarkable  by  their  rich 
or  singular  dresses,  displayed  the  fame  and 
power  of  the  Roman'  emperor,  who  exposed 
likewise  to  the  public  view  the  presents  that  he 
had  received,  and  particularly  a  great  numl>er 
of  crowns  of  gold,  the  ofierings  of  grateful  cities. 
The  victories  of  Aurelian  were  attested  by  the 
long  train  of  captives  who  reluctantly  att^ided 
his  triumph,  Goths,  Vandals,  Sarmatians,  Ale- 
inanni,  Franks,  Gauls,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians. 
Each  people  was  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
inscription,  and  the  title  of  Amazons  was  be- 
stowed on  ten  martial  heroines  of  the  Gothic 
nation  who  had  been  taken  in  arms.^     But  every 


^  See  the  triiunph  of  AnreNan,  described  by  Vopiscos.  He  relates 
the  particulars  ^^itb  his  usoal  miDateness ;  and  on  this  occasion  they 
happen  to  be  interestinfl^.    Hist.  August,  p.  220. 

*  Ainone  barbarous  nations,  women  have  often  copbated  by  the  side 
of  tbeir  husbands.    But  it  is  ahnost  impossible,  tiiat  a  society,  of  J 
■oos  (hoiild  ever  have  existed  either  in  the  old  or  new  world* 
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eye,  disregarding  the  crowd  of  captiyes,  was   chap. 
fixed  on  the  emperor  Tetricus,  and  thb  queen ,,  J!^l^^ 
of  iJie  East.    The  former,  as  well  as  his  son, 
whom  he  had  created  Angustus,  was  dressed 
in  Gallic  trowsers,*"  a  saffron  tunic,  and  a  rbhe 
of  purple.  The  beauteous  figure  of  Zenobia  was 
confined  by  fetters  of  gold ;  a  slave  supported 
the  gold  chain  which  encircled  her  neck,  and 
she  almost  fainted  under  the  intolerable  weight 
of  jewels.    She  preceded  on  foot  the  magnifi-  ' 
cent  chariot,  in  which  she  once  hoped  to  enter 
the  gates  of  Rome.    It  was  followed  by  two 
other  chariots,  still  more  sumptuous,  of  Odena- 
thus  and  of  the  Persi?tn  monarch.    The  trium- 
phal car  of  Aurelian  (it  had  formerly  been  used 
by  a  Gothic  king)  was  drawn  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  either  by  four  stags  or  by  four  ele 
phantfii.^   The  most  illustrious  of  the  senate,  the  -^ 
people,  and  the  army,  closed  the  solemn  proces- 
sion.   Unfeigned  joy,  wonder,  and  gratitude^ 
swelled  the  acclamations  of  the' multitude;  but 
the  satisfaction  of  the  senate  was  clouded  by 
the  appearance  of  Tetricus ;  nor  could  they  sup- 
press a  rising  murmur,  that  the  haughty  emperor 


^  The  QM  of  hr^Mm^  breechci,  or  trowsen^  wu  still  conridered  in 
Italy  u  a  QtOic  aad  barbarian  ftihtoo.  The  RomaoHhoweTer,  liad 
BHide  great  advances  towards  it  To  encircle  the  legs  and  thighs  with 
/■•eut,  or  bands,  was  anderstood,  in  the  time  of  Pompcy  and  Horace^ 
to  be  a  proof  of  ill  health  and  effeminacy.  -  In  the  age  of  Trajan,  the 
mtom  was  conlined  to  the  rich  and  Inxnrioos.  It  gradnaUy  waa 
adopted  by  the  meanest  of  the  people.  See  a  yery  curions  note  of 
CsMaboBy  ad  Soeton.  in  Angnst.  c.  88. 

'Most  probably  the  former ^  the  latter,  seen  on  the  medals  of  An- 
KliaD^  only  denote  (accerdia|  to  the  letmed  cardinal  Norris)  an  ori 
•atal  victory. 
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CHAP,   sliould  thus  expose  to  public  ignominy  the  per^ 
son  of  a  Roman  and  a  magistrate."" 


Hu  treat-       But  howcver,  in  the  treatment  of  his  unfoi- 
Tetriras    tunato  tivals,  Aurelian  might  indulge  his  pride^ 
■nd  zeno.  j^^  behaved  towards  them  with  a  generous  cle- 
mency,  which  was  seldom  exercised  by  the  an- 
cient conquerors.     Princes  who,  without  suc- 
cess, had  defended  their  throne  or  freedom, 
were  frequently   strangled  in  prison,  as  soon 
as  the  triumphal  pomp  ascended  the  capitol 
These  usurpers,  whom  their  defeat  had  convic 
ted  of  the  crime  of  treason,  were  permitted  to 
spend  their  lives  in  alOffuence  and  honourable  re- 
pose.   The  emperor  presented  Zenobia  with  an 
elegant  villa  at  Tibur  orTivoli,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  capital ;  the  Syrian  queen  insen- 
sibly sunk  into  a  Roman  matron,  her  daughter 
married  into  noble  families,  and  her  race  was 
not  yet  extinct  in  the  fifth  century."     Tetricus 
and  his  son  were  reinstated  in  their  rank  and 
fortunes.     They  erected  on  the  Caelian  hill  a 
magnificent   palace,   and    as  soon   as    it  was 
finished,  invited  Aurelian  to  supper.     On  his 
entrance,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  with  a 
picture  which  represented  their  singular  history. 
They  were  delineated  offering  to  the  emperor  a 
civic  crown  and  the  sceptre  of  Gaul,  and  again 


""  The  ezpfCMioa  of  Caipbimiiiu  (Eelog.  i,  60),  NuUm  ducet  eaptka 
triamphot,  as  applied  to  Rome,  contains  a  yery  manifest  allusion  and 
censure. 

"  Vopis(?os  in  Hist.  Angnst  p.  IW.  Hieronym.  in  Chron«  I»ros|icir 
in  Chron.  Baronius  ^apposes  that  Zenobins,  bishop  of  Florence  in  tkM 
time  of  St.  Ambrose,  was  of  her  family. 
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receiviDg  at  his  hands  the  ornaments  of  the  sen-  chap. 
atorial  dignity.  The  father  was  afterwards  in-,_il,,, 
vested  with  the  gov^emment  of  Lucania;''and 
Aurelian,  who  soon  admitted  the  abdicated 
monarch  to  his  friendship  and  conversation, 
fanuliarly  asked  him,  whether  it  were  not  more 
desirable  to  administer  a  province  of  Italy,  than 
to  reign  beyond  the  Alps?  The  son  long  conti* 
nued  a  respectable  member  of  the  senate;  nor 
was  there  any  one  of  the  Roman  nobility  more 
esteemed  by  Aurelian,  as  well  as  by  his  sue* 
oessors.^ 

So  long  and  so  varions  was  the  pomp  of  Au-Hiim«giii. 
relian*s  triumph,  that  although  it  opened  with  devoOoa. 
the  dawn  of  day,  the  slow  majesty  of  the  pro- 
cession ascended  not  the  capitol  before  the 
ninth  hour;  and  it  was  already  dark  when  the 
emperor  returned  to  the  palace.  The  festival 
was  protracted  by  theatrical  representations, 
the  games  of  the  circus,  the  hunting  of  wild 
beasts,  combats  ofgladiators,  and  naval  engage-* 
ments.  Liberal  donatives  were  distributed  to 
the  army  and  people ;  and  several  institutions, 
agreeable  or  beneficial  to  the  city,  contributed 
to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  Aurelian.  A  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  oriental  spoils  was  con- 
secrated to  the  gods  of  Rome;  the  capitol,  and 
every  other  temple,  glittered  with  the  oflFerings 

*  Vopisc.  if»  Hist.  Aiigast  p.  2Sl.  Batropios,  ix,  19.  Victor  Jmifon 
B«t  PoUio,  in  Hist.  Augttst.  p.  196,  says  that  Tettkns  was  made  cor^ 
rector  of  all  Italy. 

r  Hut  Aognst.  p*  197. 
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CH/vp  of  his  ostentatious  piety;  and  ikife  t^ple  of 
^^,..1...  the  sun  alone  received  abovfe  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.**  This  last  was  a  magnificent 
structure,  erected  by  the  emperor  on  the  side  of 
the.Quirinal  hill,  and  dedicated,  soon  after  the 
triumph,  to  that  deity  whom  Aurelian  adored  , 
as  the  parent  of  his  life  and  fortunes.  His  mo- 
ther had  been  an  inferior  priestess  in  the  chapel 
of  the  sun ;  a  peculiar  devotion  to  the  god  of 
light  was  a  sentiment  which  the  fortunate  pea- 
sant imbibed  in  his  infancy;  and  every  step  of 
^  his  elevation,  every  victory  of  his  reign,  fortified 
superstition  by  gratitude.' 
He  sap-  The  arms  of  Aurelian  had  vanquished  the  fo- 
•eStTon^trei^  and  domestic  foes  of  the  republic-  We 
*•"••  are  assured,  that,  by  his  salutary  rigour,  crimes 
and  factions,  mischievous  arts  and  pernicious 
connivance,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  feeble  and 
oppressivegovernment,  were  eradicated  through- 
out the  Roman  world.*  But  if  we  attentively 
reflect  how  much  svnfter  is  the  progress*  of  cor- 
ruption than  its  cure^  and  if  we  remember"  that 
the  years  abandoned  to  public  disorders  ex- 
ceeded the  months  allotted  to  the  martiaL  reign 
of  Aurelian,  we  must  confess  that  a  few  short 
intervals  of  peace  were  insufficient  for  the  ardu- 


^  Vopiscos  in  Hist.  Angust.  222.  Zosimas,  1.  i,  p.  50  He  placed 
in  It  the  images  of  Belns  and  of  the  Sun,  which  he  had  brotight  from 
Palmyra.  It  wa«  dedicated  in  the  fonrth  year  of  his  rtign  (Euscb.  in 
chron.),  bat  was  most  assuredly  began  immediately  on  his  acccsiion. 

'  See  in  the  Angustaa  History,  p.  210,  the  omens  of  his  fortune.     His 
devotion  to  the  sun  appears  in  his  letters,  on  his  medals,  and  is  i 
tioned  in  the  Cssars  of  Julian.    Commentaire  de  Spttibeiro,  p.  KHI. 

*  Vopiscos  in  Hist.  August,  p.  221. 
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ods  work  of  reformation.  Even  his  attempt  to  chap. 
restoi^e  the  integrity  of  the  coin  was  opposed  by  .^^^^^^ 
a  formidable  insurrection.  The  emperor's  vex- 
ation breaks  out  in  one  of  his  private  letters: 
**  Surely,"  says  he,  "  the  gods  have  decreed  that 
"  my  life  should  be  a  perpetual  warfare^  A  se- 
"  dition  within  the  walls  has  just  now  giveh 
"  birth  to  a  very  serious  civil  war.  The  work- 
"  men  of  the  mint,  at  the  instigation  of  Felicis- 
'*  simus,  a  slave  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  an 
"  employment  in  the  finances,  have  risen  in  re- 
"  bellion.  They  are  at  length  suppressed ;  but 
"  sevea  thou  sand  of  my  soldiers  have  been  slain 
"  in  the  contest;  of  those  troops  whose  ordinary 
"  station  is  in  Dacia,  and  the  camps  along  the 
"Danube."*  Other  writers  who  confirm  the 
same  fact,  add  likewise,  that  it  happened  soon 
after  Aurelian's  triumph ;  that  the  decisive  en- 
gagement was  fought  on  the  Caglian  hill;  that 
the  workmen  of  the  mint  had  adulterated  the 
coin;  and  that  the  emperor  restored  the  public 
credit  by  delivering  out  good  money  in  ex- 
change for  the  bad,  which  the  people  was  com- 
manded to  bring  into  the  treasury." 

We  might  content  ourselves  with  relating  this  obsrrva- 
extraordinary  transaction;  but  we  cannot  dis- o,*?"J."**" 
seiublo  liow  much  in  its  present  form  it  appears 
to  us  inconsistent  and  incredible.    The  debase- 
ment of  the  coin  is  indeed  wdl  suited  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gallienus;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that 

I 

*  Hist  August,  p.  222    Aorelian  calls  those  tfbldten  Biberi  Rifarietf* 
sci^  Cdstrianiy  Daciscu 
"  Zostmns,  1.  i,  p.  56.    Eutropius,  ix,  14.    Aorel.  Victor. 
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oiAp.  the  instruments  of  the  corruption  might  dread 
r. .*.--.*..  the  inflexible  justice  of  Aurelian.  But  tlie 
guilt,  as  well  as  the  profit,  must  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  few.;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  by  what 
arts  they  could  arm  a  people  whom  they  had 
injured,  against  a  monarch  whom  they  had  be- 
trayed. We  might  naturisiUy  qxpect,  that  such 
miscreants  should  have  shared  the  public  de- 
testation, with  the  informers  and  the  other  mi- 
nisters of  oppression ;  and  that  the  reformation 
of  the  coin  should  have  been  an  action  equally 
popular  with  the  destruction  of  those  obsolete 
accounts,  which  by  the  emperor's  orders  were 
burnt  in  the  forum  of  Trajan/  In  an  age  when  the 
principles  of  commerce  were  so  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, the  most  desirable  end  might  perhaps 
be  effected  by  harsh  and  injudicious  means ;  but  a 
temporary  grievance  of  such  a  nature  can  scarce- 
ly excite  and  support  a  serious  civil  war.  The 
repetition  of  intolerable  taxes,  imposed  either  on 
the  land  or  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  may  at  last 
provoke  those  who  will  not,  or  who  cannot,  re- 
linquish their  country;  but  the  case  is  far  other- 
wise in  every  operation  which,  by  whatsoever 
expedients,  restores  the  just  value  of  money. 
The  transient  evil  is  soon  obliterated  by  the  per- 
manent benefit;  the  loss  is  divided  among  mul- 
titudes; and  if  a  few  wealthy  individuals  expe- 
rience a  sensible  diminution  of  treasure,  with 
their  riches,  they  at  the  same  time  lose  the  de- 
gree of  weight  and  importance  which  they  de* 

"  Hi«t*  Angnst.  p.  222.    AorcL  Victor. 
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rived  from  the  possession  of  them.  However  ^^^''• 
Aurelian  might  chuse  to  disguise  the  real  cause  «^^^.«,., 
uf  the  insurrectioa,  his  reformation  of  the  coin 
could  only  furnish  a  faint  pretence  to  a  party 
already  powerful  and  discontented.  Rome, 
though  deprived  of  freeddtn,  was  distracted  by 
faction.  The  people,  towards  whom  the  em- 
peror, himself  a  plebeian,  always  expressed  a 
peculiar  fondness,  lived  in  perpetual  dissension 
>vith  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the 
praetorian  guards.^  Nothing  less  than  the  firm 
though  secret  conspiracy  of  those  ord<;:rs,  of  the 
authority  of  the  first,  the  wealth  of  the  second, 
and  the  ailns  of  the  third,  could  have  displayed 
a  strength  capable  of  contending  in  battle  with 
the  veteran  legions  of  the  Danube,  which,  under 
the  conduct  of  a  martial  sovereign,  had  achiev- 
ed the  conquest  of  the  West  and  of  the  East. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  or  the  object  of  this  ^rneuy  ot 
rebellion,  unputed  with  so  little  probability  to 
the  workmen  of  the  mint,  Aurelian  used  his 
victory  with  unrelenting  rigour.'  He  was  na^ 
turally  of  a  severe  disposition.  A  peasant  and  a 
soldier,  his  nerves  yielded  not  easily  to  the  im- 
pressions of  sympathy,  and  ho  could  sustain 
without  emotion  the  sight  of  tortures  and  death. 
Trained  from  his  earliest  youth  in  the  exercise 


'  lt]«lready  raged  before  Anreliai/t  retam  from  Egypt.  See  Vo* 
piscns,  who  quotes  an  original  letter.     Hirt.  Angnst.  p.  244. 

» Vopiscna  in  Hist.  Angnst  p.  222  *  The  two  Victors.  Fiitro- 
pitm,  ix,  14.  Zosimns  (1.  i,  p.  48)  mentions  only  three  senators,  and 
places  their  death  before  the  eastern  war. 
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CHAP,   of  arms,  he  set  too  small  a  value  on  the  lite  of 

^ \^^^  a  citizen,  chastised  by  military  execution  the 

slightest  oftences,  and  transferred  the  stem  dis- 
cipline of  the  camp  into  the  civil  administration 
of  the  laws.  His  love  of  justice  often  became 
a  blind  and  furious  passion;  and  whenever  be 
*  deemed  his  own  or  the  public  safety  endanger- 
ed, he  disregarded  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the 
proportion  of  punishments.  The  unprovoked 
rebellion  virith  which  the  Romans  rewarded  his 
services  exasperated  his  haughty  spirit.  Th^ 
noblest  families  of  the, capital  were  involved  in 
the  guilt  or  suspicion  of  this  dark  conspiracy. 
A  hasty  spirit  of  revenge  urged  the  bloody 
prosecution,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the 
*  nephews  of  the  emperor.  The  executioners 
(if  we  may  use  the  expression  of  a  contemporary 
poet)  were  fatigued,  the  prisons  were  crowded, 
and  the  unhappy  senate  lamented  the  death  or 
absence  of  its  most  illustrious  nu^mbers.*  Nor 
was  the  pride  of  Aurelian  less  offensive  to  that 
assembly  than  his  cruelty.  Ignorant  or  impa- 
tient of  the  restraints  of  civil  institutions,  he  dis- 
dained to  hold  his  power  by  any  other  title  than 
that  of  the  sword,  and  governed  by  right  of  con- 
quest, an  empire  which  he  had  saved  aiid 
Aubdaed*^ 


*  NoUa  catenati  feralie  pompa  senate 
Caniificiini  lassabit  o}^va\  nee  carcere  pleno 
Infeiix  raros  numerabit  coria  patres.  « 

Calpharo.  Eclog.  i,  60, 
^  Accordinj:  to  the  yonn^er  Victor,  he  sometimes  wore  the  diadein* 
p9M»  and  DomJaiM  appear  on  his  medals.  • 
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It  was  otieerved  by  one  of  the  most  sagacious   chap. 
of  the  Roman  princes,  that  the  talents  of  his . 


predecessor  Aurelian  were  better  suited  to  the 
command  of  an  army,  than  to  the  government  of 
an  ampire.*  Conscious  of  the  character  in  which  Hemarchrt 
nature  and  expmence  had  enabled  him  to  ex-  £aau  •nd 
cd,  heagam  took  the  field  a  few  months  after  n«ted**"' 
his  triumph.     It  was  expedient  to  exercise  the  octoiS^^ 
restless  temper  of  the  l^ons  in  some  foreign 
war;  and  the  Persian  monarch,  exulting  in  the 
shame  of  Valerian,  still  braved  with  impunity 
the  offended  majesty  of  Rome.     At  the  head  of 
an  army,  less  formidable  by  its  numbers  than 
by  its  discipline  and  valour,  the  emperor  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  straits  which  divide  Europe 
from  Asia.     He  there  experienced,   that  the 
most  absolute  power  is  a  weak  defence  against 
the  effects  of  despair.  -  He  had  threatened  one 
of  his  secretaries  who  was  accused  of  extortion; 
and  it  was  known  that  he  seldom  threatened  in 
vain.    The  last  hope  which  remained  for  the 
criminal  was  to  involve  some  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army  in  his  danger,  or  at  least  in 
his  fears.     Artfully  counterfeiting  his  master's 
hand,  he  shewed  them,  in  a  long  and  bloody 
list,  £heir  own  names  devoted  to  death.     With- 
out suspecting  or  examining  the  fraud,  they  re- 
solved to  secure  their  lives  by  the  murder  of  the 
emperor.     On  his  march,  between  Byzantium 
and  Heraclea,  Aurelian  was  suddenly  attacked 


'It  was   the  observation  of   Diocletian.      See  Vopisctu  ia  Hist 
August,  p.  ^21. 
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CHAP,  by  the  conspiratorfir,  whose  stations  gaye  them 

^; 1^,^  a  right  to  surround  his  person,  and  after  a  short 

A.  D.  276,  resistance,  fell  by  the  hand  of.  M ucapor,  a  ge 
•nnar^.  ^^^^  whom  he  had  always  loved  and  trusted. 
He  died  regretted  by  the  army,  detested  by  the 
senate,  but  universally  acknowledged  as  a  wa^ 
like  and  fortunate  prince,  the  useful  though  se^ 
vere  reformer  of  a  degenerate  state/ 


^  VopUciu  io  Hist  Angust.  p.  221.    ZMimas,  1. 1,  p.  67*    E«lfO|». 
ill,  U.    The  two  Victon. 
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Conduct  of  the  army  and  senate  after  the  death  of 
AwreUan.-^JReigns  of  Tacitus,  Probus,  Cams, 
and  his  sans. 

Such  ^as  the  nnliappy  condition  of  the  Ro-  ^^f /*• 
maa  emperors,  that  'whatever  might  be  their  -**—•**- 
conduct,  their  fate  was  commonly  the  same.  A  ^^^l^' 
life  of  pleasure  or  virtue^  of  severity  or  mild-  *«"*  *>«-^ 
ness,  of  mdolence  or  glory,  alike  led  to  an  un*  army  and 
timely  grave;  and  almost  every  reign  is  closed  for  thV*** 
by  the  same  disgusting  repetition  of  treason  and  ^^*^pe^/ 
murder.    The  death  of  Aurelian,  however,  is  "«"• 
emarkable  by  its  extraordinary  consequences. 
The  l^ons  admired,  lamented,  and  revenged, 
their  victorious  chief.     The  artifice  of  his  per- 
fidious secretary  was  discovered  and  punished. 
The  deluded  conspirators  attended  the  funeral 
of  their  injured  sovereign,  with  sincere  or  well- 
feigned,  contrition,  and  submitted  to  the  unani* 
mous  resolution  of  the  military  order,  which 
was  signified  by  the  following  epistle:     "  The 
"  brave  and  fortunate  armies  to  the  senate  and 
"'  people  of  Rome.     The  crime  of  one  man,  and 
"  the  error  of  many,  have  deprived  us  of  the 
"  late  emperor  Aurelian.     May  it  please  you, 
*'  venerable  lords  and  fathers!  to  place  him  in 
''  the  number  of  the  gods,  and  to  appoint  a  sue* 
"  cessor  whom  your  judgment  shall   declare 
**  worthy  of  the  imperial  purple!    None  of  those 
"  whose  guilt  or  misfortune  have  contributed 


XIL 
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CHAP.  "  to  our  loss,  shall  ever  reign  over  us."*  The 
,  Roman  senators  heard,  without  surprise,  that 
another  emperor  had  been  assassinated  in  his 
camp;  they  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  fell  of  Au- 
relian;  but  the  modest  and  dutiful  address  of 
the  legions,  when  it  was  communicated  in  full 
assembly,  by  the  consul,  diffused  the  most 
pleasing  astonishment*  Such  honours  as  fear 
and  perhaps  esteem  could  extort,  they  liberally 
poured  forth  on  the  memory  of  their  deceased 
sovereign.  Such  acknowledgements  as  grati- 
tude could  inspire,  they  returned  to  the  faithful 
armies  of  the  republic,  who  entertained  so  just 
a  sense  of  the  legal  authority  of  the  senate  |n 
the  choice  of  an  emperor.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  flattering  appeal,  the  most  prudent  of  the 
assembly  declined  exposing  their  safety  suid 
dignity  to  the  caprice  of  an  armed  multitude. 
The  strength  of  the  legions  was,  indeed,  a  pledge 
of  their  sincerity,  since  those  who  may  com- 
mand are  seldom  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
dissembling;  but  could  it  naturally  be  expected, 
that  a  hasty  repentance  would  correct  the  in- 
veterate habits  of  fourscore  years?  Should  the 
soldiers  relapse  into  their  accustomed  seditions, 
their  insolence  might  disgrace  the  majesty  of 
the  senate,  and  prove  fiital  to  the  object  of  its 
choice.  Motives  like  these  dictated  a  decree, 
by  which  the  election  of  a  new  emperor  was  re- 
ferred to  the  suffrage  of  the  military  order. 


*  Vopfflcns  Jo  Hilt.  August  p.  S82.    AnreUus  Victor  mentioni  t 
formal  depnUtioo  from  Uie  troops  to  the  senate. 
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The  contentioa  that  ensued  is  one  of  the  best   chap. 

attested  Jt>ut  mpst  improbable,  events  in  the  his- , J_, 

tory  of  mankind.^    The  troops,  as  if  satiated  a.  0,275, 
with  the  exercise  of  power,  again  conjured  the  a  peaceful  • 
senate  to  tnvegft  one  of  hs  own  body  with  the  num'^' 
imperial  purple.     The  senate  still  persisted  in  ^^^^ 
its  refii'sal;  the  army  in  its  request.    The  re- 
ciprocal oflTer  was  {Pressed  and  rejected  at  least 
three  times,  and  whilst  the  obstmate  modesty 
of  either  party  was  resolved  to  receive  a  master 
from  the  hands  of  the  other,  eight  months  insen- 
sibly elapsed:  an  amazing  period  of  tranquil     \ 
anarchy,  during  which  the  Roman  world  re- 
maiued  without  a  sovereign,  without  an  usurper, 
and  ^thout  a  sedition.     The  generals  and  ma- 
gistrates appointed  by  Aurelian  continu^  to 
execute  their  ordinary  functions ;  and  it  is  ob- 
served, that  a  proconsul  of  Asia  was  the  only 
considerable  person  removed  from  his  office,  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  interregnum. 

An  event  somewhat  similar,  but  much  less 
authentic,  is  supposed  to  have  happened  after 
the  death  of  Romulus,  who,  in  his  life  and  cha- 
racter, bore  some  affinity  with  Aurelian.  The 
throne  was  vacant  during  twelvemonths  till  the 
election  of  a  Sabine  philosopher;  and  the  public 
peace  was  guarded  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
union  of  the  several  orders  of  the  state.     But, 

^  Vopiscns,  ear  principal  authority,  wrote  at  Rome,  sixteen  years 
only  after  tiic  death  of  Aurelian;  audi  besides  the  recent  notority  of 
ibe  facts,  constantly  draws  his  materiab  from  the  Journals  of  the  se- 
nate, and  the  original  papers  of  the  Ulpian  library.  Zosimus  and 
Zf»iiaras  appear  tm  ignorant  of  this  transaction  as  they  -were  in  gelic- 
ral  of  the  Roman  constitntion. 
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CHA]^  in  the  time  of  Numa  and  Romalus.  the  arms  oi 

XII 

,. \^^  the  people  were  controlled  by  the  authority  ol 

the  patriciaiifl;  and  the  balance  of  freedom  was 
easily  preserved  in  a  small  and  virtuous  commu- 
nity/ The  decline  of  the  Roman  state,  far  dif- 
ferent from  its  infancy,  was  attended  with  every 
circumstance  that  could  banish  from  an  inter- 
regnum the  prospect  of  obedience  and  harmony: 
an  immense  and  tumultuous  capital,  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  empire,  the  servile  equality  of  despotism, 
an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  mercenaries, 
and  the  experience  of  frequent  revolutions.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  temptations,  the  dis- 
cipline and  memory  of  Aurelian  still  restrained 
the  seditious  temper  of  tie  Iroops,  as  well  as  the 
fetal  ambition  of  their  leaders.  The  flower  of 
the  legions  maintained  their  stations  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  imperial  stan- 
dard awed  the  less  powerful  camps  of  Rome 
and  of  the  provinces.  A  generous  though  tran- 
sient enthusiasm  seemed  to  animate  the  military 
order;  and  we  may  hope  that  a  few  real  patriots 
cultivated  the  returning  friendship  of  the  army 
and  the  senate,  as  the  only  expedient  capable  of 
restoring  the  public  to  its  ancient  beauty  and 
vigour. 
^K^'.ll^'  ^^  t^^  twenty-fifth  of  September,  neareighf 
Tj»e  consul  mouths  after  the  murder  of  Aurelian^  the  consul 
th€  semte.  couvoked  au  assembly  of  the  senate,  and  rc- 


*Liv.  i,  17.  DioDys.  Halicarn.  1.  ii,  p.  115.  Plntarrb  io  Nai»"i 
p.  60.  The  first  of  th^se  writers  relntes  the  story  like  ati  ora4or,  ttit- 
sccoDd  like  a  hwyer,  and  the  third  like  a  moralist,  and  none  of  then 
probably  without  sodk  intenolxtarc  of  liable. 
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ported  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  situation  of  chap. 
the  empire.  JHe  slightly  insinuated,  that  the,,,^"',,, 
precarious  loyalty  of  the  soldiers  depended,  on 
the  chance  of  every  hour,  and  of  every  accident; 
but  he  represented,  with  the  most  convincing 
eloquence,  the  various  dangers  that  might  at- 
tend any  farther  delay  in  the  choice  of  an  em- 
peror. Intelligence,  he  said,  was  already  re- 
ceived that  the  Germans  had  passed  the  Rhine, 
and  occupied  some  of  the  strongest  and  most 
opulent  cities  of  Gaul.  The  ambition  of  the 
Persian  king  kept  the  East  in  perpetual  alanns ; 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  lUyricum,  were  exposed  to 
foreign  and  domestic  arms;  and  the  levity  of  Sy- 
ria would  prefer  even  a  female  sceptre  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  Roman  laws.  The  consul  then 
addressing  himself  to  Tacitus,  the  first  of  the 
senators/ required  his  opinion  on  the  important 
subject  of  a  proper  candidate  for  the  vacant 
throne. 

If  we  can  prefer  personal  merit  to  accidental  cbaraeur 
greatness,  we  shall  esteem  the  birth  of  Tacitus  f  Tacitin 
more  truly  noble  than  that  of  kings.  He  claimed 
his  descent  from  the  philosophic  historian  whose 
writings  will  instruct  the  last  generations  of 
mankind.*  The  senatorTacitus  was  then  seventy- 


'Vopitcns  (in  HUt  Aognst.  p.  227)  calls  him  'prinue  Mnfcntlai 
coDsiilaris;*  and  soon  aftenvards  pruuept  temUut.  It  is  natoral  to 
rappose,  that  the  monarchs  of  Rome,  disdainiug  that  humble  title, 
resigned  it  to  the  most  ancient  of  the  senators. 

*  The  only  objection  to  this  genealogy  is,  that  the  historian  waf 
Bsmed  Cornelius,  the  eraf.>eror,  Claiidios.  Bat  undfi*  \Uv  lower  em- 
pire, surnames  were  extremely  varlons  and  nncertain. 
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CHAP,  five  years  of  age/  Thi?  long  period  of  his  in- 
.^^^.  iiocent  life  was  adorned  with  wealth  and  ho- 
nours. He  had  twice  been  invested  with  the 
consular  dignity,*  and  enjoyed  with  elegance 
and  sobiiety  his  ample  patrimony  of  between 
two  and  three  millions  sterling.*"  The  experi- 
ence of  so  many  princes,  whom  he  had  esteemed 
or  endured,  from  the  vain  follies  of  Elagabalus 
to  the  useful  rigour  of  Aurelian,  taught  him  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  duties,  the  dangers, 
and  the  temptations,  of  their  sublime  station. 
From  the  assiduous  study  of  his  immortal  an- 
cestor he  derived  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  and  of  human  nature.*  The  voice 
of  the  people  had  already  named  Tacitus  as  the 
citizen  the  most  worthy  of  empire.  The  un- 
grateful rumour  reached  his  ears  and  induced 
him  to  seek  the  retirement  of  one  of  his  villas  in 
Campania*  He  had  passed  two  months  in  the 
delightful  privacy  of  Baise,  when  he  reluctantly 


f  Zonani,  I.  xii,  p.  637.  The  AlexmndrlaL  CbroBide ,  by  aa  obvioof 
mistake,  transfers  that  ag«  to  Aurelian 

*  In  the  year  S79,  he  was  ordinary  contnl.  Bnt  be  must  have  been 
•offectai  many  years  before,  and  most  probably  under  Valerian. 

^  BiM  milUes  octmgentUt,  Vopi&cus  in  UisU  Ans;;ust.  p.  229.  This 
susn,  accordio^  te  the  old*standard,  was  equivalent  to  eight  hundn^f 
and  forty  thousand  Roman  pounds  of  silver,  each  of  the  valoe  of  three 
pounds  sterling.  But  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  the  coin  had  lost  much  of 
its  weight  and  purity. 

*  After  his  accession,  he  gave  orders  that  ten  copies  of  the  hi«tortaa 
should  be  annually  transcribed  and  placed  in  the  public  libraries.  The 
Roman  libraries  hate  long  since  perished,  and  the  most  valuable  part 
of  Tacitus  was  preserved  in  a  single  sis.  and  discovered  iii  a  monaairy 
of  Westphalia.  See  Bayle,  Diclioualrcs  art.  TacUey  and  Lipsius  ad 
Annul,  ii,  9. 
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ebeyed  the  summons  of  the  consul  to  resume  chap. 
his  honourable  place  in  the  senate,  and  to  assist  ^^^^^^ 
the  republic  ^ith  his  counsels  on  this  impor- 
taat  occasion.    • 

He  arose  to  speak,  when  from  every  quarter  ^^^^' 
of  the  house,  he  was  saluted  with  the  names  of'®'* 
Augustus  and  emperor.  "  Tacitus  Augustus, 
"  the  gods  preserve  thee,  we  chuse  thee  for  our 
"  sovereign,  to  thy  care  we  entrust  the  republic 
"  and  the  world.  Accept  the  empire  from  the 
"  authority  of  the  senate.  It  is  due  to  thy  rank, 
"  to  thy  conduct,  to  thy  manners."  As  soon  as 
the  tunrult  of  acclamations  subsided,  Tacftus 
attempted  to  decline  the  dangerous  honour,  and 
to  express  his  wonder,  that  they  should  elect 
his  age  and  infirmities  to  succeed  the  martial 
rigour  of  Aurelian.  "  Are  these  limbs,  conscript 
"  fathers!  fitted  to  sustain  the  weight  of  armour, 
"  or  to  practise  the  exercises  of  the  camp?  The 
"  variety  of  climates,  and  the  hardships  of  a 
"  military  life,  would  soon  oppress  a  feeble  con- 
"  stitution, which  subsists  only  by  the  most  ten- 
"der  management.  My  exhausted  strength 
"  scarcely  enables  me  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
*a  senator;  how  insufficient  would  it  prove  to 
"  the  arduous  labours  of  war  and  government? 
"Can  you  hope  that  the  legions  will  respect  a 
"  weak  old  man,  whose  days  have  been  spent  in 
"the  shade  of  peace  and  retirement?  Can  you  ' 
"  desire  that  I  should  ever  find  reason  to  regret 
"  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  senate?"*' 

The  reluctance  of  Tacitus,  and  it  might  pos-  "<^*«- 
«bly  be  sincere,  was  encountered  by  the  afiec-  purple. 

*  Vopiscns  111  Hist.  Aagnst.  237. 
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c\\  \\\   tionate  obstinacy  of  the  senate.     Five  hundred 
,,."../,,,  voices  repeated  at  once,  in  eloquent  confusion, 
that  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  princes  Nuroa, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  had  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  a  very  advanced  season  of  life; 
that  the  mind,  not  the  body;  a  sovereign,  not  a 
soldier,  was  the  object  of  their  choice;  and  that 
they  expected  from  him  no  more  than  to  guide 
by  his  wisdom  the  valour  of  the  legions     These 
pressing  though  tumultuary  instances  were  se- 
conded by  a  more  regular  oration  of  Metius 
Falconius,  the  next  on  the  consular  bench  to 
Tacitus  himself.     He  reminded  the  assembly  of 
the  evils  which  Home  had  endured  from  the 
vices  of  headstrong  and  capricious  youths,  con- 
gratulated them  on  the  election  of  a  virtuous  and 
experienced  senator,  and,  with  a  manly,  though 
perhaps  a  selfish,  freedom,  exhorted  Tacitus 
to  remember  the  reasons  of  his  elevation,  and 
to  seek  a  successor,  not  in  his  own  family,  but 
in  the  republic.     The  speech  of  Falconius  was 
enforced  by  a  general  acclamation.     The  empe- 
ror elect  submitted  to  the  authority  of  his  coun- 
ti-y,  and  received  the  voluntary  homage  of  his 
equals.     The  judgment  of  the  senate  was  con- 
firmed by  the  consent  of  the  Roman  people^ 
and  of  the  praetorian  guards.* 
Authority      ^hc  administration  of  Tacitus  was  not  un- 
«at?'  *^   vvorthy  of  his  life  and  principles.    A  grateful 
servant  of  the  senate,  he  considered  that  national 

*  HMt.  Angntt.  p.  828.    Tacitnii  addressed  the  praetorians  by  the 
appellation  oi  taactianmi  Mtlt/es.  and  the  people  by  tliat  of  9aerutit$itm 
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council  as  the  author,  and  himself  as  the  subject  crap. 
of  the  laws."  He  studied  to  hegil  the  wounds,  ^,^^'Lv 
which  imperial  pride,  civil  discord,  and  military 
violence,  had  inflicted  on  the  constitution,  and 
to  restore  at  least  the  image  of  the  ancieot  re- 
public, as  it  had  been  preserved  by  the  policy  nf 
Augustus  and  the  virtues  of  Trajanand  the  An- 
tonines.  It  may  not  be  useless  to  recapitulate 
some  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  which 
the  senate  appeared  to  have  regained  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Tacitus."  1.  To  invest  one  of  fheir 
body,  under  the  title  of  emperor,  with  the  ge^ 
neral  command  of  the  armies,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  frontier  provinces*  2.  To  deter-- 
mine  the  list,  or  as  it  was  then  styled,  the  col- 
ege  of  consuls.  They  were  twelve  in  number^ 
who,  in  successive  pairs,  each,  during  the  space 
of  two  months,  filled  the  year,  and  represented 
the  dignity  of  that  ancient  office.  The  authority 
of  the  senate,  in  the  nomination  of  the  consuls, 
was  exercised  with  such  independent  freedom, 
that  no  regard  was  paid  to  an  irregular  request 
of  theemperor  in  favour  of  his  brother  Florianus 
"  The  senate,*'  exclaimed  Tacitus,  with  the  ho 
nest  transport  of  a  patriot,  **  understand  the  cfaa- 
"  racter  of  a  prince  whom  they  have  chosen!** 

^  f  n  bit  maniimiasioiu  be  never  exceeded  tbe  nmnber.  of  an  hum 
dred,  as  limited  by  tbe  CaDinian  law,  wbicb  was  enacted  nodcr  An- 
got toa,  and  at  length  repeated  by  Jostinian.  See  Casaiibon  ad  locnm 
Vopisct 

"  See  tbe  lives  of  Tacitns,  Florianns,  and  Probus,  in  tbe  Aagnstan 
History :  we  may  be  well  aatnred,  that  whatever  the  soldier  gave,  the 
senator  bad  already  given. 
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C0AP.  3,,  To  appoint  the  proc<msuIs  aod  preeideiUa  of 
^^'*     the  provinces,  and  to  confer  on  all  the  magi- 


♦^^**^^*** 


strates  their  civil  jurisdiction.  4.  To  recdve  ap- 
peals through  themtennediateofficeof  the  prefect 
of  the  city  from  all  the  tribunals  of  the  empire.  ^ 
6.  To  give  force  and  validity,  by  their  decrees^ 
to  such  as  they  should  apjNrove  of  the  emperor's 
edicts.  6.  To  these  several  branches  of  autho- 
*  rity  we  may  add  some  inspection  over  the  fi- 
nances, since,  even  in  the  stem  reign  of  Aure- 
Kmi^  it  WBB  in  their  power  to  divert  a  part  of 
the  revenue  from  the  public  service.*" 
c^^^i^  CIir<Hilar  epistles  were  sent  without  delay  to 
jence.  ij}  |]^e  principal  cities,  of  the  empire,  Treves, 
Milan,  Aquileia,  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  Athens, 
Antioch^  Alexandria,  and  Carthage,  to  claim 
their  obedience,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  happy 
revolution,  which  had  restored  the  Roman  senate 
to  its  ancient  dignity.  Two  of  these  epistles  are 
still  extant.  We  likewise  possess  two  very  sin- 
gular fragm^ts  of  the  private  correspondence  of 
the-senators  on  this  occasion.  They  discover  the 
most  excessive  joy,  and  the  most  unbounded 
ho|>es«  **  Cast  away  your  indolence,"  it  is  thus 
that  one  of  the  senators  addressed  his  Mead, 
'^emerge  fixmi  your  retirements  of  Baise  and 
"  Puteoli.  Give  yourself  to  the  city,  to  the  se- 
**  nate.  Rome  flourishes,  the  whole  republic 
**  floui;ishes.  Thanks  to  the  Roman  army,  to 
**  an  army  truly  Roman ;  at  length,  we  have  te- 

*  Vopiicoi    in    Hift.  Angnst.  p.  216.    The  passage  if  perfeefly 
clear ;  yet  both  Casanboo  and  Saimasiiis  wish  to  correct  it. 


^  covered  our  just  authority,  the  end  of  all  our  c^p. 
"  desires.  We  hear  appeals,  we  appoint  pro-  ^^^^,^ 
*^  consuls,  we  create  emperors  ;  parhaps  too  we 
"  may  restrain  them~>to  the  wise,  a  word  is  suf- 
"  ficient."'  These  lofly  expectations  were^  how- 
ever, soon  disappointed ;  nor,  indeed,  wa3  it  pos- 
sible that  the  armies  and  the  provinces  should 
long  obey  the  luxurious  and  unwarlike  nobles  of 
Rome*  On  the  slightest  touch,  the  unsupported 
fabric  of  their  pride  and  power  fell  to  the  grounds  ^  • 

The  expiring  senate  displayed  a  sudden  lustre, 
blazed  for  a  moment,  and  was  extinguished  fiH* 
evpr. 

AU  that  had  yet  passed  at  Rome  was  no  more  a.  d.  sto, 
than  a  theatrical  representation,  unless  it  was  ra-  Mkiow-" 
tted  by  the  more  substantial  power  of  the  le-{^ewtij7 
giotts.  Leaving  the  senators  to  enjoy  their  dream 
of  freedom  and  ambition,  Tacitus  proceeded  to 
Ute  Thracian  camp,  and  was  there,  by  the  prae- . 
torian  prefect,  presented  to  th^  assembled  troops, 
as  the  prince  whom  they  themselves  had  de- 
manded, and  whom  the  senate  had  bestowed. 
As  soon  as  the  prefect  was  silent,  the  emperor 
addressed  himself  to  the  soldiers  with  eloquence 
and  propriety.     He  gratified  their  avarice  by  a 
liberal  distribution  of  treasure,  under  the  names 
of  pay  and  donative.     He  engaged  their  esteem 
by  a  spirited  declaration,  that  although  his  age 
might  disable  him  from  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary exploits,  his  counsels  should  never  be  un« 

>  VopUcBt  in  Hbt  August  p.  830, 288,  98S.    llbescBaton  eelebra* 
led  the  bmppy  restoration  wkh  hecatombs  aqd  public  rejoicings.    - 
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rn\p.  worthy  of  a  JEloman  geueral,  the  successor  of  the 


'\.'^^  brave  Aurelian.** 


'^  lie  Aiui     Whilst  the  decea^d  emperor  was  making  pre- 
Asia,  and  paratioDs  for  a  second  expedition  into  the  j^st, 
P^iJtdhy  ^^  ^^^  negociated  with  the  Alani,  a  Scythian 
i  acittts.    people,  who  pitched  their  tents  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  late  Moeotis.   Those  barbarians,  al- 
lured by  presents  and  subsidies,  had  promised  to 
invade  Persia  with  a  numerous  body  of  light  ca- 
valry.   They  were  faithful  to  their  engagements ; 
but  when  they  arrived  on  the  Roman  frontier, 
Aurelian  was  already  dead,  the  design  of  the 
Persian  war  was  at  least  suspended,  and  the  ge- 
nerals, who,  during  their  interrugnum,  exercised 
a  doubtful  authority,  were  unprepared  either  to 
receive  or  to  oppose  them/    Provoked  by  such 
treatment,  which  they  considered,  as  trifling  and 
perfidious,  the  Alani  had  recourse  to  their  own 
valour 'for  their  payment  and  revenge;  and  as 
they  moved  with  the  usual  swiftness  of  Tartars, 
they  had  soon  spread  themselves  over  the  pro- 
vinces of  Poutus,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  Ga- 
latia.  The  l^ions,  who  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  could  almost  distinguish  the 
flames  of  the  cities  and  villages,  impatiently 
urged  their  general  to  lead  them  against  the  inr 
vaders.  The  conduct  of  Tacitus  was  suitable  to 
his  age  and  station.     He  convinced  the  barba- 
rians of  the  faith,  as  well  as  of  the  power,  of 
Ae  empire.     Great  numbers  of  the  Alani,  ap** 
peased  by  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  engage^ 

•  Hist  August  p.  2S8. 
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ments  which  Aurelianhad  contracted  with  them,  ^^^^• 
relinquished  their  booty  and  captives,  and  qui- 


etly retreated  to  their  own  deserts,  beyond  the 
Phasis.  Against  the  remainder  who  refused 
peace,  the  Roman  emperor  waged,  in  person,  a 
successful  war.  Seconded  by  an  army  of  brave 
and  experienced  veterans,  in  a  few  weeks  he 
delivered  the  provinces  of  Asia  from  the  terror 
of  the  Scythian  invasion/ 

But  the  glory  and  life  of  Tacitus  were  of  short  Death  of 
duration.  Transported  in  the  depth  of  winter,  rorTiici^ 
from  the  soft  retirement  of  Campania  to  the  foot  ^^ 
of  mount  Caucasus,  he  sunk  under  the  unaccus- 
tomed hardships  of  a  military  life.  The  fatigues 
of  the  body  were  aggravated  by  the  cares  of  the 
mind.  For  awhile,  the  angry  and  selfish  passions 
of  the  soldiers  had  been  suspended  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  public  virtue.  They  soon  broke  out 
with  redoubled  violence,  and  raged  in  the  camp, 
and  evto  in  the  tent,  of  the  aged  emperor.  His 
mild  and  amiable  character  served  only  to  inspire 
contempt ;  and  he  was  incessantly  tormented  with 
factions  which  he  could  not  assuage,  and  by  de- 
mands which  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy.  What- 
ever flattering  expectations  he  hadi^onceived.of 
reconciling  the  public  disorders,  Tacitus  soon 
was  convinced,  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  arm  y 

'  Vopifcu  in  Hist  Angost.  p.  2S0.  Zotimos,  1.  i,  p.  ST,  Zo- 
naras,  1,  xii,  p.  0S7.  Two  passages  in  the  life  of  Probos  (p.  SSd. 
SM)  convince  me,  that  these  Scythian  inTadere  of  Pontos  were  AlanL 
If  we  may  believe  Zo8ima8(I.  i,  p.  58),  Florianns  panned  theta  ai 
far  as  the  Cimmerian  Bosphonu.  B^t  he  had  scarcely  time  for  so  long 
and  dificuU  an  expedition. 
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CHAP,  disdained  thefeeble  restraint  of  laws ;  and  his  ^t 
^. J**^  hour  was  hastened  by  anguish  and  disappoint- 
ment.   It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  soldiers 
imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  innocent 
prince/    It  is  certain  that  their  insolence  was 
the  cause  of  his  death.     He  expired  at  Tyana 
4.  D.  J76,  ^^  Cappadocia,  after  a  reign  of  only  six  months 
April  u.   and  about  twenty  days.' 

The  eyes  of  Tacitus  were  scarcely  closed,  be- 
Vwnptt-    ^^^^  his  brother  Florianus  shewed  himself  un- 
a^tW   ^^^hy  to  reign  by  the  hasty  usurpation  of  the 
bu  brother  purple,  Without  cxpectiug  the  approbation  of  the 
oriumf.  g^jjg^j^    rjij^^  reverence  for  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion, which  yet  influenced  the  camp  and  the 
provinces,  was  sufficiently  strong  to  dispose  them 
to  censure,  but  not  to  provoke  them  to  oppose, 
the  precipitate  ambition  of  Florianus.   The  dis- 
content would  have  evaporated  in  idle  murmurs, 
had  not  the  general  of  the  East,  the  heroic  Pro- 
bus,  boldly  declared  himself  the  avenger  of  the 
senate.  The  contest,  however,  was  still  unequal ; 
nor  could  the  most  able  leader,  at  the  head  of 
the  effeminate  troops  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  en- 
counter, with  any  hopes  of  victory,  the  l^ons 
of  Eurcfpe,  Vhose  irresistible  strength  appeared 
to  support  the  brother  of  Tacitus.   But  the  for- 
tune and  activity  of  Probus  triumphed  over 

*  Eotropini  acd  Anrelint  Victor  ooly  say  that  he  died)  Victor 
Jniiior  adds,  that  it  wa«  of  a  fe?er.  Zotimiu  and  Zonaras  affirm, 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers.  Vopiscus  mentions  both  accounts, 
and  seems  to  hesitate.  Yet  surely  these  jarring  opinions  are  easily 
reconciled. 

*  According  to  the  two  Victors,  be  reigned  exactly  two  hundred 
oaysf 
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every  obstacle.   The  hardy  veterans  of  his  rival,    chaf. 
accustomed  to  cold  climates,  sickened  and  conr 


^#  ^^*»#«## 


snmed  away  in  the  sultry  heats  of  Cilicia,  where 
the  summer  proved  remarkably  unwholesome. 
Hieir  numbers  were  diminished  by  frequent  de- 
sertion; the  passes  of  the  mountains  were  fee- 
bly defended ;  Tarsus  opened  its  gates ;  and  the 
soldiers  of  Florianus,  when  they  had  permitted 
him  to  enjoy  the  imperial  title  about  three 
months,  delivered  the  empire  from  civil  war  by 
the  easy  Sacrifice  of  a  prince  whom  they  de-  "^  ^* 
spised." 

The  perpetual  revolutions  of  the  throne  had  so  ^^ '  ^. 
perfectly  erased  every  notion  of  hereditary  right,  ^iMUin  ob. 
that  the  family  of  an  unfortunate  emperor  was  in*  "^^  ^' 
capable  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  his  successors. 
The  children  of  Tacitus  and  Florianus  were  per-  * 
mitted  to  descend  into  a  private  station,  and  to 
mingle  vrith  the  general  mass  of  the  people. 
Their  poverty  indeed  became  an  additional  safe- 
guard to  their  innocence.    When  Tacitus  was 
dlected  by  the  senate,  he  resigned  his  ample  pa- 
trimony to  the  public  service,'  an  act  of  genero- 
sity specious  in  appearance,  but  which  evidently 
disclosed  his  intention  of  transmitting  the  empire 
to  his  descendants.  Theonly  consolation  of  their 
fallen  state  was  the^  remembrance  of  transient 


"  Hist  Aacwt.  p.  281.  Zombu,  L  i,  p.  S8, 69.  ZoBanf»  1.  xii, 
p.  6t7.  Avrelint  Yietor  sayt,  that  Prabas  Msmiiecl  th«  enpire  in 
niyticm  ;  aa  opiaiim  wBich  (thongli  adopted  by  a  very  laaxaed  naa) 
woald  throw  that  period  of  history  into  inextricable  confiiaioii. 

'  Hist  ABfiist  p.  8M. 
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CHAP    greatness,  and  a  distant  hope,  the  child  of  a  flat'- 
^^^     tering  prophecy,  that,  at  the  end  of  a  thousand 


years,  a  monarch  of  the  race  of  Tacitus  should 
arise,  the  protector  of  the  senate,  the  restorer  of 
Rome,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  whole  earth/ 
The  peasants  of  Iliyricum,  who  had  already 
ind?ieva^  givcu  Claudius  and  Aui-elian  to  the  sinking  em- 
emperor***  pirc,  had  an  equal  right  to  glory  in  the  elevation 
Probui.     of  Probus/  Above  twenty  years  before  the  em 
peror  Valerian,  with  his  usual  penetration,  had 
discovered  the  rising  m^rit  of  the  young  soldver, 
on  whom  he  conferred  the  rank  of  tribune,  long 
before  the  age  prescribed  by  the  military  regula- 
tions.   The  tribune  soon  justified  his  choice,  by 
'     a  victory  over  a  great  body  of  Sarmatians,  in 
which  he  saved  the  life  of  a  near  relation  of  Va- 
lerian; and  deserved  to  receive  from  the  empe^ 
'  ror's  hand  the  collars,  bracelets,  spears,  and  ban- 
ners, the  mural  and  the  civic  crown,  and  all  the 
honourable  rewards  reserved  by  ancient  Rome 
for  successful  valour.  The  third,  and  afterwards 
the  tenth,  legion  were  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  Probus,  who,  in  every  step  of  his  promotion, 
shewed  himself  superior  to  the  station  which  he 
filled.    Africa  and  Pontus,  the  Rhine,  the  Da^ 
nube,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile,  by  turns  af- 
forded him  the  most  splendid  occasions  of  dis^ 


^  He  wai  to  send  judges  to  the  Parthians,  Persfani,  aiid  Sarmaritans ; 
a  prciident  to  Taprobana ;  and  a  proconsul  to  the  Roman  island  (.sup- 
posed by  Casanbon  and  Salmatiiis  to  mean  Britain).  Sach  a  history  as 
mine  (says  Vopiscus  with  proper  modesty)  will  not  sabsist  a  thonsand 
years  to  expose  or  justify  the  predictioc. 

'  For  the  private  life  of  Probus,  see  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  Aufust.  p» 
934-937. 
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playing  his  personal  prowess  and  his  conduct  in   ^^'l**- 
war.  Aurelian  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  con-  * — ../^., 


quest  of  Egypt,  and  still  more  indebted  for  the 
honest  courage  with  which  he  often  checked  the 
cruelty  of  his  master.  Tacitus,  who  deaired  by  . 
the  abilities  of  his  generals  to  supply  his  own  de- 
ficiency of  military  talents,  named  him  com- 
ma:nder  in  chief  of  all  the  Eastern  provinces, 
with  five  times  the  usual  salary,  the  promise  of 
the  consulship,  and  the  hope  of  a  triumph.  When 
Probus  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  he  was 
about  forty-four  years  of  age  ;•  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  fame,  of  the  love  of  the  army,  and 
of  a  mature  vigour  of  mind  and  body. 

His  acknowledged  merit,  and  the  success  of  J^*^*^[J5;j 
nis  arms  against  Florianus,  left  him  without  an  conduct  to 
enemy  or  a  competitor.    Yet,  if  we  may  credit  Muat«. 
his  ovm  professions,  very  far  from  being  desirous 
of  the  empire,  he  had  accepted  it  with  the  most 
sincere  reluctance.    **  But  it  is  no  longer  in  my 
"  power,"  says  Probus  in  a  private  letter,  "  to 
''  lay  down  a  title  so  full  of  envy  and  of  danger. 
''  I  must  continue  to  personate  the  character 
'*  which  the  soldiers  have  imposed  upon  me/*^ 
His  dutiful  address  to  the  senate  displayed  the 
sentiments,  or  at  least  the  language,  of  a  Roman 
patriot :  "  When  you  elected  one  of  your  order, 
''  conscript  fathers  I  to  succeed  the  emperor  Au- 


*  According  to  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  he  wai  fifty  at  the  tune 
of  bis  death. 

^  The  letter  wai  addreiaed  to  the  pnatoriao  prefect,  whom  (on  e^ni* 
ditioo  of  his  good  behaviour)  he  promised  to  continoe  in  his  great  office* 
Sec  Hist.  August,  p.  »7. 
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COAV.  *^  reliaiiy  you  wcted  in  a  manaer  suitable  to  your 
,*-^*:*^ "  JMtice  and  wisdom;  for  you  are  the  legal 
**  sovereigiis  of  the  world ;  aod  the  power  which 
'^  you  derive  from  your  ancestors,  will  descend 
*^  to  your  posterity.  Happy  would  it  have  been, 
'*  if  Florianus,  iofltead  of  uaurpmg  the  purple  of 
'*  his  brother,  like  a  pmate  in^^dtance,  had  ex- 
^'  pected  what  your  sajeaty  might  determine, 
'*  either  in  hia  &vour»  or  in  that  of  any  other 
**  person.  Hia  {urudcot  soldiera  have  punished 
.'^  his  rashness.  To  me  they  have  offered  the 
**  title  of  Augustus.  But  I  submit  to  your  cle- 
^^  mency  my  pretensions  and  my  merits."^ 
AogttstsJ  When  this  respectful  epistle,  was  read  by  the 
consul,  the  senators  were  unable  to  disguise  their 
satisfaction,  that  Probus  should  condescend  thus 
humbly  to  solicit  a  sceptre  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed. They  celebrated  with  the  warmest  gra- 
titude his  virtues,  his  exploits,  and  above  all  his 
moderation.  A  decree  immediately  passed,  with- 
^  out  a  dissenting  voice,  to  ratify  the  election  of 
the  Eastern  armies,  and  to  confer  on  their  chief 
all  the  several  branches  of  the  imperial  dignity ; 
the  names  of  Cesar  and  Augustus,  the  title  of 
father  of  his  country,  the  rig^t  5f  making  in  the 
same  day  three  motions  in  the  senat^''  the  office 
ofPontife](Maximus,tiietribunitian  power,  and 


*  Vopiscni  in  Hist.  Aagust  p.  287.  Tlie  dtte  of  the  letter  is  aisiir* 
^«Hj  finlty.    lofttead  of  Norn.  Febmar,  we  my  read  Norn.  Auguti.     . 

*  Hist.  August,  p.  2S8.  It  is  odd,  that  the  senate  should  treat  Pro- 
b«s  less  favourably  Ihan  Marcus  Antoninus.  The  prloce  had  received* 
even  before  the  death  of  Pins,  Jas.  qtMm  nktimii.  Bte  Gapltoiin,  in 
Hiit«  Aagift.  p.  M. 
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the  proconsular  command ;  a  mode  of  investt-  chap. 
tare,  wliich,  though  it  seemed  to  multiply  the  ^^^^^^^ 
authority  of  the  ^nperor^expressed  ^e  constitu* 
don  of  the  ancient  republic.  The  reign  of  Pro- 
bus  corresponded  with  this  fair  b^^inning.  The 
senate  was  permitted  to  direct  the  ciril  admini- 
stration of  the  empire.  Their  fSaiithful  general  as- ' 
serted  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  often 
laid  at  their  feet  crowns  of  gold  and  barbaric 
trophies,  the  fruits  of  his  numerous  victories/ 
Yet,  whilst  he  gratified  th^r  vanity,  lie  must  se- 
cretly have  despised  their  indolence  and  weak*r 
ness.  Though  it  was  every  moment  in  their 
power  to  Irepeal  the  disgraceful  edict  of  Gallic 
nus»  the  protid  successors  of  the  Sdpios  pati- 
ently acquiesced  in  their  exclusions  from  all  mi- 
iitary  employments.  They  soon  experienced^ 
that  those  who  refuse  the  sword,  must  re- 
nounce the  sceptre. 

The  strength  of  Aurelian  had  crtished  onevery  yictorict 
side  the  enemies  of  Rome.  After  his  death  they  Jt J^*^' 
seemed  to  revive  with  an  increase  of  fury  and  crf'bariNuri. 
numbers.    They  were  again  vanquished  by  the 
active  vigour  of  Probus,  who,  in  a  short  reign  of 
about  six  years/  equalled  the  £sime  of  ancient    ^ 
«  heroes,  and  restored  peace  and  order  to  every 
province  of  the  Roman  world.    The  dangerous 

«  Scethedotiftd  letter  of  Probos  to  the  loiate,  after  hit^GeniiMi  tIo- 
lories.    Hbt  Aiigost.  p.  2S0. 

^  The  date  and  doration  of  the  reign  of  Probos  are  very  eorreetlj 
ascertained  by  Cardiaal  Norm  in  hit  learned  wotk,  do  Epochb  Syro* 
M aeedonnm,  p.  116-106.  A  paiiage  of  Eoiebiat  coantcU  the  aecoad 
year  of  Proboi  with  the  eru  of  acireral  of  the  Syrian  dtscs. 
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CRAP,  frontier  of  Rh®tia  he  so  finnly  secured,  that  he 
left  it  without  the  suspicion  of  an  enemy.  He 
broke  the  wandering  power  of  the  Sarmatian 
tribes ;  and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  compelled 
those  barbarians  to  relinquish  their  spoil.  The 
Gothic  nation  courted  the  alliance  of  so  warlike 
an  emperor.'  He  attacked  the  Isaurians  in  their 
mountains,  besi^ed  and  took  several  of  their 
strongest  castles/  and, flattered  himself  that  he 
hadfor  ever  suppressed  a  domestic  foe,  whose  in- 
dep^idence  so  deeply  wounded  the  majesty  of 
the  empire.  The  troubles  excited  by  the  usurper 
Firmus  in  the  Upper  Egypt  had  never  been  per- 
fectly appeased ;  and  the  cities  of  Ptolemais  and 
Coptos,  fortified  by  the  allianceof  the  Blemmyes, 
still  maintained  an  obscure  rebellion.  The  cha» 
tisement  o&those  cities,  and  of  their  auxiliaries, 
the  savages  of  the  south,  is  said  to  have  alarmed 
the  court  of  Persia;^  and  the  great  king  sued 
in  vain  for  the  friendship  of  Probus.  Most  of  the 
exploits  which  distinguished  his  reign,  w^re  a- 
chieved  by  the  personal  valour  and  conduct  of 
the  emperor,  insomuch  that  the  writer  of  his  life 
expresses  some  amazement  how,  in  so  short  a 
time,  a  single  man  could  be  present  in  so  many 
distant  wars.  The  remaining  actions  heentrusted 
to  the  care  of  his  lieutenants,  the  judicious  choice 

>  VopUcnt  in  Hbt.  AifgQst  p.  SS9. 
»  Zosinms^O.  i,  p.  6M6)  tells  a  very  long  aod  trifling  itory  of  Ly- 

«ln8  the  Isanrian  robber. 

>  ZMim.  1.  i,  p.  05.  Vopisciw  in  Hi»t.  Aagu»t.  p.  SSO,  240.  Bot  it 
acent  incrediUey  that  the  defeat  of  the  lavages  of  JEthiopia  could 
•Act  the  Penian  moDarch. 
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of  whom  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his   chap. 

glory.    Cams,  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Constan- l^^ 

tias,  Qalerius,  Asclepiodatus,  Annibalianus,  and 
a  crowd  of  other  chiefs,  who  afterwards  ascended 
or  supported  the  throne,  were  trained  to  arms  in  ' 
the  severe  school  of  Aurelian  and  Probus/ 

But  the  most  important  service  which  Probos  a.  d.  trr. 
rendered  to  the  republic  was  the  deliveiance  of  J^tf^G^liQi 
Gaul,  and  the  recovery  of  seventy  flourishing  ^i^*^ 
cities  oppressed  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany.  ^*®*^ 
who,  since  the  death  of  Aurelian,  had  ravaged 
that  great  province  with  impunity.^  Among  the 
various  multitude  of  those  fierce  invaders^  we 
may  distinguish,  with  some  degree  of  clearness, 
three  great  armies,  or  rather  nations,  successive* 

vanquished  by  the  valour  of  Probus.  Hedrove 
back  the  Franks  into  their  morasses ;  a  descrip- 
tive circumstance  from  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
the  confederacy  known  by  the  manly  appellation 
of  jPree,  already  occupied  the  flat  maritime  coun- 
try, intersected  and  almost  overflown  by  the  stag- 
nating waters  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  several  tribes 
of  the  Frisians  and  Batavians  had  acceded  \,o 
th^ir  alliance.  He  vanquished  the  Burgundians, 
a  considerable  people  of  the  Yandalic  race.  They 
Lad.  wandered  in  quest  of  booty  from  the  banks 
of  the  Oder  to  those  of  the  Seine.  They  esteemed 
themselves  sufficiently  fortunate  to  purchase, 
by  the  restitution  of  all  their  booty,  the  permis- 

^  Bctidet  these  well  known  cbiefii,  icTeral  othen  are  named  by  To- 
picent  (HUt  Angntt.  p.  Ml),  whose  actions  have  not  reached  oar 
knowledge. 

>  See  the  Casan  of  Jnlian,  anil  Hist.  August,  p.  238,240,  241. 
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CHAR  flion  of  an  undisturbed  retreat.  They  attempted 
,*.!!!!L.*  to  dude  that  article  of  the  treaty.  Then:  pimiah- 
'mentwas  immediate  and  terrible.*  But  of  all 
the  inraders  of  Gaul»  the  most  formidable  were 
the  Lygians,  a  distant  peo][4e  who  reigned  over 
a  wide  domain  on  the  frontia*8  of  Poland  and  Si- 
lesia.* In  the  Lygian  nation,  the  Arii  held  the 
first  rank  by  their  numbers  and  fierceness.  *^  The 
^  Arii  (it  is  thus  that  they  are  described  by  the 
"energy  of  Tacitus)  study  to  improve  by  art 
**  and  circumstances  the  innate  terrors  of  their 
*' barbarism.  Their  shields  are  black,  their 
**  bodies  are  painted  black.  They  chuse  for  the 
^*  combat  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night.  Their 
**  host  adiraiices,  covered  as  it  were  with  a  jfiin^ 
^  ral  shade  f  nor  do  they  often  find  an  enemy 
"  capable  of  sustaining  so  strange  and  infema 
**  an  aspect.  Of  all  our  senses,  the  eyes  are  the 
•^  first  vanquished  in  battle.*^  Yet  the  arms  and 
discipline  of  the  Romans  easily  discomfited 
thesehorriMephamtoms.TheLygii  were  defeated 
in  a  general  engagement ;  and  Semno,  the  most 
renowned  of  their  chiefs,  fell  alive  into  the  hands 
of  Probus.  That  prudent  emperor,  unwilling  to 
reduce  a  brave  people  to  despair,  granted  them 
an  honourable  capitulation,  and  permitted  them 


^  Zotimns,  I.  i.  p.  62.  Hitt  Aogntt.  p.  S40.  Bat  the  latter  fup- 
pmtM  tbe  pirtitfaiiKOt  idSicted  with  the  consent  of  their  kings:  if  <o^ 
M  was  partial,  like  the  offence. 

'  See  Clnver,  Germaiiia  Antiqna,  1.  iii.  t^oleny  places  In  their 
country  the  city  of  GaUsia,  probably  Calish  in  Silesia. 

*  FeraUi  umfu^  is  the  expression  of  TafiHis  :^  it  isni^ly  a  very  bold 


^  Tacit.  Germanla  (c.  4S> 
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to  ittim  in  safety  to  their  natiTe  country.   Bnt  c^ap. 
the  loMes  which  they  suffered  in  the  march^  the  ^^ 


»»»»<»»»^*» 


battle,  and  the  retreat,  broke  the  power  of  the 
nation ;  nor  is  the  Lygian  name  evor  repeated 
in  the  history  either  of  Germany  or  of  the  4eB- 
pire.  The  deliveram^e  of  Gaul  is  reported  to 
have  cost  the  lives  of  four  hundred  thousand  of 
the  invaders ;  a  work  of  labour  to  the  Ilomaiis, 
and  of  expcaice  to  the  emperor,  who  ^ve  a  piece 
of  gold  for  the  head  of  evei^y  barbarian.^  But 
as  the  lame  of  warriors  is  built  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  kind,  we  may  naturally  sus- 
pect, thajt  the  sanguinary  account  was- multi- 
plied by  the  aTarice  of  the  soldiers,  and  ac- 
cepted without  any  very  severe  examniation  by 
the  liberal  vanity  of  Probus. 

Since  the  expedition  of  Maximin,  the  Roman  and  carries 
generals  had  confined  their  ambition  to  a  dtefen-  fn'to^oei^ 
sivc  war  against  the  nations  of  Germany,  who  ™°y' 
perpetually  pressed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire. The  more  daring  Probus  pursued  his  Gal- 
lic victories,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  displayed 
his  invincible  eagles  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Neckar.    He  was^fally  con^vinced,  that 
nothing  could  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  barba- 
rians to  peace,  unless  they  experienced  in  their 
own  country  the  calamities  of  war.    Germany, 
exhausted  by  the  ill  success  of  the  last  enigra- 
tion,  Was  astonished  by  bis  presence.     Nine  of 
the  most  coKisiderable  princes  repaired  jIo  his 
camp,  and  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet.    Such  a 

*  Vopucoi  in  Hist.  Angnit  9SS.  >. 
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CHAP,   treaty  was  humbly  received  by  the  Germans,  ts 
^s..s.Z^.  it  pleased  the  conqueror  to  dictate.  He  exacted 
a  strict  restitution  of  the  effects  and  captives 
which  they  had  carried  away  from  the  provinces ; 
and  obliged  their  own  magistrates  to  punish  the 
more  obstinate  robbers  who  presumed  to  detain 
any  part  of  the  spoil.  A  considerable  tribute  of 
com,  cattle,  and  horses,  the  only  wealth  of  bar* 
barians,  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  garrisons 
which  Probus  established  on  the  limits  of  then' 
territory.     He  even  entertained  some  thoughts 
of  compelling  the  Germans  to  relinquish  the 
exercise  of  arms,  and  trust  their  differences  to 
the  justice,  their  safety  to  the  power,  of  Rome. 
To  accomplish  these  salutary  ends,  the  constant 
residence  of  an  imperial  governor,  supported  by 
a  numerous  army,  was  indispensably  requisite. 
Probus  therefore  judged  it  more  expedient  to 
defer  the  execution  of  so  great  a  design ;  which 
was  indeed  rather  of  specious  than  solid  utility.' 
Had  Germany  been  reduced  into  the  state  of  a 
province,  the  Romans,  with  immense  labour  and 
expence,  would  have  acquired  only  a  more  ex- 
tensive boundary  to  defend  against  the  fierce 
and  more  active  barbarians  of  Scythia. 
««^"»w»      Instead  of  reducing  the  warlike  natives  of 
from  the    Germany  to  the  condition  of  subjects,  Probus 
iheD^^^   contented  himself  with  the  humble  expedient  of 
»n«>e.:      raising  a  bulwark  against  their  inroads.     The 
country,  which  now  forms  th6  circle  of  Swabia, 

*  Hilt.  Aogntt.  p.  S88,  S30.  Vepiscus  quotes  t  letter  from  the  em- 
peror to  the  senate,  fn  which  he  mentiou  his  dflsign  of  redncioi^ 
Qcrmftny  into  a  province. 
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had  been  left'  desert  in  the  a^e  of  Augustus  by  CHAP 

the  emigration  of  its  ancient  inhabitants/  The l,^ 

fertility  of  the  soil  soon  attracted  a  new  colony 
frftm  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Gaul.  Crowds 
of  adventurers,  of  a  roving  temper  and  of  des- 
perate fortunes,  occupied  the  doubtful  posses- 
sion, and  acknowledged,  by  the  payment  of 
tythes,  the  majesty  of  the  empire/  To  protect 
these  new  subjects,  a  line  of  frontier  garrisons 
was  gradually  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Danube.  About  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  that 
mode  of  defence  began  to  be  practised,  these 
garrisons  were  connected  and  covered  by  a 
strong  intrenchment  of  trees  and  palisades.  In 
the  place  of  so  rude  a  bulwark,  the  emperor  Pro- 
bus  constructed  a  stone-wall  of  a  considerable 
height,  and  strengthened  it  by  towers  at  conveni- 
ent distances.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
Htadt  and  Ratisbon  on  the  Danube,  it  stretched 
across  hills,  vallies,  rivers,  and  morasses;  as  far  as 
Wimpsen  on  the  Necker,  and  at  length  termi- 
nated on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  after  a  wind-  '  / , 
ing  course  of  near  two  hundred  miles."  This 
important   barrier,    uniting   the    two    mighty  * 

streams  that  protected  the  provinces  of  Europe, 
seemed  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space  through  which 

'  Strabo,.  1.  vii.  According  to  Velleius  Patercnlns  (if,  108),  Maro* 
bodiras  l(^d  his  Macromanni  into  Bohemia :  Clnverius  (German,  Antiii* 
ill,  8)  prores  that  it  was  from  Swabia. 

*  These  settlers,  from  the  payment  of  tythes,  were  denominated 
Deemnates,    Tacit.  Germania.  c.  29.     - 

"  See  Notes  de  T Abb^  de  la  Bleterie  k  la  Gesaanne  de  Tacite,  p.  183 
HU  account  of  the  wall  is  chiefly  borrowed  Xas  he  says  himself)  from 
the  AUaiia  lUustraia  of  Schs&pflin. 
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CHAP,  the  barbariam,  and  particularly  the  Alemaimi, 
.,J!^.^  could  penetrate  with  the  greatest  facility  ittto  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  But  the  experience  of  the 
world,  from  China  to  Britain,  has  exposed  the 
vain  attempt  of  fortifying  an  extensive  tract  of 
country/  An  active  enemy,  who  can  select  and 
vary  Ms  points  of  attack,  must,  in  the  end,  dis- 
cover some  feeble  spot,  or  some  unguarded  mo- 
ment. The  strength  as  well  as  the  attention  of 
the  defenders  is  divided;  and  such  aje  the 
blind  effects  of  terror  on  the  firmest  troops, 
that  a  line  broken  in  a  single  place  is  almost 
instantly  deserted.  The  fate  of  the  wall  which 
Probus  erected  may  confirm  the  general  observ- 
ation. Within  a  few  years  after  his  death,  it  was 
overthrown  by  the  Alemanni.  Its  scattered 
ruins  universally  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the 
daemon,  now  serve  only  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
the  Swabian  peasant 
introduc-      Among  the  useful  conditions  of  peace  impo- 

tioD  and  _  .      _®  ,  ,  .  i      ,  .  ^^ 

settlement  scd  byFrobus  on  the  vanquished  nations  of  Gerr 
bariuis.''  many,  was  the  obligation  of  supplying  the  Ro- 
man armj  with  sixteen  thousand  recruits,  the 
bravest  and  most  robust  of  their  youth.  The 
emperor  dispersed  them  through  all  the  proyin- 
ces,  and  distributed  this  dangerous  reinforce- 
ment in  small  bands  of  fifty  or  sixty  each,  among 

'  See  Rrcherches  snr  les  Chiooise  et  les  Egyptiens,  torn.  U,  p.  81- 
102.  The  anonymous  aotlior  is  well  acquainted  witli  the  globe  in 
general,  and  with  Germany  in  particular:  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
he  quotes  a  work  of  M.  Hanselman ;  bnt  he  aecnu  to  confonnd  the  wall 
of  ProbnSy  designed  against  the  Alemanni,  with  the  fortification  of  the 
Mattiaci,  constructed  in  the  nighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  against  Ibi 
Catti. 


^*^^^  ^^  » 
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Ihc  imtional  troops  ;  Judiciously  observing,  that  chap. 
the  aid  which  the  republic  derived  from  the  bar-  ^^J"^^' 
bariaiis  should  be  felt  but  tiot  seen/  Their  aid 
was  now  become  necessary*  The  feeble  elegance 
of  Italy  and  the  internal  provinces  could  no  lon- 
ger support  the  weight  of  arms.  The  hardy  fron- 
tier of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  still  produced 
minds  and  bodies  equal  to  the  labours  of  the 
camp ;  but  a  perpetual  series  of  wars  had  gradu- 
ally diminished  their  numbers.  The  infrequency 
of  marriage,  and  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  affected 
the  principles  of  population,  and  not  only  de- 
stroyed the  strength  of  the  present,  but  inter- 
cepted the  hope  of  future,  generations.  The 
wisdom  of  Probus  embraced  a  great  and  bene- 
ficial plan  of  replenishing  the  exhausted  fron 
tiers,  by  new  colonies  of  captive  or  fugitive  barba* 
riaiis,onwhom  he  bestowed  lands,  cattle,  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  every  encouragement 
that  might  engage  them  to  educate  a  race  of  sol- 
diers for  the  service  of  the  republic.  Into  Bri- 
tain, and  most  probably  into  Cambridgeshire,*  he 
transported  a'  considerable  body  of  Vandals. 
The  impossibility  of  an  escape  reconciled  theih 
to  their  situation;  and  in  the  subsequent  troubles 
of  tbat  island,  they  ajfproved  themselves  the 
mbst  faithful   servants    of  the    state.*    Great 


7  Ite  distribnted  abbiit  fifty  dr  sixty  barbariaiu  to  t,  Vvrnmu^  as  it 
was  th^D  called ;  a  corps,  with  whose  establitbed  nvmber  we  are  not 
ezacliy  acqoaiDted. 

*  Camden's  Britannia,  latrodoetion,  p.  186;  but  he  speaks  from  a 
very  donbtAd  conjectDre. 

*  Zosimos,  1.  i,  p.  62.  Aceordins  to  Vopitcvt,  another  body  of 
Vandals  was  less  fiithfnl.  - 

O  2 
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CHAP,  numbers  of  Franks  and  Gepidse  were  settled  on 

,,/,,^  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.     An 

hundred  thousand  BastarnsB,  expelled  from  their 
own  country,  cheerfully  accepted  an  establish- 
ment in  Thrace,  and  soon  imbibed  the  manners 
and  sentiments  of  Roman  subjects.*"  But  the  ex- 
pectation of  Probus  was  too  often  disappointed* 
The  impatience  and  idleness  of  the  barbarians 
could  ill  brook  the  slow  ^labours  of  agriculture. 
Their    unconquerable  love  of  freedom,  rising 
against  despotism,  provoked  them  into  hasty  re- 
bellions, alike  fatal  to  themselves  and  to  the 
provinces  ;^  nor  could  these  artificial  supplies, 
however  repeated  by  succeeding  emperors,  re- 
store the  important  limit  of  Gaul  and  Illyricum 
to  its  ancient  and  native  vigour. 
Daring  eii-     Of  all  the  barbarians  who  abandoned  their 
iicFrank*.  new  Settlements,  and  disturbed  the  public  tran- 
quillity, a  very  small  number  returned  to  thei! 
own  country.     For  a  short  season  they  mighl 
wander  in  arms  through  the  empire ;  but  in  thf 
^nd  they  were  surely  destroyed  by  the  power  o 
a  warlike  emperor.  The  successful  rashness  o 
a  party  of  Franks  was  attended,  however,  witL 
such*  memorable  consequences,  that  it  ought  no. 
to  be  passed  unnoticed.    They  had  been  estt 
blished  by  Probus  on  the  sea  coast  of  Pontuf 
with  a  view  of  strengthening  the  frontier  againip 
the  inroads  of  the  Alani.     A  fleet,  stationed  i 
one  of  thq  harbours  of  the  Euxine,  fell  into  thx 

^  Hist  Angiist.  p.  240.  They  were  probmtily  eapelledby  Hie  OotI 

Zosim.*!.  i,  66.  * 

•  Hist   Ansn^K  |>  210. 
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hands  of  the  Franks ;  and  they  resolved,  through  ciup. 
unknown  seas,  to  explore  their  way  from  the  ^,^,,1,^^ 
mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  that  of  the  Rhine. 
They  easily  escaped  through  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Hellespont,  and  cruising  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, indulged  their  appetite  for  revenge, 
and  plunder,  by  frequent  descents  on  the  unsus- 
pecting shores  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Africa.  The 
opulent  city  of  Syracuse,  in  whose  port  the 
navies  of  Athens  and  Carthage  had  formerly 
been  siink,  was  sacked  by  a  handful  of  barba- 
rians, who  massacred  the  greatest  part  of  the 
trembling  inhabitants.  From  the  island  of  Si- 
cily, the  Franks  proceeded  to  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  trusted  themselves  to  the  ocean, 
coasted  round  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  steering 
their  triumphant  course  through  the  British 
channel,  at  length  finished  their  surprising  voy- 
age, by  landing  in  safety  on  the  Batavian  or 
Frisian  shores/  The  example  of  their  success, 
instructing  their  countrymen  to  conceive  the  ad- 
vantages, and  to  despise  the  dangers,  of  the  sea, 
pointed  out  to  theiir  enterprising  spirit  a  new 
road  to  wealth  and  glory. 

INotwitfastanding  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  f^'^^^^l^^^^ 
Probus,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  he  could  »"  <***^  e»*' 
at  once  contain  in  obedience  every  part  of  his 
wide  extended  dominions.  The  barbarians,  who 
broke  their  chains,  had  seized  the  favourable 
opportunity  of  a  domestic  war.  When  the  em- 
peror marched  to  the  relief  of  Gaul,  he  devolved 

•  Pancgyr.  Vet.  v,  18.     Zo*lnuifi,  I.  i,  p.  06. 
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CHAP,  the  command  of  the  East  on  Saturoinus.  That 
,  general,  a  man  of  merit  and  experience,  wii» 


driven  into  rebellion  by  the  absence  of  hiia  boy^ 
reign,  the  levity  of  the  Alexandrian  people,  the 
pressing  instances  of  his  friends,  ai^d  his  own 
fears ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his  eleyatioD,  he 
never  entertained  a  hope  of  empire,  or  evjen  of 
life.  "  Alas !"  he  said,  "  the  republic  has  lost  a 
''  useful  servant,  and  the  rashness  of  an  hour  has 
"  destroyed  the  services  of  many  years.  You 
"  know  not,**  continued  he,  "the  misery  of  sove- 
"  reign  power ;  a  sword  is  perpetually  susp^id* 
^*  ed  over  our  head.  We  dread  our  very  guards, 
"  we  distrust  our  companions.  The  choice  of  ac- 
"  tion  or  of  repose  is  no  longer  in  our  disposition, 
"  nor  is  there  any  age,  or  character,  pr  conduct, 
^'  that  can  protect  us  from  the  censure  of  envy. 
"  In  thus  exalting  me  to  the  throne,  you  have 
"  doomed  me  to  a  life  of  cares,  and  to  an  un- 
'  "  timely  fate.  The  only  consolation  which  re- 
"  mains  is  the  assurance  that  I  shall  not  fall 
*'  alone.'"*  But  as  th^  foru\er  part  of  his  predic- 
tion was  verified  by  the  victory,  so  the  latter  was 
disappointed  by  the  cl^i^wcy,  of  Probus,  That 
amiable  prince  attempted  even  to  save  the  un- 
happy Satuminus  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 
He  had  more  than  once  solicited  the  usurper 
himself,  to.  place  some  confidence  in  the  mercy 
A.  0*  970.  of  a  sovereign  who  so  highly  esteemed  hi&  cha- 

•  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  245,  246.  The  imfortaiiate  ormlor 
bad  studied  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  and  was  therefore  more  probably  a 
Moor  (Zosim.  1.  i.  p.  60)  than  a  Gaul,  as  Vopitcns  fudls  him. 
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racter,  that  he  had  punished,  as  a  malicious  in-  chap: 
former,  the  first  who  related  the   improbable  „;,;^^^^^^ 
news  of  his  defection/  Satuminus  might,  per 
haps,  haye  embraced  the  generous  offer,  had  he 
not  been  restrained  by  the  obstinate  distrust  of 
his  adherents.  Their  guilt  was  deeper,  and  their 
hopes  more  sanguine,  than  those  of  their  expe- 
rienced leader. 

The  revolt  of  Satuminus 'was  scarcely  extin-  jud..mo,' 
guished  in  the  East,  before  new  troubles  were  and  Pra-  ^ 
excited  in  the  West,  by  the  rebellion  of  Bonosus  f*^  " 
and  Proculus  in  Gaul.  The  most  distinguished 
merit  of  those  two  officers  was  their  respective 
prowess ;  of  the  one  in  the  combats  of  Bacchus, 
of  the  other  in  those  of  Veuus;*  yet  neither  of 
them  were  destitute  of  courage  and  capacity, 
and  both  sustained  with  honour    the  august 
character  which  the  fear  of  punishment  had  en- 
gaged them  to  assume,  till  they  sunk  at  length 
beneath  the  superior  genius  of  Probus.  He  used 
the  victory  with  his  accustomed  moderation, 
and  spared  the  fortunes  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
their  innocent  families.^ 

'  Zonaraf ,  1.  xii,  p.  680. 

■  A  very  turpruing  inttance  ii  recorded  of  the  ptoweu  of  Proculus. 
He  had  taken  one*  hundred  Sannatian  Tirgios.  The  rest  of  the  story 
he  Bmst  rehite  in  his  own  laognafe:  Ex  his  nnk  nocte  decern  inivi ; 
OBttei  tanen,  qaod  in  ne  erat,  laofieret  intra  dies  qnindecim  reddidi. 
Vopiscos  in'  hiat.  August  p.  946. 

^.Procnlns,  who  was  a  native  of  Albengne  on  theOenorse  coast, 
tnaed  two  thousand  of  his  own  sfaiTes.  Hfs  riches  were  great,  but 
they  wert  acqiiiied  by  robbery.  It  was  afterwards  a  saying  of  his 
toily.  Nee  latrones  eiic,  nee  prineipes  sibi  placere.  Vopiscos  in 
Hist.  Aagast«  p.  347. 
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CHAP.       The  arms  of  Probus  had  now  suppressed  all 
*    *    the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the  state. 


A.  0.281,  His  mild  but  steady  administration  confirmed 

of  the  em  the  re-establishment  of  the  public  tranquillity; 

peror  Pj-o-  ^^^  ^^^  thcrc  left  iu  the  provinces  a  hostile  bar- 
bariaUy  a  tyrant,  or  even  a  robber,  to  revive  the 
memory  of  past  disorders.  It  v^as  time  that  the 
emperor  should  revisit  Rome,  and  celebrate  his 
own  glory  and  the  general  happiness.  The  tri- 
umph due  to  the  valour  of  Probus  was  con- 
ducted with  a  magnificence  suitable  to  his  for- 
tune; and  the  people  who  had  so  lately  admired 
the  trophies  of  Aurelian,  gazed  with  equal  plea- 
sure on  those  of  his  heroic  successor.*  We  can- 
not, on  this  occasion,  forget  the  desperate  cou- 
rage of  about  fourscore  gladiators,  reserved  with 
near  six  hundred  others,  for  the  inhuman  sports 
of  the  amphitheatre.  Disdaining  to  shed  their 
blood  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace,  they 
killed  their  keepers,  broke  from  the  place  of 
their  confinement,  and  filled  the  streets  of  Rome 
.  with  blood  and  confusion.  After  an  obstinate 
resistance,  they  were  overpowered  and  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  regular  forces ;  but  they  obtained 
at  least  an  honourable  death,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  just  revenge.*" 

HisdiBcip.  The  military  discipline  which  reigned  in  the 
camps  of  Probus  was  less  cruel  than  that  of 
Aurelian,  but  it  was  equally  rigid  and  exact 
The  latter  had  punished  the  irregularities  of  the 
soldiers  with  unrelenting  severity ;  the  former 

»  nut.  Aogost.  p,  840.  »  2o»im.  I.  i,  p.  6^. 
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prevented  them  by  employing  the  l^ons  in    chap. 

ronstant  and  useful  labours.     When  Probus, ^/,^^, 

commanded  in  Egypt,  he  executed  many  con- 
siderable works  for  the  splendour  and  benefit  of 
that  rich  country.  The  navigation  of  the  Nile, 
so  important  to  Rome  itself,  v^as  improved  ;  and 
temples,  bridges,  porticoes,  and  palaces,  were 
constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who 
acted  by  turns  as  architects,  as  engineers,  and 
as  husbandmen.^  It  was  reported  of  Hannibal, 
that,  in  order  ta  preserve  his  troops  from  the 
da.ngerous  temptations  of  idleness,  he  had 
obliged  them  to  form  large  plantations  of  olive 
trees  along  the  coast  of  Africa."  From  a  similar 
principle,  Probus  exercised  his  legions  in  cover- 
ing, with  rich  vineyards,  the  hills  of  Gaul  and 
Pannonia ;  and  two  considerable  spots  are  de- 
scribed, vf  hich  were  entirely  dug  and  planted  by 
military  labour.''  One  of  these,  known  under 
the  name  of  Mount  Albo,  was  situated  near 
Sirmium,  the  country  where  Probus  was  born, 
for  which  he  ever  retained  a  partial  affection,  and 
whose  gratitude  he  endeavoured  to  secure,  by 
converting  into  tillage  a  lai^e  and  unhealthy  . 
tract  of  marshy  ground.  An  army  thus  employed 

1  Hift.  Angnit.  p.  8S6. 

^  Anrel.  Victor  in  Prob.  Bnt  the  policy  of  Hannibal,  ttnnoticod 
by  any  more  ancient  writer,  Is  irreconcileable  with  the  history  of  his 
life.  He  left  Africa  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  returned  to  it  when 
be  was  forty-five,  and  immediately  lost  his  army  in  the  decisive  battle 
of  Zama.     Livins.  xxz,  S7. 

"  Hist.  August,  p.  240.  Eatrop.  ix.  17.  Aorel.  Victor  in  Prob. 
Victor  Jnnior.  He  revoked  the  prohibition  of  Domitian,  and  granted 
a  general  permission  of  planting  vines  to  tlic  Ganls.  the  Britons,  aiid 
the  Pannonians. 
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CHAP,  constituted  perhaps  the  mostuseflil,  as  vr^l  as 
-►^***-**^  the  brarest,  portion  of  Roman  subjects. 
Vh  dcotb.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  a  favourite  scheidr. 
the  best  of  men,  satisfied  with  the  rectitnde  of 
their  intentions,  are  Subject  to  forget  the  boutids 
of  moderation ;  nor  did  Probds  himself  suffici- 
ently consult  the  patieuce  and  disposition  of  his 
'fierce  legionaries.''  The  d^ngef s  df  the  tniUtary 
profession  seem  only  to  be  compensated  by  d  life 
of  pleasure  and  idleness ;  but  it  the  duties  Of  the 
soldier  are  incessantly  aggravated  by  the  labours 
of  the  peasant,  he  will  at  last  sink  under  the 
intolerable  burden,  or  shake  it  off  with  indigna- 
tion. The  imprudence  of  Probus  is  said  to  have 
inflamed  the  discontent  of  his  troops.  More  at- 
tentive to  the  interests  of  mankind  than  to  those 
of  the  army,  he  expressed  the  vain  hope,  that,  by 
the  establishment  of  universal  peace,  he  should 
soon  abolish  the  necessity  of  a  staifdiiig  and 
mercenary  force.'  The  ungtfirded  eJirpression 
proved  fiaital  to  him.  In  ofle  of  the  hottest  days 
of  summer,  as  he  severely  urged  the  Unwhole- 
some labour  of  draining  the  marshes  df  Birmium, 
the  soldiers,  impatient  of  fatigue,  on  a  sudden 
threw  down  their  tools,  gpsasped  tbehr  arms,  and 
broke  out  into  a  furious  mutiny.  The  emperor, 
conscious  of  his  danger,  took  refuge  in  a  lofty 
tower,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  surveying 

*  JoUan  bestows  •  severe,  and  indeed  excesiive,  censure  on  the  ii« 
goar  of  Probiis,  wfao,  as  he  thinks,  almost  deserved  his  late. 

'  Vopiscns  in  Hist.  Aogvst.  ji.  S4I.  Ke  lavishes  on  this  idle  hope 
a  laiige  slock  of  very  foolish  eloqarace. 
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the  progress  of  the  work.''    The  tower  was  in-   crap. 
gtantly  forced,  and  a  thousand  swords  were  _^™'^, 
plunged  at  once  into  the  bosom  of  the  nnfortu-  ^  i>*  2^2 
nate  Probus.    The  rage  of  the  troops  subsided  ^"**^ 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  gratified.    They  then  la- 
malted  their  fatal  rashness,  forgot  the  severity 
of  the  emperor,  whom  they  had  massacred,    ' 
and  hastened  to  perpetuate,  by  an  honourable 
monument,  the  memory  of  his  yirtues  and  Tic- 
toiies/ 

Wh^i  the  legions  had  indulged  their  grief  flection 
and  repentance  for  the  death  of  Probus,  their  ncter  of 
unanimous  consent  declared  Carus,  his  praeto-  ^''^"'' 
rian  prefect,  the  most  deserving  of  the  imperial 
throne.  Every  circumstance  that  relates  to  this 
prince  appears  of  a  mixed  and  doubtful  nature. 
He  gloried  in  the  title  of  Roman  citizen ;  and 
affected  to  compare  the  purity  of  his  blood,  with 
the  foreign  and  even  barbart>us  origin  of  the 
prieceding  emperors;  yet  the  most  inquisitive  of 
his  contemporaries,  very  fair  from  admitting  his 
dc^,  have  variously  deduced  his  own  birth, 
or  that  of  his  parents,  from  lUyricum,  from 
Gaui,  or  from  Africa.*  Though  a  soldier,  he 
had  received  a  learned  education  \  though  a  se- 
nator, he  was  invested  vrith  the  first  dignity  of 

«  Toirit  femta.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  moYcaUe  tower,  and 
^  cased  with  iron. 

'  Probns,  et  Tere  probas  sites  est:  Vietor  onmlmn  gentinm  Barba- 
nm:  victor  estiam  tyrannorom* 

'  Yet  all  thb  may  be  conciliated.  He  was  bom  at  Narbonne  in 
IQyilcnni,  confounded  by  Eatropins  with  the  more  iamoos  city  of  tiiat 
name  in  Gaut.  His  father  might  be  an  AlHcan,  and  his  mother  a  noble 
Roman.  Cams  himself  was  edncated  in  the  capitaL  SeeScaliger. 
AniflHulTersiony  ad  Enseb.  Chron.  p.  Ml. 
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CHAP,    the  army ;  and  iu  an  age,  when  the  civil  and  mi- 
^^litary  professions  began  to  be  irrecoverably  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  they  were  united  in  the 
person  of  Cams.     Notwithstanding  the  severe 
justice  which  he  exercised  against  the  assassins 
of  Probus,  to  whose  favour  and  esteem  he  was 
highly  indebted,  he  could  not  escape  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  accessary  to  a  deed  from  whence 
he  derived  the  principal  advantage.  He  enjoyed, 
at  least  before  his  elevation,  an  acknowledged 
character  of  virtue  and  abilities ;'  but  his  austere 
temper  insensibly  degenerated  into  moroseness 
and  cruelty;  and  the  imperfect  writers  of  his  life 
almost  hesitate  whether  they  shall  not  rank  hiin 
in  the  number  of  Roman  tyrants."   When  Carus 
assumed  the  purple,  he  was  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian 
had  already  attained  the  season  of  manhood.' 
^intTof  ■      The  authority  6f  the  senate  expired  with  Pro 
IndoeT  ^"®  '^  nor  was  the  repentance  of  the  soldiers  dis- 
i>u-.         played  by  the  same  dutiful  regard  for  tlie  civil 
power,  which  they  had  testified  after  the  unfor- 
tunate death  of  Aurelian.  The  election  of  Carus 
was  decided  without  expecting  the  approbation 
of  the  senate,  and  the  new  emperor  contented 

•  Probus  bad  reqnested  of  the  [Senate  ao  equestrian  atatne  and  a 
marble  palace,  at  the  public  expeoce,  as  a  just  reconipence  of  the  sin- 
gnlar  merit  of  Carus.    Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  249. 

-  Vopiscna  in  HUt.  August,  p.  842,  249.  Julian  exrhides  the  em- 
peror Cams  and  both  hu  sons  from  the  banquet  of  the  Casars. 

*  John  Malela^tom.  J,  p.  401.  But  the  authority  of  that  ignorart 
Greek  u  very  slight.  He  ridiculously  derives  from  Carus  tiie  city  of 
rarrhae,  and  the  province  of  Caria.  the  latter  of  which  is  mentioned  by 
Homer. 
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himself  with  announcing,  in  a  cold  and  stately  chap. 
epistle,  \:hat  he  had  ascended  the  vacant  throne/  ,^^*,^ 
A  behaviour  so  very  opposite  to  that  of  his  ami- 
able predecessor  afforded  no  favourable  presage 
of  the  new  reign ;  and  the  Romans,  deprived  of 
power  and  freedom,  asserted  their  privilege  of 
licentious  murmurs."  The  voice  of  congratula- 
tion and  flattery  was  not  however  silent;  and  we 
may  still  peruse,  with  pleasure  and  contempt,  an 
eclogue,  which  was  composed  on  the  accession 
of  the  emperor  Cams.  Two  shepherds,  avoiding 
the  noon-tide  heat,  retire  into  the  cave  of  Fau- 
nus.  On  a  spreading  beech  they  discover  some 
recent  characters*  The  rural  deity  had  described, 
m  prophetic  verses,  the  felicity  promised  to'  the 
empire,  under  the  reign  of  so  great  a  prince. 
Faunus  hails  the  approach  of  that  hero,  who,  re- 
ceiving on  his  shoulders  the  sinking  weight  of 
the  Roman  world,  shall  extinguish  war  and 
faction,  and  once  again  restore  the  innocence 
and  security  of  the  golden  age.* 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  these  elegant  ^^\^^ 
trifles  never  reached  theears  of  a  veteran  general,  ^'^"••. 
who,  with  the  consent  of  the  legions,  was  pre-  marches 
paring  to  execute  the  long  suspended  design  of  Ewt!*** 
the  Persian  war.    Before  his  departure  for  this 
distant  expedition,  Carus  conferred  on  his  two 
SODS,  Carinus  and  Numerian,  the  title  of  Caesar; 

'  Hilt.  Angnat.  p.  249.    Carns  congntiilated  the  senate,  that  one 
of  their  own  order  was  onadc  emperor. 

*  Hist.  Aagnd^  MS. 

*  See   the  first  eclogue  of  Galphamins.    The  design  of  it  is  prefer- 
fed  hy  Pontenellc  to  that  of  Virgil^s  Poifio.    See  tons,  iii,  p  t4S 
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CHAP,  and  investing  the  former  with  almost  an  equal 
^.^^...  share  of  the  imperial  power,  directed  the  young 
prince  first  to  suppress  some  troubles  which  had 
arisen  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  to  fix  the  seat  of 
his  residence  at  Rome,  and  to  assume  the  go- 
vernment of  the  western  provinces.*  iThe  safety 
of  lUyricum  was  confirmed  by  a  memorable  de* 
feat  of  the  Sarmatians;  sixteen  thousand  of  those 
barbarians  remained  on  the  fieldof  battle,  and  the 
number  of  captives  amounted*  to  twenty  thou- 
sand. The  old  emperor,  animated  With  the  fame 
and  prospect  of  victory,  pursued  his  march,  m 
the  midst  of  winter^  through  the  countries  of 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  af  length,  with  his^ 
younger  soji  Numerian,  arrived  on  the  confines 
of  the  Persiaa  monarchy.  There,  encamping  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  he  pointed  out 
to  his  troops  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  the 
enemy  whom  they  were  about  to  invade. 
h/'i^'      '^'^^  successor  of  Artaxerxes;  Varanes  orBah- 
•udJence  ram,  though  he  had  subdued  the  Segestans,  one 
•tan  am-"^  of  the  most  Warlike  nations  of  Upper  AsiaV  was 
bassadon.  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  and  en- 
'deavoured  to  retard  their  progress  by  a  ni^ocia- 
tion  of  peace.  His  embassadors  entered  the  camp 
about  sun-set,  at  the  time  when  the  troops  were 
satisfying  their  hunger  with  a  frugal  repast.  The 
Persians  expressed  their  desire  of  being  intro- 

^  Hist  Augntt.  pv  8«8.     Buttvpins,  uc,  18.    Fagi  Auoal. 

*  Agathiat,  I.  it,  p.  135.  We  findone  of  his  aayuica  is  fbe  B{b« 
Uolh^qae  Orientale  of  M.  d'Herlielot.  <'Th«  d^nliMi  ofiMUnaBitj 
^  iachidf  I  all  ottw  nitoea." 
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dnced  to  the  presence  of  the  Roman  emperor,  chap. 
They  were  at  length  conducted  to  a  soldier,  who  ^J^^^ 
was  seated  on  the  grass.  A  piece  of  stale  bacon 
and  a  few  bard  pease  composed  his  ^snpper. 
A  coarse  woollen  garment  of  purple  was  the 
only  circumstance  that  announced  bis  dignity. 
The  conference  was  conducted  with  the  same  dis- 
regard of  courtly  el^ance.  Cams  taking  off  a 
cap  which  he  wore  to  conceal  his  baldness,  as- 
sured the  ambassadors,  that,  unless  their  master 
acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Rome,  he 
would  speedily  render  Persia  as  naked  of  trees, 
as  his  own  head  was  destitute  of  hair.'  Notwith- 
standing some  traces  of  art  and  preparation,  we 
may  discover  in  this  scene  the  manners  of  Cams, 
and  the  severe  simplicity  which  the  martial 
princes,  who  succeeded  Gallienus,  had  already 
restored  in  the  Roman  camps.  The  ministers 
of  the  great  king  trembled  and  retired. 

The  threats  of  Cams  were  not  without  effect,  hu  Yict» 
He  rayaged  Mesopotamia,  cut  in  pieces  whatever  rx^tn^^ 
opposed  his  passage,  made  himself  master  of  the  ^^J^ 
great  cities  of  Seleu^  and  Ctesiphon  (which 
seemed  to  have  surrendered  without  resistance), 
and  carried  his  victorious  arms   beyond  the 
f ygris.*  He  had  seiised  the  favourabIi&  moment 
for  an  invasion.  The  Persian  councils  virere  dis- 


^  Synesim  tells  tfaii  story  of  Cariniis ;  and  it  is  mnch  more  natiiral 
M  udentandJt  of  Carns^  than  (iw  Petainw^aiid.Xill^inoiit  choose  to 
*>)rfPribos. 

'  VopiMnsin  Hist.  A«g|iM«  p.  SSO.    Entropius,  is,  18.    The  two 

Victors. 
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CHAP,  tracted  by  domestic  factions,  and  thegreater  part 
^^^^^  of  their  forces  were  detained  on  the  frontierB  of 
India,  Rome  and  the  East  received  with  trans- 
port the  news  of  such  important  advantages. 
Flattery  and  hope  painted,  in  the  most  lively  co- 
lours, the  fall  of  Persia,  the  conquest  of  Arabia, 
the  submission  of  Egypt,  and  a  lasting  deliver- 
ance from  the  inroads  of  the  Scythian  nations/ 
A.  D.  28S,  But  the  reign  of  Cams  was  destined  to  expose 
the  vanity  of  predictions.  They  were  scarcely  ut- 
tered before  they  were  contradicted  by  his  death; 
an  event  attended  with  such  ambiguous  circum- 
stances, that  it  may  be  related  in  a  letter  from 
his  own  secretary  to  the  prefect  of  the  city. 
"  Cams,"  says  he,  '*  our  dearest  emperor,  was 
''  confined  by  sickness  to  his  bed,  when  a  furioue 
"  tempest  arose  in  thp  camp.  The  darkner-* 
''  which  overspread  the  sky  was  so  thick,  that 
^' we  could  no  longer  distinguish  each  other; 
''  and  the  incessant  flashes  of  lightningtook  from 
us  the  knowledge  of  all  that  passed  in  the  ge- 
neral confusion.  Immediately  after  the  most 
'^  violent  clap  of  thunder,  we  heard  a  audden 
''  cry,  that  the  emperor  was  dead ;  and  it  goon 
^'  appeared,  that  his  chamberlains,  in  a  rage  of 
*'  grief,  had  set  fire  to  the  royal  pavilion,  a  cir- 
^'  cumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the'  report  that 
**  Cams  was  killed  by  lightning.    But,  as  far  as 

'  To  the  Persian  Tictory  of  Carat,  I  refer  the  dimlogae  of  the  PkiU» 
patrit,  which  has  so  long  been  an  object  of  dispute  among  the  leanicd 
But  to  explain  and  justify  my  opinion  woold  re<|nire  a  dissertation. 
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"  we  K&ye  been  able  to  iovesti^te  the  truth,  his  ctap^ 
"  death  was  the  natural  effect  of  his  disorder.'*  ,^^,^.^ 
The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  not  productive  ^*J*  •"*•■ 
of  any  disturbance.    The  ambition  of  the  aspir-  bis  two 
ing  generals  was  cheeked  by  their  mutual  fears ;  ^'J^^' 
and  young  Numerian,  with  his  absent  brother  ^wwriair 
Carinus,  were  unanimously  acknowledged  as 
Roman  emperors.  The  public  expected  that  the 
successor  of  Carus  would  pursue  his  father's 
footsteps,  and  without  allowing  the  Persians  to 
recover  from  their  consternation,  would  advance 
sword  in  hand  to  the  palaces  of  Susa  and  £cba« 
tana.^    But  the  legions,  however  strong  in  uum^ 
bers  and  discipline,  were  dismayed  by  the  most 
Inject  superstition.  Notwithstandingall  the  arts 
chat  were  practised  to  disguise  the  manner  of  the 
late  emperor  s  death,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
remove  the  opinion  of  the  multitude ;  and  the 
power  of  opinion  is  irresistible^    Places  or  per- 
sons struck  with  lighluing  were  consideredby  the 
ancients  with  pious  horror,  as  singularly  devoted 
to  the  wrath  of  Heaven.*    An  oracle  was  re- 
membered, which  marked  the  river  Tigris  as  the 
fatal  boundary  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  troops, 
terrified  with  the  fate  of  Carus  and  with  their  own 
danger,  called  aloud  on  young  Numerian  to  obey 
the  will  of  the  gods,  and  to  lead  them  away  from 

■  Hist  Aagoflt.  p.  250.  Yet  Eatropios,  Fcstiu,  Rnfns,  tiie  two 
Victors,  Jerome,  Sidoniot  Apollinoris,  SynceUiu,  tni4  Zonat*s,  all 
woribe  the  death  of  Canu  to  ligbtniDg . 

'  See  Nemethm,  CjoegeticoD,  ▼.  71,  &c. 

'  See  Featiui  and  bin  eommentaton,  on  the  word  SeHhonkamm. 
PUce§  ttmtk  with  lightniof  were  torromided  with  a  wall,  tkU^  were 
ftoried  with  mysterioiu  ceremony. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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CHAP/  this  inauf^picious  scene  of  war.  The  feeble  eili- 
^^^^^^^  peror  was  unable  to  subdue  their  obstinate  pre- 
judice,  and  the  Persians  wondered  at  the  unex- 
pected retreat  of  a  victorious  enemy.* 
A.  D.  S84.  The  intelligence  of  the  mysterious  fate  of  the 
Ctriniii,  late  emperor  was  soon  carried  flhon^  the  frontiers 
of  Persia  to  Rome;  and  the  senate,  as  well  as  the 
provinces,  congratulated  the  accession,  of  the 
sons  of  Carus.  These  fortunate  youths -were 
.  strangerd,  however,  to  that  conscious  superio- 
rity, either  of  birth,  or  of  merit,  which  can  alone 
render  the  poipsession  of  a  throne  easy,  and  as 
it  were  natural.  Bom  and  educated  in  a  private 
station,  the  election  of  their  father  raised  them  at 
once  to  the  rank  of  princes ;  and  his  death,  which 
happened  about  sixteen  months  afterwards,  left 
them  the  unexpected  legacy  of  a  vast  empire.  To 
sustain  with  temper  this  rapid  elevation,  an  un- 
common  share  of  virtue  and  prudence  was  re- 
quisite ;  and  Carinus,  the  elder  of  the  brothers, 
was  more  than  commonly  deficient  in  those  qua- 
lities. In  the  Gallic  war,  he  discovered  some  de- 
gree of  personal  courage;*  but  from  the  moment 
of  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  abandoned  himself  to 
the  luxury  of  the  capital,  &nd  to  the  abuse  of  his 
fortune.  He  was  soft,  yet  cruel ;  devoted  to  plea- 
sure, but  destitute  of  taste ;  and  though  exqui^ 
sitely  susceptible  of  vanity,  indifferent  to  the 
public  esteem.    In  the  course  of  a  few  months 

^  VopUcns  ID  Hist.  Aogust.  p.  260.    Anrelius  Victor  seeois  to  be^ 
lieve  tfie  prediction,  and  to  approve  the  retreat. 
>  Nemeaian,  CynegeticoD,  ▼.  GO.   He  was  a  contemporary,  but  a 
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he  successively  married  and  divorced  nine  wives,  ^^^*'- 

most  of  whom  he  Ipft  pregnant ;  and  notwith- j^,^ 

standing  this  legal  inconstancy,  found  time  to,  , 
indulge  such  a  variety  of  irregular  appetites,  as 
brought  dishonour  on  himself  aiid  on  the  noblest 
houses  of  Rome.  He  beheld  with  inveterate  ha- 
tred all  those  who  might  remember  his  former  ob- 
scurity, or  censure  his  present  conduct.  Reban- 
ished, or  put  to  death,  the  friends  and  counsel- 
lors whom  his  father  had  placed  about  him,  to 
guide  his  inexperienced  youth;  and  he  perse- 
cuted with  the  meanest  revenge  his  school-fel- 
lows and  companions,  who  had  not  sufficiently 
respected  the  latent  majesty  of  the  emperor. 
With  the  senators,  Carinus  affected  a  lofty  and 
tegal  demeanour,  frequently  declaring,  that  he  de- 
sigtied  to  distribute  their  estates  among  the  po- 
pulace of  Rome.  From  the  dregs  of  that  popu- 
lace, he  selected  his  favourites,  and  even  his  mi- 
nisters. The  palace,  and  even  the  imperial  table, 
was  filled  with  singers,,  dancers,  prostitutes^  and  . 
all  the  various  retinue  of  vice  and  folly.  One  of 
his  door-keepers"  he  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city-  In  the  room  of  the  praetorian 
prefect,  whom  he  put  to  death,  Carinus  substi- 
tuted one  of  the  ministers  of  his  looser  pleasures. 
Another  who  possessed  the  same,  or  even  a  more 
infamous,  title  to  favour,  was  invested  with  the 
consulship.    A  confidential  secretary,  who  had 

^  CanetUmm.  This  word,  so  htimble  in  its  origin,  has  by  a  sin- 
gular fortune  risen  into  the  title  of  the  £rst  great  office  of  state"  in  the 
monarchies  of  Europe.  See  Casanbon  and  Salmasins,  ad  Hist.  Aih 
fust.  p.  253. 
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CHAP    acquired  uncommon  skill  in  the  art  of  forgery, 
^.^J^^  delivered  the  indolent  emperor,  with  hia  own 
consent,  from'  the  irksOme  duty  of  signing  hi» 
name. 

When  the  emperor  Cams  undertook  the  Per* 
,    sian  war,  he  was  induced,  by  motives  of  affection 
as  well  as  pchcy,  to  secure  the  fortunes  of  his 
£unily,  by  leaving  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son 
the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  West    The  in* 
telligence  which  he  soon  received  of  the  conduct 
of  Carinus  filled  him  with  shame  and  regret; 
nor  had  he  concealed  his  resolution  of  satisfy  ing 
the  republic  by  a  severe  act  of  justice,  and  of 
adopting,  in  the  place  of  an  unworthy  son,  the 
Drave  and  virtuous  Constantius,  who  at  th&t 
time  was  governor  of  Dalmatia.  fiut  the  eleva- 
tion of  Constantius  was  for  a  while  deferred ;  and 
us  soon  as  the  father's  death  had  released  Carinus 
Irom  the  controul  of  fear  or  decency,  he  dis* 
played  to  the  Romans  the  extravgancies  of  £la- 
gabalus^  aggravated  by  the  cruelty  of  Domitian." 
He  ceie.       The  Only  merit  of  the  administration  of  Cari- 
Ronian     nus  that  his tory  could  record  or  poetry  celebrate, 
was  the  uncommon  splendour  with  which,  in  his 
own  and  his  brother's  name,  he  exhibited  the 
Roman  games  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the 
amphitheatre.     More  than  twenty  years  after 
wards,  when, the  courtiers  of  Diocletian  repre- 
sented to  their  frugal  sovereign  the  fame  and  po- 

"  Vopisciu  in  Hiit.  Angnit.  p.  892,  S94.  Eutrcpiits,  ix,  10.  Victor 
(loBior.  The  reigo  of  Dioclctiao  iudecd  was  so  toiifr  ar.d  proipcroua 
that  it  Buat  have  been  very  irofavourabte  to  the  r^potation  of  Cari« 
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pularity  of  his  muDificent  predecessor,  he  ac-  chap. 

knowledged,  that  the  reign  of  Carinus  had  in- ^^^ 

deed  been  a  reign  of  pleasure."*  But  this  vain 
prodigality,  which  the  prudence  of  Diocletian 
might  justly  despise,  was  enjoyed  with  surprise 
and  transport  by  the  Roman  people.  The  oldest 
of  the  citizens,  recollecting  the  spectacles  of 
former  days,  the  triumphal  pomp  of  Probus  or 
Aurelian,  and  the  secular  games  of  the  emperor 
Philip,  acknowledged  that  they  were  all  sur* 
passed  by  the  superior  magnificence  of  Carinus.' 

The  spectacles  of  Carinus  may  therefor^  ^^ofaS^r 
best  illustrated  by  the  observation  of  some  parti- 
culars, which  history  has  condescended  to  relate 
concerning  those  of  his  predecessors.  If  we  con- 
fine ourselves  solely  to  the  huntingof  wild  beasts, 
however  we  may  censure  the  vanity  of  the  design 
or  the  cruelty  of  the  execution,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  neither  before  nor  since  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  so  much  art  and  expence  have 
ever  been  lavished  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people."*  By  the  order  of  Probus,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  large  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  were 
transplanted  into  the  midst  of  the  circus.  The 
spacious  and  shady  forest  was  immediately  filled 
with  a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousand  stags,  a 

*  Vopiscns  in  Hbt.  Angast  p.  tS4.  He  calli  him  Cams,  but  die 
MMe  it  sBfficienfly  obvious,  and  the  words  were  often  confounded. 

'  See  Calphninius,  Eclog.  Tii,  4S.  We  nmy  obserre,  that  the  spec- 
tacles of  Probos  were  still  rocent,  and  that  the  poet  is  seconded  by  the 
historian. 

'^  The  philosopher  Montaigne  (Essais,  1.  iii,  6)  gifet  a  very  jiM  wmX 
hvrly  view  of  Roman  majgaifieeBee  in  these  spectedea. 
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CHAP,  thousand  fallow  deer,  and  a  thousand  wild  boars : 
\^  and  all  this  variety  of  game  was  abandoned  to 
the  riotous  impetuosity  of  the  multitude.  The 
tragedy  of  the  succeeding  day  consisted  in  the 
massacre  of  an  hundred  lions,  an  equal  number 
of  lionesses,  two  hundred  leopards,  and  three 
hundred  bears/  The  collection  prepared  by  the 
younger  Gordian  for  his  triumph,  and  which  his 
successor  exhibited  in  the  secular  games,  was 
less  remarkable  by  the  number  than  by  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  animals.  Twenty  zebras  display- 
ed their  elegant  forms  and  variegated  beauties  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people.*  Ten  elks,  atid  as 
many  camelopards,  the  loftiest  and  most  harm- 
less creatures  that  wander  over  the  plains  of  Sar- 
matia  and  iCthiopia,  were  contrasted  with  thirty 
African  hyaenas,  and  ten  Indian  tygers,  the  most 
implacable  savages  of  th^  torrid  zone.  The  un- 
•  offending  strength  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed the  greater  quadrupeds  was  admired  in 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus  of  the  Nile,* 
and  a  majestic  troop  of  thirty-two  elephants." 
While  the  populace  gazed  with  stupid  wonder 


'  Vopisctis  in  Hist.  Angnst.  p.  240. 

*  They  are  called  Om^;  ^ut  the  nomber  if  too  incoDsiderable  for 
mere  wild  afses.  Capet  (de  Elepbantb  Exercitat.  ii,  7)  has  proved 
from  OppioQ,  Dion,  and  an  anonymous  Greek,  that  zebras  had  been 
seen  at  Rome.  They  were  brought  from  some  island  of  the  ocean, 
perhaps  Madagascar.   * 

*  Carinas  gave  anhippopotamns  (See  Calphum.  Eclog.  vii.  G6).  .Ib  tlie 
latter  spectacles,  I  do  not  recollect  any  crocodiles,  of  which  Augus- 
tas once  exhibited  thirty-six.— Dion  Cassias,  I.  Iv,  p.  781. 

*  Capitolin,  in  Hist.  August.,  p.  164»  1G6.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  animals  which  he  calls  atcheleontes ;  some  read  urgolewt^h 
pthers  ogrMeonUi :  both  corrections  are  ver>  nugatory. 
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on  the  splendid  show,  the  naturaliste  might  in-  chap. 
deed  observe  the  figure  and  properties  of  so  ^^...j.^ 
many  diflferent  species,  transported  from  ^very 
part  of  the  ancient  world  into  the  amphitheatre 
of  Rome.  But  this  accidental  benefit,  which 
science  might  derive  from  folly,  is  surely  insuf- 
ficient to  justify  such  a  wanton  abuse  of  the  pub- 
lic riches.  There  occurs,  however,  a  single  in- 
stance in  the  first  Punic  war,  in  w^ich  the  senate 
wisely  connected  this  amusement  of  the  multi- 
tude with  the  interestof  thestate.  Aconsiderable 
nomber  of  elephants,  taken  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Carthagenian  army,  were  driven  through  the 
circus  by  a  few  slaves,  armed  only  with  blunt 
javelins.*  The  useful  spectacle  served  to  im- 
press the  Roman  soldier  with  a  just  contempt 
for  those  unwieldy  animals ;  and  he  no  longer 
dreaded  to  encounter  them  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

The  hunting  or  exhibition  of  wild  beasts  was  Tbou^ 
conducted  with  a  magnificence  suitable  to  aSS!?*" 
people  who  styled  themselves  the  masters  of  the 
world;  nor  was  the  edifice  appropriated  to  that 
entertainment  less  expressive  of  Roman  great- 
ness. Posterity  admires,  and  will  long  admire, 
the  awful  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus, 
which  so  well  deserved  the  epithet  of  colossal.' 
It  was  a  building  of  an  elliptic  figure,  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  feet  in  length,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  in  breadth,  founded  on  four- 
score arches,  and  rising,  with  four  successive  or- 
ders of  architecture,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred 

'  PliD.  HUU  Natar.  fiii,  0,  from  the  aiinaU  of  PUo. 
'  See  Maffei,  Verona  Illnttnita,  p.  !▼,  1.  i,  c.  2. 
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CHAF.  and  forty  feet'  The  outeide  of  the  edifice  wag  en« 
,,^^^^^  crusted  with  marble,  and  decorated  with  statues. 
The  slopes  of  the  vast  concave,  which  formed 
the  inside,  were  filled  and  surrounded  with  sixty 
or  eighty  rows  of  seats  of  marble,  likewise  co- 
vered with  cushions,  and  capable  of  receiving 
with  ease  above  fourscore  thousand  spectators/ 
Sixty-four  vomitories  (for  by  that  name  the  doors 
were  very  aptly  distinguished)  poured  forth  the 
immense  multitude;  and  the  entrances,  passages, 
apd  stair-cases,  were  contrived  with  such  exqui- 
site skill,  that  each  person,  whether  of  the  sena- 
torial, the  equestrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  ar- 
rived at  his  destined  place  without  trouble  or 
confusion/  Nothing  was  omitted  which^  in 
any  respect^  could  be  subservient  to  the  con- 
venience and  pleasure  of  the  spectators.  They 
were  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  an 
ample  canopy,  occasionally  drawn  over  their 
heads.  The  air  was  continually  refreshed  by  the 
playing  of  fountains,  and  profusely  impr^nated 
by  the  grateful  scent  of  aromatics.  In  the  centre 


'  Maffei,  1  ii,  a.  2.  The  height  was  very  much  exaggerated  by  the 
aiicient«.  It  reached  almost  to  the  heavens,  according  to  Calphnniins 
(Eclog.  vii,  23),. and  surpassed  the  ken  of  haman  sight  according  to 
Ammianns  MarceUinas  (xvi,  10).  Yet  how  trifling  to  the  great  pyra- 
mid of  Egypt,  which  rites  600  feet'perpendicnlar!  • 

*  According  to  different  copies  of  Victor,  we  read  77,000  or  87^000 
spectators ;  bnt  Maffei  (1.  ii,  c.  12)  finds  room  on  the  open  seats  for  no 
nore  than  S4,000.  The  remainder  were  contained  in  the  upper  co» 
vered  gallerien. 

^  See  Maffei,  I.  ii,  c.  5-12.  He  treats  the  very  difficult  subject  witli 
^,  poMiMe  chfarpcis,  and  lil^e  an  architect,  as  well  as  an  aBtu|ttairi|ui 
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<>f  the  edifice,  the  arefia,  or  stage,  was  strewed  chap. 
with  the  finest  sand,  and  successively  assumed  ^,^}}^^^ 
the  most  different  forms.  At  one  moment  it 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  like  the  garden 
of  the  Hesperides,  apd  was  afterwards  broken 
into  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace.  The  sub- 
t^raneoiM  pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  water ;  and  what  had  just  before  appeared 
a  level4>lain  might  be  suddenly  converted  into  a 
wide  lake,  covered  with  armed  vessels,  and  re- 
plenished with  the  monsters  of  the  deep/  In  the 
decorationsof  these  scenes,  the  Roman  emperors 
displayed  their  wealth  and  liberality;  and  we 
read  on  various  occasions,  that  the  whole  furni- 
ture of  the  amphitheatre  consisted  either  of  sil- 
ver, or  of  gold,  or  of  amber/  The  poet  who  de- 
scribes the  games  of  Carinus,  in  the  character  of 
a  shepherd  attracted  to  the  capital  by  the  fame 
of  their  magnificence,  affirms;  that  the  nets  de- 
signed as  a  defence  against  the  vrild  beasts,  were 
of  gold  wire;  that  the  porticoes  were  gilded,  and 
that  the  hell  of  circle  which  divided  the  several 
ranksof  spectators  firomeach  other,  was  studded 
with  a  precious  Mosaic  of  beautiful  stones/ 

In  the  midst  of  this  glittering  pageantry,  the  ^  »•  ^» 
emperor  Carinus,  secure  of  his  fortune,  eigoyed    ^  ' 

*  Catpharn.*  Eclog.  til,  64,  7S.  These  lines  are  enrioos,  and  the 
whole  Kclogne  has  been  ii  Infinite  nse  to  Maffci.  Calj|»haniins,  as  well 
u  Martial  (see  lib  first  book),  was  a  poet ;  bat  when  Ibey  desoribe d 
the  amphitheatre,  they  both  wrote  firom  their  own  senses,  and  to  those 
of  the  Romans. 

«  CMisult  Plin.  Hist.  Natnr.  xxziii,  416,  xxxTii,  II. 

*  Bahenssen  g emnds,  en  in  lita  porticns  anro 

Certatim  radiant,  ^  Calphnrn.  vH 
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^xtr   ^^^  acclamations  of  the  people,  the  flattery  of  his 
'^'-'-'  courtiers,  and  the  songs  of  the  poets,  who,  for 
want  of  a  more  essential  merit,  were  reduced  to 
celebrate  the  divine  graces  of  his  person/     In 
the  same  hour,  btit  at  the  distance  of  nine  hun- 
dred miles  from  Rome,  his  i3ro1;her  expired ;  and 
a  sudden  revolution  transferred  into  theliands 
of  a  stnmger  the  sceptre  of  the  house  of  Carus.^ 
The  sons  of  Cams  never  saw  each  otheflr  after 
Nnm^  their  fhther's  death:     The  arrangements  which 
In^fr^  their  new  situation  required  were  probably  de- 
PeniA.     ferred  till  the  return  of  the  younger  brother  to 
.  Rome,  where  a  triumph  was  decreed  to  the  young 
emperors,  for  the  glorious  success  of  the  Pefsian 
war.**    It  is  uncertain  whethet  they  intended  to 
divide  between  them  the  administration  or  the 
.  provinces  of  the  empire ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  their  union  would  hitve  proved  of  any  long 
duration.  The  jealousy  of  power  must  havebeen 
inflamed  by  the  opposition  of  characters*  In  the 
most  corrupt  of  times,  Carinus  was  unworthy  to 
live ;  Numerian  deserved  to  reign  in  a  happier 
period.    His  affable  manneiHs  and  gentle  virtues 
secured  him,  as  soon  as  they  became  known,  the 
r^ardand  afiec5tions  of  the  public.  Repossessed 

'  Et  Martis  yaltiiB  et  AppoUinifl  eiie  pota?i»  says  Calphurniiii :  boC 
'  Jolm  MakUy  wbohad  pcfiiaiM  ^een  pictiv^  QfCariDOs,  describes  him 
as  thick,  sliort,  and  white,  t09i«  W  P«4Q3a^  ' 

*  With  regard  to  tlie  time  when  these  Roman  games  were  celebrated, 
Scaligcr,  Salmasins,  and  Cuperi  MvitgixeO' themselves  m  great  deal  of 
tronble  to  perplex  a  very  clear  subject. 

^  Ncmtsianos  (In  the  Cynegeticons)  seems  %o  anticipate  in  his  fancy 
that  awpkions  day. 
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theel^ant  accompli^hineats'of  apoet  and  orator,  ^x^/* 

which  dignify  ajB  well  as  adorn  th^  humblest  and  ^^, , 

the  most  exalted  station.     His  eloquence,  how- 
ever it  was  applauded  by  the  senate,  was  formed 
not  80  much  pn  the  model  of  Cicero,  $is  on  that 
of  the  modern  d^claimers;  but  in  an.  9ge  very 
fer  from  being  destitute  of  poetical  merit,  he  • 
contended  for  the  prize  with  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  contempora(ries,  ^nd  still  remained  the 
friend  of  his  rivals;  a  circumstance  which  evinces 
either  the  goodneif  s  of  his  heart  or.the  superiority 
of  his  genius.*     But  the  talents  of  Numerian      - 
were  rather  of  the  contemplative,  than  of  the 
active  kind.    When  his  father's  elevation  reluc- 
tantly forced  him  from  the  shade  of  retirement, 
neither  his  temper  nor  his  pursuits  had  qualified 
him  for  the  command  of  arpiies.     His  constitu- 
tion was  destroyed  by  the  hardships  of  the  Per- 
sian war ;  and  he  had  cpntrapted  ^pm  the  heat  , 
of  the  climate^  such  a  .weakness  in  his  eyes, 
as  obliged  him,  in  the  coarse  of  a  long  retreat, 
to  confine  himself  to  the  solitude  and  darkpess  of 
a  tent  or  litter.<  The  administration  pf  all  affairs, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  Wjas  devolved  pn  Arrius 
Aper,  the  praeto^an  perfect ;  who,  to  the  power 
of  his  important  office,  added  the  honour  of 
being  father-in-law  to  JNumerian.   The  imoerial 

*  He  won  all  the  crownt  from  Nemeiitniis,  with  whom  he  Tied  in 
didactic  poetry.  The  senate  erected  a  statue  to  the  son  of  Canis,  with 
s  very  ambignons  inscription,  ''  To  the  most  powerful  of  orators.^ 
flee  Vopiscoi  in  Hist.  August,  p.  261. 

^  A  more  natural  cause,  at  least,  than  that  assigned  by  Vopisctit 
(Hilt.  August,  p.  251),  incessantly  weepingfbr  his  father's  death. 
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CHAP,  pavilion  was  strictly  guarded  by  his  most  tmsty 
adherents ;  and  during  many  days,  Aper  deli- 
vered to  the  army  the  supposed  mandates  of 
their  invisible  sovereign.* 

Naneriiui.      ''  ^^  °^'  *^^^  ®^g^t  mouths  after  the  death  of 
Cams,  that  the  Roman  army,  returning  by  slow 
marches  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  arrived 
on  those  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.     The  le- 
gions halted  at  Chalcedon  in  Asia,  while  the 
court  passed  over  to  Heraclea,  on  the  EuropeaD 
side  of  the  Propontis ."  But  a  report  soon  circu- 
lated through  the  camp,  at  first  in  secret  whis- 
pers, and  at  length  in  loud  clamours,  of  the  em- 
peror's death,  and  of  the  presumption  of  his 
ambitious  minister,  who  still  exercised  the  sove- 
reign power  in  the  name  of  a  prince  who  was  no 
more.  The  impatience  of  the  soldiers  could  not 
long  support  a  state  of  suspense.     With  rude 
curiosity  they  broke  into  the  imperial  tent,  and 
discovered  only  the  corpse  of  Numerian."  The 
gradual  decline  of  his  health  might  have  induced 
them  to  believe  that  his  death  was  natural;  hut 
the  concealment  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence 
of  guilt;  and  the  measures  which  Aper  had  taken 
to  secure  his  election  became  the  immediate 


*  In  the  PenUin  war,  Apcf  wai  Mspceted  of  a  design  to  hetny 
Cams.    Hist.  Angut  p.  250. 

"  We  are  obliged  to  the  Alexandrian  Chronid4>,  p.  274,  for  thr 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  plaec  where  Diocletian  was  elected  em- 
peror. 

*  Hist.  August  p.  251.  Eotrop.  ix,  88.  Hieronym.  in  Chroo.  Ac- 
cording to  these  jtrJioMs  writers,  the  death  of  Knnoierian  was  disco- 
vered by  the  stench  of  his  dead  body.  Could  no  nniutics  be  foaad 
in  the  imperial  honidiold  i 
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Mcafldon  of  his  rnin.  Yet,  even  in  the  traosport  chap. 
of  their  rage  and  grief,  the  troops  observed  a  ,,,^^!l.^ 
regalar  proceeding,  which  proves  how  firmly 
discipline  bad  been  re-established  by  the  martisd 
successors  of  Gallienus.  A  general  assembly  of 
the  army  was  appointed  to  be  held  atChalcedon,, 
whither  Aper  was  transported  in  qhains,  as  a 
prisoner  and  a  criminal.  A  vacant  tribunal  was 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  gene- 
rals and  tribunes  formed  a  great  military  council* 
They  soon  announced  to  the  multitude,  that  their  ^.  o.  S84, 
choice  had  fallen  on  Diocletian,  commander  of  EJcetuwof 
the  domestics  or  body-guards,  as  the  person  the  I^iSmW- 
most  capable  of  revenging  and  succeeding  their  ^ 
beloved  emperor.    The  future  fortunes  of  the 
candidate  depended  on  the  chance  or  conduct  of 
the  present  hour.     Conscious  that  tb.e  station 
which  he  had  filled  exposed  him  to  some  suspi- 
cions, Diocletian  ascended  the  tribunal,andrais* 
ing  his  eyes  towards  the  sun,  made  a  solemn 
profession  of  his  own  innocence,  in  the  presence 
of  that  all-seeing  Deity ."^    Then,  assuming  the 
tone  of  a  sovereign  and  a  judge,  he  commanded 
that  Aper  should  be  brought  in  chains  to  the 
foot  of  the  tribunal.      "  This  man,"  said  he,.^ 
**  i«  the  murderer  of  Numerian  f   and  without 
giving  him  time  to  enter  on  a  dangerous  justi- 
fication, drew  his  sword  and  buried  it  in  the 
breast  of  the  unfortunate  prefect.     A  charge 
supported  by  such  decisive  proof,  was  admitted 
without  contradiction,  and  the  legions,  vrith  re- 

*.  Aiid.  Victor.     EstropiM  iv,  90.    Riefonym.  in  CbreHi 
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^xtr^  peated  acclamations,  acknoMiedged  the  justice 

'"'- and  authority  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.'* 

and^^iath  Before  We  enter  upon  the  memorable  reign  of 
ofcarinni.  that  priuce,  it  wiU  be  proper  to  punish  and  dis- 
miss the  unworthy  brother  of  Numerian.  Ca- 
riniis  possessed  arms  and  treasures  su^cient  to 
support  his  legal  title  to  the  empire.  But  his 
personal  vices  overbalanced  every  advantage  of 
birth  and  situation.  The  most  faithful  servants 
ofthe  father  despised  the  incapacity,  and  dreaded 
the  cruel  arrogance,  of  the  son.  The  hearts  of 
the  people  were  engaged  in  favour  of  his  rival ; 
and  even  the  senate  was  inclined  to  prefer  an 
usurper  to  a  tyrant.  The  arts  of  Diocletian 
inflamed  the  general  discontent;  and  the  winter 
was  employed  in  secret  intrigues  and  open  pre- 
A.  V.883.  parations  for  a  civil  war.  lu  the  spring,  the 
^^^  forces  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  encountered 
each  other  in  the  plains  of  Margus,  a  small  city 
of  Massia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube.'' 
The  troops,  so  lately  returned  from  the  Per- 
sian war,  had  acquired  their  gjory  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  health  and  numbers ;  nor  were  they 
in  a  condition  to  contend  with  the  unexhausted 
strength  of  the  legions  of  Europe.  Their  ranks 
were  broken,   and  for  a    moment,   Diocletian 


<*  Vopisciis]  in  Hist.  Angust.  p.  252.  The  reason  why  Diocletian 
killed  Aper  (a  wild  boar),  was  founded  on  a  prophecy  and  a  pan,  u 
Ibolish  a9  they  arc  well  known. 

4  Eutropiiis  marks  its  situation  very  accnrately :  it  was  between  the 
mons  Aueits  and  Viminiacnm.  M.  d*Anvl1le  (Gcngraphie  Ancienne, 
torn  i,  p.  304 >  places  Margus  at  Kastolatz  in  Scrvia,  a  little  below 
Belgrade  and  Semeodria. 
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despaired  of  the  purple  and  of  life.  But  the  chap. 
advantage  which  Carinus  had  obtained  by  the  ^ 
valour  of  his  soldiers^  he  quickly  lost  by  the  in- 
fidelity of  his  officers.  A  tribune,  whose  wife 
he  had  seduced,  seized  the  opportunity  of  re- 
venge, and  by  a  single  blow  extinguished  civil 
discord  in  the  blood  of  the  adulterer/ 

'  Hist  An^ust.  p.  254.    Kutropiiia,  p.  ix,  20.    Aiireliai  VicUr. 
Viclor  io  Epitome 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

The  reign  of  Diocletian  and  his  three  aesociatee^ 
Maximian,  Galerius^  and  Constanlius. — Ge- 
neral re-establishment  of  order  and  tranquiliiy. 
— The  Persian  war^  victory^  and  triumph. — 
The  new  form  of  administration— Abdication 
and  retirement  of  DiocUtiun  and  Maximian. 

<^HAP.  As  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  more  illus- 
" — l^^  trious  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors, 
Kievaiion  go  was  his  birth  more  abject  and  obscure. 
rarrcVof  The  strong  claims  of  merit  and  of  violence  had 
freqnently  superseded  the  ideal  prerogatiyes  of 
nobility;  but  a  distinct  line  of  separation  was 
hitherto  preserved  between  the  free  and  the  ser- 
vile part  of  mankind.  The  parents  of  Diocle- 
tian had  been  slaves  in  the  house  of  Aunuliuus, 
a  Roman  senator ;  nor  was  he  himself  distin- 
guished by  any  other  name  than  that  which  he 
derived  from  a  small  town  in  Daknatia,  from 
which  his  mother  deduced  her  origin/  It  is, 
however,  probable,  that  his  father  obtained  the 
freedom  of  the  family,  and  that  he  soon  acquired 
an  office  of  scribe,  which  was  commonly  exer- 

*  Entrop.  ix.  10.  Victor  in  Epitonn.  The  town  flcemi  to  haye  been 
properly  called  Doclia,  from  a  tmall  tribe  of  Illyriaof  (tee  Celacia^ 
Ofograph.  Antiqota,  torn,  i,  p.  SOS) ;  and  the  original  nauM  of  the  for« 
tnnate  slave  wat  probably  Doclei :  he  first  lengthened  it  to  the  Grecian 
harmony  of  Diodes,  and  at  length  to  the  Roman  majesty  of  Diode- 
tlannn.  He  likewise  assnmed  the  patrician  name  of  Valerina,  and  il 
li  Mually  given  him  by  Anrelins  Ylctor. 


Diocle- 
tian, 

AB.285. 
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cised  by  persons  of  bis  condition.^  Favourable  chak 
oraeleSy  or  rather  the  consciousoess  of  superior 
merit,  prompted  his  aspiring  son  to  parsue  the 
profession  of  arms  and  the  hopes  of  fortune;  and 
it  woald  be  dxtremely  curious  to  observe  the 
gradation  of  arts  and  Occidents  v?hich  enabled 
him  in  the  end  to  fnlfil  those  oracles,  and  to  dis- 
play that  merit  to  the  world.  Diocletian  was 
successively  promoted  to  the  government  of  Mse- 
sia,  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  and  the  im 
portant  command  of  the  guards  of  the  palace. 
He  distinguished  his  abilities  in  the  Persian  war; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Numerian,  the  slave,  by 
the  confession  and  judgment  of  his  rivals,  was 
declared  the  most  worthy  of  the  imperial  throne. 
The  malice  o^  religious  zeal,  whilst  it  arraigns 
the  savage  fierceness  of  hiS'Colleague  Maximian, 
has  affected  to  cast  suspicions  on  the  personat 
courage  of  the  emperor  Diocletian/  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  persuade  us  of  the  cowardice  of  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  acquired  and  preserved 
the  esteem  of  the  legions,  as  well  as  the  favour 
of  so  many  warlike  princes.  Yet  even  calumny 
is  sagacious  enough  to  discover  and  to  attack 
the  most  vulnerable  part.  The  valour  of  Dio- 
cletian was  never  found  inadequate  to  his  duty, 
or  to  the  occasion;  but  he  appears  not  to  have 

^  See  Daeier  on  the  sixth  satire  of  the  second  book  of  Horace^ 
Cornel.  I^epos,  in  Vit.  Eanien.  g.  1. 

*  Lactantias  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  little  treatise  De 
Mortibns  Penecatonun)  accases  Diocletian  of  UmidUff  in  two  places, 
e.  7,8.  In  chap,  ix,  he  says  of  him,  **  erat  in  oani  tiaaltn  meticn* 
*  leans  et  animi  di^rtns.** 

VOL.  II.  I 
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'CHAP,  possessed  the  daringaikl  generous  spiritof  aher o» 
^.^^^^  who  courts  danger  and  fanif ,  disdains  artifice, 
and  boldly  challenges  the  allegianceof  his  equals. 
His  abilities  were  useful  rather  than  splendid  ; 
a  yigoroua  mind,  improved  by  the  experi^ice 
and  study  of  mankind ;  dexterity  and  application 
in  business ;  a  judicious  mixture  of  liberality  and 
economy,  of  mildness  and  rigour ;  profound  dis- 
simulation under  the  disguise  of  military  frank- 
ness ;  steadiness  to  pursue  bis  ends;  flexibility 
to  vary  his  means ;  and,  above  all,  the  great  art 
of  submitting  his  own  passions,  as  well  as  those 
of  others,  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition,  and  of 
colouring  his  ambition  witii  the  most  specious 
pretences  of  justice  amd  public  utility.  Like 
Augustus,  Diocletian  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  empire.  Like  the  adopted 
son  of  Caesar,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  states- 
man rather  than  as  a  warrior ;  nor  did  either  of 
those  princes  employ  force,,  whenever  their  pur- 
pose could  be  effected  by  policy, 
nency^'  The  victory  of  Diocletian  was  remarkable  for 
JJJ^/**^'  its  singular  mildness. .  A  people  accustomed  to 
applaud  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  if  the 
usual  punishments  of  death,  exile,  and  confis- 
cation, were  inflicted  with  any  degree  of  temper 
and  equity,  beheld,  with  the  most  pleasing  asto- 
nishment a  civil  war,  the  flames  of  which  were 
extinguished  in  the  field  of  battle.  Diocletian 
received  into  his  confidence  Aristobulus,  the 
principal  minister  of  thehouseof  Carus,  respect- 
ed thelives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  dignity,  of  his 
adversaries,  and  even  continued  in  their  respec^ 
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tive  Stations  the  greater  number  of  the  tenrants  chap. 
of  Carinas/  It  is  not  improbable  that  motives  of  ^^^^^^ 
prudence  might  assist  the  humanity  of  the  art' 
ful  Dalmatian :  of  tiiese  servants,  many  had  pur- 
chased his  favour  by  secret  treachery ;  in  others, 
he  esteemed  fheir  grateful  fidelity  to  an  unfor- 
tunate master.  The  discerning  judgment  of  An- 
relian,  of  Probus,  and  v^f  Carus,  had  filled  the 
several  departments  of  the  state  and  ,army  with 
officers  of  approved  merit,  whose  removal  would 
have  injured  the  public  service,  wiAout  promot- 
ing the  interest  of  the  successor*  Such  a  copr  • 
duct,  however,  displayed  to  the  Roman  world 
the  fairest  prospect  of  the  new  reign ;  and  the 
emperor  affected  to  confirm  this  favourable  pre- 
possession, by  declaring,  that,  among  all  the  vir- 
tues of  his  predecessors,  he  was  the  most  ambi^ 
tious  of  imitating  the  humane  philosophy  of 
Marcus  Antonius  * 

Thefirstconsiderable  action  of  his  reign  seem-  Anoeia* 
ed  to  evince  his  sincerity  as  well  as  his  modera-  Saricter 
tion.    After  the  example  of  Marcus,  he  gave  ^JJJ***" 
himself  a  colleague  in  the  person  of  Maximian,  ^  ^J^^ 
on  whom  he  bestowed  at  first  the  title  of  Cssar,    ^^ 
and   afterwards   that  of  Augustus/    But  the 

*  |b  Ais  encovimii,  Aorelios  Victor  teems  to  conyey  t  just,  tiiongh 
imiirect,  cenmre  of  tlie  croeltj  of  Constantinos.  It  appears  from  the 
Fafti,  tjbat  Aristobnlos  remained  prefect  of  the  city,  and  that  be  ended 
with  Piocietian  the  consalship  which  he  had  commenced  with  Carinnsi 

*  AnnUns  Victor  sty)^  Dioclett^ii^  **  Parentem  potins  qoam  domi- 
**  onm.*^*  See  Aqgnst  p.  SO. 

'  The  question  of  the  time  when  Mizlmian  received  the  hononri  of  i 

Ctonr  and  Angnitns  hai  divided  modem  critics,  and  given  occaiioB  to 
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^Ap.  motkes  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  the  object  of 
.^^J^^^  his  choice,  were  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
those  of  his  admired  predecessor.  By  investing  a 
luxurious  youth  with  the  honours  of  the  purple, 
Marcus  had  discharged  a  debt  of  private  grati 
tude,  at  the  expence,  indeed,  of  the  happiness 
of  the  state,     fiy  associating  a  friend  and  a  fel- 
low, ^soldier  to  the  labours  of  government,  Dio- 
cletian, in  a  time  of  public  danger,  provided  for 
the  defence  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 
Maximian  was  born  a  peasant,  and,  like  Aure- 
lian,  in  the  territory  of  Sirmium.     Ignorant  of 
letters,*  careless  of  laws,  the  rusticity  of  his 
appearance  and  manners  still  betrayed  in  the 
most  elevated  fortune  the  meanness  of  his  ex- 
traction.    War  was  the  only  art  which  he  pro- 
fessed.   In  along  course  of  service  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  every  frontier  of  the  em- 
pire; and  though  his  military  talents  were  form- 
ed to  obey  rather  than  to  command,  though,  per- 
vhaps,  he  never  attained  the  skill  of  a  consum 
mate  general,  he  was  capable,  by  his  valour, 
constancy,  and  experience,  of  executing  the  most 


A  great  deal  of  learned  wrangling.  I  bave  followed  M.  de  TMkmoiit 
(Hiitoire  des  Emperenrf,  torn.  W,  p.  600-606),  who  hat  weighed  tti> 
•e?eral  reaiODs  and  dUficnlties  with  his  scrupoloni  accuracy. 

*  In  an  oration  delivered  before  him  (Panegyr.  Vet.  il^  8;,  Mame/^ 
tinnt  ezpftessM  a  doubt,  whether  his  hero,  in  imitating  the  condact  of 
Hannibal  and  Scipo,  had  ever  heard  of  their  names.  Yiom  thence  we 
nay  fairly  infer,  that  Maximian  was  more  desirous  of  being  considered 
ai  a  soldier  than  ai  aman  of  letters ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  w 
can  often  translate  the  language  of  flattery  InUi  that  of  truth. 
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arduous  undertakihgs.  Nar  were  the  vices  of  chap*. 
Maximian  less  useful  to  his  benefactor.  In-,^^ 
sensible  to  pity,  and  fearless  of  consequences, 
he  was  the  ready  instrument  of  every  act  of 
cruelty  which  the  policy  of  that  artful  prince 
might  at  once  suggest  and  disclaim.  As  soon 
as  a  bloody  sacrifice  had  been  offered  to  pru*^ 
deuce  or  to  revenge,  Diocletian,  by  his  season- 
able intercession,  saved  the  remaining  few  whom 
be  had  never  designed  to  punish,  gently  cen* 
sured  the  severity  of  his  stern  colleague,  and 
eujoyed  the  comparison  of  a  golden  and  an  iron 
age,  which  was  universally  applied  to  their  op- 
posite maxims  of  government.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  their  characters,  the  two 
emperors  maintained,  on  the  throne,  that  friend- 
ship which  they  had  contracted  in  a  private* 
station.  The  haughty  turbulent  spirit  of  Maxi- 
mian, so  fatal  afterwards  to  himself  and  to  the 
public .  peace,  was  accustomed  to  respect  the 
genius  of  Diocletian,  and  confessed  the  ascend- 
ant of  reason  over  brutal  violence.''  From  a 
motive  either  of  pride  or  superstition,  the  two 
emperors  assumed  the  titles,  the  one  of  Jovius, 
the  other  of  Herculius.  Whilst  the  motion  ot 
the  world  (such  was  the  language  of  their 
venal  orators)  was  maintained  by  the  all-see- 
ing wisdom  of  Jupiter,  the  invincible  arm  of 

^  Lactantint  de  M.  P.  e.  8.    Aarelini  Victor.    As  amoRf  the  pa- 
Sffyrics,  we  fiod  orations  pronounced  in  praiso  of  Maximian,  and 
others,  wliicb  flatter  bis  advenariea  at  Us  ezpcnce,  we  derive 
knowledge  from  the  contrast. 
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CHAP.   Hercnleg  bur)^  the  earth  from  monsters  and 
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tyrants.' 


tiiToftwo     ®"*  ^"^^^  *^®  oinilipotence    of  JoviUs  and 
.  ^»«n,     Herculitls  iras  insufficient  to  sustain  the  weight 
and  Con-  of  the  pubHo  administration.    The  prudence  of 
!l!!T««,  Diocletian  discovered,  that  tfie  empire,  assailed 
Marck  1.  ^  every  iSide  by  the  barbarians^  required  on 
every  side  the  presence  of  a  great  army,  and  of 
Aft  emperor.    With  this  View,  he  resolved  once 
more  to  divide  his  unweildy  power,  and  with 
the  inferior  title  of  Casars^  to  confer  on  two 
generals  of  approved  merit  an  equal  share  of 
the  sovereign  authority.*"    Galerins,  surnamed 
Armentarins,  frond  his  original  profession  oi  a 
herdsman,  and  Constftntius,  who  from  his  pale 
complexion  had  acquired  the  denomination  of 
Chlorus,'  were  the  two     eri^ons  invested  with 
the  second  honours  of  the  imperial  purple.    In 
dlescribing  the  country,  extraction,  and  manners 
of^erculius,  we  have  already  deiineated  those  of 
Galerius,  who  was  often,  and  not  improperly, 
styled  the  younger  Maxiiniatt,  thougji,  in  many 
instances,  both  of  Viitue  and  ability,  he  appears 
to  have  posi^essed  amanifest  superiority  over  the 
elder.  The  birth  of  Constantius  was  less  obscure 

1  See  the  aeooid  tad  tUrd  pwr^yrios,  paiticnlftriy  iii,  3,10, 14;  bot 
it  wonld  be  tedions  to  copy  the  diffuse  and  affected  ezpressioiis  of  their 
Abe  elo^aeoce.  With  reg;ard  io  the  titten,  cotosult  Annri.  Victor,  Uft* 
tintint  de  M.  P.  c.  5{.  Spanheim  de  Usu  NomisiiiatiiiD,  &c.  Diwer- 
tat  xii,  8. 

^  Aareliiu  Victor.  Victor  in  Epitome.  Eutrop.  iz,  22.  Lactaot 
de  M*  P.  c.  8.    Hieronym.  in  Cliron. 

>  It  is  only  among  the  modern  Greeks  that  Tilleroont  can  discofer 
Ills  appellation  of  Clorns.  Any  remarkable  degree  of  paleness  seenu, 
inconsistent  with  the  ndm  mentioned  in  Panegyric  ▼,  fO. 
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than  thBt  of  hiii  colleagues.     Eutropius,   his  ™^' 
fatl^er,  M^as  one  of  the  most  considerable  nobles  ^ 


'^i<v»^<n»»^ 


of  Oardania^  and  his  mother  was  the  niece  of 
the  emiperor  Claudius."  Although  the  youth  of 
Constantius  had  bee^  Qpentin  arms,  he  was  en- 
dowed with  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  smd 
the  popular  voice  had  long  since  acknowledged 
him  worthy  of  th(e  rank  which  be  at  last  attained. 
To  streogtbea  the  l^onds  of  political,  by  those  of 
domestic  union,  each  of  the  emperors  assumed 
the  cljiaracter  of  ja  father  to  one  of  the  Caesars; 
Diocletian  to  Galerius,  and  Maximian  to  Cour 
stantius;  and  each  obliging  them  to  repudiate 
their  former  wives,  bestowed  his  daughter  in 
marriage  on  his    adopted    son.*"     These  four 
princes  distributed  among  themselves  the  wide 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire.    The  defence  o^  Depart. 
Gaul,  Spain,''  and  Britain,  was  intrusted  to  Con-  j^m^n% 
stantius;  Galerius  was  stationed  on  the  banks  princtt!^ 
of  the  Danube,  as  the  saf<^uard  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces ;  Italy  and  Africa  were  considered  as 
the  department  of  Maximian ;  and  for  the  pecu- 
liar portion,  Diocletian  reserved  Thrace,  £^pt, 
and  the  rich  countries  of  Asia.    Every  one  was 


*  Mbniy  the  grandson  4)f  Coqstantias,  boasts  that  his  ftmily  was  de- 
rived  from  the  warlike  Maesians.  Misopog oo«  p.  S48«  The  Darda- 
aihtas  dwelt  on  the  edge  of  M«sia. 

*  Oalofias  iDairied  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian ;  if  we  speak 
with  stricloess,  Theodora,  the  wife  of  Constalktias,  was  daughter  only 
to  the  wife  of  Maximian.  Spanheim  Dissertat.  xi,  S. 

*  lliis  division  agrees  with  that  of  the  four  prefectures  ;  yet  theio 
ti  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  Spahi  was  not  a  province  of  Hud* 
■hia.    See  TiUeaont.  torn,  iv.p,  517. 
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CHAP,  sovereign  within  his  own  jurisdiction ;  but  their 
^ ^^  united  authority  extended  over  the  whole  mo- 
narchy; and  each  of  them  was  prepared  to  assii^t 
his  colleagues  with  his  counsels  or  presence. 
The  Caesars,  in  their  exalted  rank,  revered  the 
majesty  of  the  emperors ;  and  the  three  younger 
princes  invariably  acknowledged,  by  their  gra^ 
titude  and  obedience,  the  common  parent  oi 
their  fortunes.  The  suspicious  jealousy  of 
power  found  not  any  place  among  thiem ;  and 
the  singular  happiness  of  thc^r  union  has  been 
compared  to  a  chorus  of  music,  whose  harmony 
was  regulated  and  maintained  by  the  skilful 
.  hand  of  the  first  artist.** 

The  important  measure  was  not  carried  into 
execution  till  about  six  years  after  the  asso- 
ciation of  Maximian ;  and  that  interval  of  time 
had  not  been  destitute  of  memorable  incidenta 
But  we  have  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  perspi- 
cuity, first  to  describe  the  more  perfect  form  of 
Diocletian's  government,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
late the  actions  of  his  reign,  following  rather 
the  natural  order  of  the  events,  than  the  dates 
of  a  very  doubtful  chronology. 

The  first  exploit  of  Maximian,  though  it  is 
mentioned  in  a  few  words  by  our  imperfect 
writers,  deserves,  from  its  singularity,  to  be  re- 
corded in  a  history  of  human  manners.  He  sup- 
pressed the  peasants  of  Gaul,  who,  under  the 


Series  of 
rveuts. 


A.  D.  287 
8Ute  of 
tlif  pea- 
lantfl  ot 
0aii  . 


'  Juliu  in  Cssarib.  p.  815.    Spanheim*!  notet  to  the  Frcneli  traof 
lation,  p.  laS. 
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appellatioQ  of  Bagauda,''  had  risen  in  a'general  chap 
msurrection;  Very  similar  to  those  which,  in  the,,,,,,/,,, 
fourteenth  century,  successively  afflicted  both 
France  and  England.'     It  should  seem,  that 
very  many  of  those  institutions,  referred  by  an 
easy  solution  to  the  feudal  system,  afe  derived 
from  the  Celtic  barbarians.    When  Csesar  sub- 
dued the  Gauls,  that  great  nation  was  already 
divided  into  three  orders  of  men;  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  common  people.  The  first 
governed  by  superstition,  the  second  by  arms, 
but  the  third  and  last  was  not  of  any  weight  or 
account  in  their  public  councils.     It  was  very 
natural  for  the  plebeians,  oppressed  by  debt,  or 
apprehensive  of  injuries,  to  implore  the  protec- 
tion of  some  powerful  chief,  who  acquired  over 
their  persons  and  property  the  same  absolute 
right  as,  among  the   Greeks    and  Romans,  a 
master  exercised  over  his  slaves/  The  greatest 
part  of  the  nation  was  gradually  reduced  into  a 
state  of  servitude ;  compelled  to  perpetual  labour 
on  the  estates  of  the  Gallic  nobles,^and  confined 
to  the  soil,  either  by  the  real  weight  of  fetters, 
or  by  the  no  less  cruel  and  forcible  restraints  of 
the  laws.     During  the. long  series  of  troubles 
Nvbich  agitated  Gaul,  ficom  the  reign  of  Gal- 

*>  The  general  name  of  Baguudm  (in  the  tignification  of  rebels)  con* 
tinned  till  the  ifth  ceotary  in  Gaol.  Some  critict  derive  it  f^om  a 
Celtic  word  b^gai^  a  toqioltnQiit  auembl j.  Scalif  er  ad  Easeb.  Dii- 
cange  Glostar. 

'  Chroniqiie  de  Froiuart,  vol.  i,  c.  18S,  i}»  78,  79.  The  mdteie  of 
his  story  is  lost  in  onr  best  modem  writers. 

'  Cssar  de  Bell.  Gallic.  ▼!.  13.  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetian,  coiild  arm 
^v  hit  defence  a  body  of  ten  tbontand  ilavet. 
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CHAP.  lienus  to  that  of  INocletian,  the  conditioiiof  iheM 
.*^..l..  servile  peasants  was  peculiarly  nriserable ;  and 
they  experienced  at  once  the  eomplicated  tyran- 
ny of  their  masters,  of  thebArbariauB,  of  thesol- 
diers,  and  of  the  oiice^s  of  the  revetitt^.^ 
Sm^*"       ^^^^^  patience  was  at  last  provoke  Into  de- 
spair.   On  every  side  liiey  rose  in  muititudes, 
armed  with  rustic  W€«apotls  and  with  itrei^^We 
tory .  The  ploughman  became  a  foot  ftoldier,  the 
shepherds  mounted  on  horseback,  the  deserted 
villages  and  o^^en  tdWiis  were  abatadofned  Co  th^ 
flames,  and  the  ravs^es  of  the  peasants  equalled 
those  of  the  fiercest  barbarians;*  They  asserted 
the  natural  rights  of  men,  but  they  asserted  those 
riglits  with  the  most  savage  ct-uelty .   The  Gallic 
nobles,  jUKtly  dreading  their   revenge,   either 
todk  refuge  in  the  fortified  cities,  or  fled  from 
the  wild  scene  of  anarchy.  The  peasants  reigned 
vnthout  c(mtroul ;  and  ti^O  of  their  most  dar- 
ing leaders  had  the  foRy  and  rashness  to  as- 
sume the  imperial  ornaments.*     Their  power 
soon  expired  at  the  approach  of  the  legions. 
^  The  strength  of  Union  and  discipliae  obtained 
.an  easy  victory  over  a  licentious  and  divided 
2^^;  multitude.'^    A  severe  retaliation  was  inflicted 
on  the  peasants  trho  were  found  in  arms;  the 
affrighted  remnant  returned  to  their  respective 


*  Their  opprewion  uid  miBery  are  acknowledged  by  Eumeniuf  (Pa- 
nej^i.  Ti.  8),  GalUas  afferatw  injnriis. 

"  Panegyr.  Vet.  ii,  4.    Aorelius  Victor. 

'  ^lianot  and  Amandoa.  We  have  vedaU  coined  by  them,  Oolt-, 
aiiu  in  Thet.  R.  A.  p.  117, 121. 

y  Lenbus  pr«Iiis  domnit.    Eutrop.  ix,  20. 
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habttatlotis :  and  their  unttuccessftil  effort  for  free-  chap. 

XUI 

dotn  served  otly  to  coAflmi  th^ir  slavery.    So 


^99^'0ww^0m 


stroug  and  unifotm  is  the  curi^ent  of  popullit 
passions,  that  We  iHight  almost  venture^  from  very 
scanty  materially,  to  relate  the  particulars  of  this 
war ;  but  we  al'e  tidt  dii^posed  to  belicVe  that  the 
principal  leadeti^^  j£liatiM  and  AmandUs,  were 
christians,'  or  to  iUsinUM^^  that  the  rebellion, 
as  it.  happened  ib  the  tiuie  of  Luther,  was  occa- 
sioned by  th^  )lbni6id  of  those  benevolent  priaci* 
pies  of  christiiitlity,  Which  inculcate  the  natural 
freedom  of  m^hkind. 

Maximi&nhad  no  sooner  recovered  Gaul  from  j^^J^j^ 
the  hands  of  thepeasahts,  than  he  lost  Britain  by  CaraiMios 

in  Rritain 

thensnrpationofCaraUsius.  Ever  sttice  tiie  rash 

but  snccessAll  ^tei^prise  of  the  Franks  under 

the  reigik  of  Pi'obus,  their  daring  countrymen 

had  constm^ted  squadrons  of  light  brigantines, 

in  which  they  lAt^ssantly  ravaged  the  provinces 

adjati^nt  t6  th«  oce^.*  To  repel  these  desultory 

ihcursiohd,  it  Wad  found  necessary  to  create  a 

naval  power ;  and  tii^  judicious  measure  was 

prosecuted  wi&  pt^ence  and  vigour,  Gesfioria- 

cum,  or  Boulogni^,  in  the  Mraitd  of  Ape  British 

channel,  was  chosen  by  theetuj^t^^or  for  the  sta* 

tion  of  the  Roman  fleet ;  and  the  command  of 

it  was  intrusted  to  Carausius,  a  Menapian  of  the 


*  The  fket  rests  indeed  on  tery  slight  aotharity,  a  life  of  8t»  Rabo 
linos,  wUieh  is  probably  of  the  seventh  century.    See  Duchesne  Serits 
tores  Rer.  Francicar.  torn,  i,  p.  G62. 

*  Aardids  victor  calls  thehi  Oermaas.  Eutropius  (ix,  21)  giTCS  them 
tht  name  of  Saxons.  But  Entropius  lived  in  the  ensuing  century,  aa4 
Bccms  to  use  the  language  of  his  own  times.  , 
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CHAP,   meanest  origio,''  but  who  had  long  signalizetl 
..^ML.  his  skill  as  a  pilot,  and  his  valour  as  a  soldier. 
The  integrity  of  the  new  admiral  correspondecl 
not  with  his  abilities.     When  the  German  pi- 
rates sailed  from  their  own  harbours,  he  con- 
nived at  their  passage,  but  he  diligently  inter- 
cepted their  return,  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  an  ample  share  of  the  spoil  which  they  had 
acquired.    The  wealth  of  Carausius  was,  on 
this  occasion,  very  justly  considered  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt :  and  Maximian  had  already 
given  orders  for  his  death.    But  the  crafty  Me- 
napian  foresaw  and  prevented  the  severity  of 
the  emperor.     By  his  liberality  he  had  attached 
to  his  fortunes  the  fleet  which  he  commanded, 
and  secured  the  barbarians  in  his  interest.  From 
the  port  of  Boulogne  he  sailed  over  to  Britain, 
persuaded  the  legion,  and  the  auxiliaries  which 
guarded  that  island,  to  embrace  his  party,  and 
boldly  assuming,  with  the  imperial  purple,  the 
title  of  Augustus,  defied  the  justice  and   the 
arms  of  his  injured  sovereign.* 
Import*        When  Britain  was  thus  dismembered  from  the 
Briiaio.    empire,  its  importance  was  sensibly  felt,  and  its 
loss  sincerely  lamented.  The  Romans  celebrated, 


^  The  tiiree  ezprettioDs  of  Eutropins,  Anreliat  Victor,  and  Eame- 
BIOS,  **  vilUuime  natas,*'  <*  Batavin  alumiiiis,"  and  *<  Meoapi«  civU,** 
give  us  a  very  doubtfal  account  of  the  birth  of  Carausioa.  Dr.  Stiike- 
ly,  however  (Hist,  of  Caraiisias,  p.  62),  choose  to  make  him  a  native  of 
St.  David*!,  and  a  prince  of  tae  blood  royal  of  Britain.  The  former 
Idea  he  had  found  in  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  44. 

*  Pnnegyr.  v.  12.  Britain  at  this  time  was  secure,  and  slifbdy 
guarded. 
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and  perhaps  magnified,  the  extent  of  that  noble  chap. 
island,  provided  on  erery  side  with  conyenient  ^^^^^^ 
harbours  ;  the  temperature  of  the  climate  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  alike  adapted  for  the 
production  of  corn  or  of  vines;  the  valuable 
mioerals  with  which  it  abounded ;  its  rich  pas- 
tures covered  with  innumerable  flocks,  and  its 
woods  free  from  wild  beasts  or  venomous  ser- 
pents. Above  all,  they  regretted  the  large 
amouDt  of  the  revenue  of  Britain,  whilst  they 
confessed,  that  such  a  province  well  deserved  to 
become  the  seat  of  an  independent  monarchy.'' 
During  the  space  of  seven  years,  it  was  possessed  Power  or 
by  Carausius ;  and  fortune  continued  propitious  ^^ 
to  a  rebellion,  supported  with  courage  and  abi- 
lity. The  British  emperor  defended  the  frontiers 
of  his  dominions  against  the  Caledonians  of  the 
north ;  invited,  from  the  continent,  a  great 
number  of  skilful  artists ;  and  displayed,  on  a 
Tariety  of  coins  that  are  still  extant,  his  taste 
and  opulence.  Bom  on  the  confines  of  the 
Franks,  he  courted  the  friendship  of  that  for- 
midable people,  by  the  flattering  imitation  of 
their  dress  and  manners.  The  bravest  of  their 
youth  he  enlisted  among  his  land  or  sea  forces ; 
and  in  return  for  their  useful  alliance,  he  com- 
Niiuiicated  to  the  barbarians  the  dangerous  know. 


*  PaDfgyr.  Vet.  ▼,  11,  ▼«, ».  The  orator  Eameaius  wished  to  exalt 
^  glory  of  the  hen)  (Coofltftntins)  with  the  Importance  of  the  conqnett. 
NotWidMtanding  onr  laudable  partiality  for  oar  natiTe  country,  it  ia 
^iftcDlt  to  eonoeiTe,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  £»- 
gbad  deKfved  oil  these  commendations.  A  eentnry  and  a  ^lalf  before, 
i!  hardly  paid  111  own  citabUshment    See  Appian  in  Proae;:). 
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CHAP,  ledge  of  military  and  naval  arts.  Caraugins  still 
preserved  the  poissession  of  Boulogne  and  the  ad  - 
jacent  country.     His  fleetis  rode  triumphant  in 
the  channel,  commanded  the  mouths  of  ^e  Seine 
and  of  the  Rhine,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the 
ocean,   and  difiused  beyond  the  eolunns   of 
Hercules  the  terror  of  his  name.     Under  his 
command,  Britain,  destined  in  a  future  age  to 
obtain  the  empire  of  the  sea,  already  assumed 
its  natural  and  respectable  station  of  a  maritisie 
povrer.* 
*AckD0fi^'      ^y  seizing  the  fleet  of  Boulogne,  Carausiiis 
^^'l!^  had  deprive<I  his  master  of  the  means  of  pursuit 
cmperon.  and  reveiige.  And  when,  after  a  vastexpenceof 
time  and  labour,  a  nevr  armament  nas  launched 
into  the  water,'  the  imperial  troops,  unaccus- 
tomed to  that  element,  were  easily  baffled  and 
defeated  by  the  veteran  sailors. <)f  the  usurper. 
This  disappointed  effort  was  soon  productive  of 
a  treaty  of  peace.   Diocletian  and  his  colleague, 
who  j ustly  dreaded  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Ca- 
rausiiis,  resigned  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  Bri- 
tain, and  reluctantly  admitted  their  perfidious 
servant  to  a  participation  of  the  imperial  ho- 


*  As  ft  great  .9Vi9Ur  ^f  me^ali  of  CanuiiiiM  mc  Mill  preierTcd,  he  is 
become  a  Tery  favourite  object  of  antiquaiiaB  curiosity,  and  erery 
circumstance  of  his  life  and  actions  bas  been  investigated  with  saga- 
cious accnracy.  Dr.  Stukely,  in  particular^  has  devoted  a  large  to- 
Inme  to  the  British  emperor.  I  have  used  kls  mateiialsy  and  rejected 
most  of  bis  ^cflfl  ^^o^iectnret. 

'  When  MamedinQS  prononoced  his  first  panegyric,  the  naval  pM- 
parationt  of  Maximian  were  completed ;  and  the  orator  pseaaged  an 
assured  victory.  His  silence  in  the  second  panegyric  might  alone  in- 
form us,  that  the  expedition  had  not  succeeded. 
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noars.'     fiu^  the  ack^tion  of  the  two  GaesarR  chap. 
restored  new  yigour  to  the  Roihan  anns ;  and 


^^«»<^»^^#^^ 


while  the  Rhine  was  guarded  by  the  presence  of 
Maximian,  his  brave  associate  Constantius  a^ 
sumed  the  conduct  of  the  British  war.  His  first 
enterprise  was  against  the  important  place  of 
Boulogne.  A  stupendous  mole,  raised  across  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  intercepted  all  hopes  of 
relief.  The  town  surrendered  after  an  obstinate  a.  d.  sm. 
defence ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  naval 
strength  of  Carausius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
besiegers.  During  the  three  years  which  Con- 
stantius employed  in  preparing  a  fleet  adequate 
to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  he  secured  the  coast 
of  Gaul,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Franks,  and 
deprived  the  usurper  of  the  assistance  of  those 
powerfiil  allies. 

Before  the  preparations  were  finished.  Con-  ^•.'^•.^•*- 
stantius  received  the  intelligence  of  the  tyrant's 
death,  and  it  was  considered  as  a  sure  presage  of 
the  approaching  victory.  The  servants  of  Ca-' 
rausius  imitated  the  example  of  treason  which 
he  had  given,  fie  was  murdered  by  his  first 
minister  AUectus,  and  theassassia  succeeded  to 
his  power  and  to  his  danger.  ^But  he  possessed 
not  equal  abilities,  either  to  mercise  the  one,  or 
to  repel  '{he  other.  He  bweld,  with  anxious 
terror,  the  opposite  shor^e^  of  the  continent,  al- 
ready filled  with  arms,  with  troops,  and  with 

'  Aorelim  Victor,  Eutrophis,  and  the  medals  (Pax.  Aogf.)  iafbnmif 
tf  thk  tenporaiy  recdodttation,  tfanafh  I  will  a«t  prerame  (as  Dr. 
^^^iuAy  bus  dofec,  Medallic  History  of  Carausius,  p.  M,  4cc.)  to  insert 
tte  iiiefitical  articles  of  tlie  treaty. 
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CHAP.   Tesseltt ;  for  Gonstaiitius  had  very  prudently  di- 
^J^Ul^  vided  fais  forces,  that  he  might  likewise  divide 
Reco^'  "^^  attention  and  resistance  of  the  ctiemy.  The 
of  Britain  attack  was  at  length  made  by  the  principal  squa 
■uoUim!    dron,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  prefect 
Asclepiodattts,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit, 
had  been  assembled  in  the  mouth  of  tlie  Seine. 
So  imperfect  in  those  times  was  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, that  orators  have  celebrated  the  daring 
courage  of  the  Romans,  who  ventured  to  set  sail 
with  a  side-wind,  and  on  a  stormy  day.     The 
weather  proved  favourable  to  their  enterprise. 
Under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  they  escaped  the 
fleet  of  Allectus,  which  had  been  stationed  oflTthe 
isle  of  Wight  to  receive  them,  landed  in  safety  on 
some  part  of  the  western  coast,  and  convinced 
the  Britons,  that  a  superiority  of  naval  strength 
will  not  always  protect  their  country  from  a  fo- 
reign invasion.  Asclepiodatushad  no  sooner  dis- 
embarked the  imperial  troops,  than  he  set  fire 
to  his  ships ;  and,  as  the  expedition  proved  for- 
tunate, his  heroic  conduct  was  universally  ad- 
mired.    The  usurper  had  posted  himself  near 
London,  to  export  rtl<|Ap{ftdable  attack  of  Con- 
stantius,  who  commanaedin  person  the  fleet  of 
Boulogne ;  but   the  descent  of  a  new  enemy 
required  his  immediate  presence  m  the  west 
He  performed  this  long  march  in  so  precipitate 
a  manner,  that  he  encountered  the  whole  force 
of  the  prefect  with  a  small  body  of  harassed  and 
disheartened  troops.  The  engagement  was  soon 
terminated   by   the  total  defeat  and  death  o£ 
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AUectus ;  a  single  battle,  as  it  h^  often  hap-  chap. 
pened,  decided  the  fate  of  this  p^reat  island;  and  ,^ \^ 


when  Constantius  landed  on  the  shores  of  Kent, 
be  found  them  covered  with  obedient  subjects. . 
Their  acclamations  were  loud  and  unanimous  ; 
and  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror  may  induce  us 
to  believe,  that  they  sincerely  rejoiced  in  a  xe- 
Yolutiun,  which,  aifler  a  separation  of  ten  years, 
restored  Britain  to  the  body  of  the  Roman  em* 
pire.* 

Britain  had  none  but  domestic  enemies  to2«f«w««» 
dread  ;  and  as  long  as  the  governors  preserved  Hm* 
their  fidelity,  and  the  troops  their  discipline, 
the  incursions  of  the  naked  savages  of  Scotland 
or  Ireland  could  never  materially  aflTect  the 
afety  of  the  province.  The  peace  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  defence  of  the  principal  rivers 
which  bounded  the  empire,  were  objects  of  far 
greater  difficulty  and  importance.  The  policy 
of  Diocletian,  which  inspired  the  councils  of  his 
associates,  provided  for  the  public  tranquility, 
by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  dissention  among  the 
barbarians,  and  by  strengthening  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Roman  limit.  In  the  East  he  fixed  SJJJ**'* 
a  line  of  camps  from  Egypt  to  the  Persian  do- 
minions, and  for  every  camp  he  instituted  an 
adequate  number  of  stationary  troops,  command- 
ed by  their  respective  officers,  and  supplied  with 
every  kind  of  arms,  from  the  new  arsenals  which 
he  had  formed  at  Antioch,  Eroesa,  and  DamaAr 

^  With  refl^rd  to  the  recovery  of  Britain*  we  obtained  a  few  binlji 
fion  Aarelius  Victor  and  Eatropint. 

VOL,  II,  m 
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CHAP.  CUB.*     Nor  was  the  precaution  of  the  emperor 
^"^'    less  watchful  against  the  well-known  valour  of 
the  barbarians  of  Europe.     From  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  to  that  of  the  Danube,  the  ancient 
camps,  towns,  and  citadels,  were  diligently  re- 
established, and  in  themost  exposedplaces,  neiv 
ones  were  skillfully  constructed ;  the  strictest 
vigilance  was  introduced  among  the  garrisons  of 
the  frontier,  and  every  expedient  was  practised 
that  could  render  the  long  chain  of  fortifications 
firm  and  impenetrable/     A  barrier  so  respect- 
able was  seldom  violated,  and  the  barbarians 
often  turned  against  each  other  their  disappoint- 
DiMcn-     ^d  rage.    The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Gepida, 
baJSiT-^*'"*  the  Burgundians,  the  Alemanni,  wasted  each 
riam.       other  s  streugtli  by  destructive  hostilities ;  and 
whosoever  vanquished,  they  vanquished  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome.    The  subjects  of  Diocletian  en- 
joyed the  bloody  spectacle,  and  congratulated 
each  other,  that  the  mischiefs  of  civil  war  were 
now  experienced  only  by  the  barbarians/ 
Se^cm'p^?^    Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  Diocletian,  it 
ton,        ^2^s  impossible  to  maintain  an  equal  and  undis- 
turbed tranquility  during  a   reign    of  twenty 

*  John  Malela,  in  Cbron.    Antiocben,  torn.  i.  p.  408,  409/ 

"  ^  ZoBini,  1.  i,  p.  S.  That  pattial  historian  teems  to  celebrate  the  ti^ 
glance  of  Diocletian,  with  a  deMgn  orexpoiing  the  uegligeoceDf  Cob- 
Btantine :  we  may,  however,  listen  to  an  orator,  *'Nam  qaid  ego  alaraa 
*'  ct  cohortium  castra  pci-censeam,  toto  Rheni  et  Istri  ct  Euphratis  li- 
**  mite  restituta.'*    Paoegyr.  Vet  iv,  18. 

*  Ruunt  omnes  in  sangninem  souni  popoli,  quihos  non  contigit  ease 
Roman!*,  obstinata^qae  feritatis  poenas  none  tponte  persoWont.  Paae- 
gyr.  Vet.  iii,  16.  MamertlnaB  iUuatratea  the  fiiet,  by  the  exam  eof 
ahnoat  all  the  naCioM  of  the  world. 
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years,  and  a  loiig  froutier  of  many  hundred   chap. 
miles.      SometimeB  the  barbarians  suspended  ,^^_,^,^ 
their  domestic  animosities,  and  the  relaxed  yigi- 
tance  of  the  gaMsons  sometimes  gave  a  passage 
to  their  strength  or  dexterity.     Whenever  the 
provinces  were  invaded,  Diocletiiem  conducted 
himself  with  that  calm  dignity  which  he  always 
affected  or  possessed;  reserved  his  presence  for 
such  occasions  as  were  worthy  of  his  interposi- 
tion never  exposed  hia  person  or  reputation  to  any 
unaece.isary  danger,  ensured  his  success  by  every 
means  that  prud^ioe  could  suggest,  and  dis- 
played, with  ostentation,  the  consequences  of  his 
victory.    In  wars  of  a  morlB  difficult  nature,  and 
more  doubtful  event,  he  employed  the  rough 
valour  of  Maximiau ;  and  that  faithful  soldier 
was  content  to  ascribe  his  own  victories  to  the 
wise  counsels  and  auspicious  influence  of  his 
benefactor.     But  after  the  adoption  of  the  two  Vaiour  <rf 
Caesars,  the  emperors  themselves  retiring  to  a  san. 
less  laborious  scene  of  action,  devolved  on  their 
adopted  sons  the  d^ence  of  the  Danube  and  of 
Uie  Rhine.    The  vigilant  Galerius  was  never 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  vanquishing  an  ariny 
of  barbarians  on  the  Roman  territory  "    The 
brave  andactive  Constantius  delivered  Gaul  from 
a  very  furious  inroad  of  the  Alemanni ;  and  his 
victories  of  Langres  and  Yindonissa  appear  to 
have  been  actions  of  considerable  danger  and 


*"  He  complained,  thopgh  not  with  tlie  strictest  truth.  ^  Jam  i 
Ittooi  qoindeciin  in  qnibus,  in  lUyrico,  ad  ripamDanuMi  relegatnt  cnm 
C«Btibui  l>arl>am  luctarel.''  Lactaat.  da  M.  P.  c.  19. 
K    2 
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CHAP.-  merit.  As  he  traversed  the  open  eoantry  with 
..^^^  A  feeble  guard,  he  was  encompassed  on  a  sudden 
fby  the  superior  multitude  of  the  enemy.  He 
retreated  with  difficulty  towards  Langres ;  bat 
in  the  general  consternation,  the  citizens- refused 
to  open  their  gates,  and  the  wounded  prince  was 
drawn  up  the  wall  by  the  means  of  a  rope.  But, 
on  the  news  of  his  distress,  the  Roman  troops 
hastened  from  all  sides  to  his  reli^  and  before 
the  evening  he  had  satisfied  his  honour  and 
revenge  by  the  slaughter  of  six  thousand  Ale* 
manni,"  From  the  monuments  of  those  times, 
the  obscure  traces  of  several  other  victories  over 
the  barbarians  of  Sarmatia  and  Germany  might 
.  possibly  be  collected ;  but  the  tedious  search 
would  not  be  rewarded  either  with  amusement 
or  with  instruction. 
in!^^^f  ^^'^  conduct  which  the  emperor  Probus  had 
tbe  barba.  adopted  in  the  disposal  of  the  vanquished,  was 
imitated  by  Diocletian  and  his  associates.  The 
captive  barbarians,  exchangingdeath  for  slavery, 
were  distributed  among  the  provincials,  and 
assigned  to  those  districts  (in  Gaul,  the  terri- 
tories of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Cambray,  Treeves, 
Langres,  and  Troys,  are  particularly  specified)* 
which  had  been  depopulated  by  the  calamities  of 
war.  They  were  usefully  employed  as  shepherds 
and  husbandmen,  but  were  denied  the  exercise 

*  In  tbe  Oiyek  text'of  Eusebiiu,  we  read  nx  Iboutand,  a  nnmbcr 
wbicb  I  ba?e  prefcrred  to  sixty  tbousand  of  JerooM,  Orosins,  Eati<»- 
|»ias,  and  bis  Greek  transUtor  Pvauiae. 

•  PanefyT.Vct.?ii,Sl.. 
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0f  arms,  except  when  it  was  found  expedient  to  ^|^- 
earol  them  in  the  military  service.  Nor  did  the 


»  ^*^^^0m» 


emperors  refuse  the  property  of  lands,  with  a 
less  servile  tenure,  to  such  of  the  barbarians  as 
solicited  the  protection  of  Rome.  They  granted 
a  settlement  to  several  colonies  of  the  Carpi,  the 
Bastarn®,  and  the  Sarmatians ;  and,  by  a  dan- 
gerous indulgence,  permitted  them  in  some  mea- 
sure to  retain  their  national  manners  and  inde- 
pendence/ Among  the  provincials,  it  was  a 
subject  of  flattering  exultation,  that  the  barba- 
rian, so  lately  an  object  of  terror,  now  culti- 
vated their  lands,  drove  their  cattle  to  the  neigh- 
bouring fair,  and  contributed  by  his  labour  to 
the  public  plenty.  They  congratulated  theur 
masters  on  the  powerful  accession  of  subjects 
and  soldiers ;  but  they  forgot  to  observe,  that 
multitudes  of  secret  enemies,  insolent  from  fa- 
vour, or  desperate  from  oppression,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  heart  of  the  empire.'' 

While  the  Caesars  exercised  their  valour  on  Che  wan  or 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  the  presence  £9^^* 
of  the  emperors  was  required  on  the  southern 
confines  of  the  Roman^world.     From  the  Nile 

*  There  was  a  settlement  of  the  Sarmatians  Jo  (he  neighbourhood  ol  2 

frevei,  which  seems  'to^have  been  descrtcdXby  those*  laxy  barbarians  i  \ 

\  speaks  of  them  in  his  Moselle ; 
Unde  Iter  ingrediens  nomorosa  per  avia  solam, 
£t  nulla  hiimani  spectant  vestigia  cuitiis 


Arvaque  Sanromat4m  nuper  metata  colonis. 
rbere  was  a  town  of  the  Carpi  in  the  lower  Maesia. 
"i  See  the  rhetorical  exaltation  of  Eumenins.    Paneg}  r.  vii.  f. 
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CHAP    to  mount  Atlas,  Africa  was  in  arms.     A  cou^ 
,^^^^^,^  federacy  of  five  Moorish  nations  issued  from 
their  deserts  to  invade  the  peaceful  provinces/ 
Julian  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Carthage.* 
Achilleus  at  Alexandria,  and  even  the  Blem- 
myes,  renevred,  or  rather  continued,  their  in- 
cursions into  the  Upper  Egypt.  Scarcely  any  cir- 
cumstances have  been  preserved  of  the  exploits 
of  Maximian  in  the  western  parts  of  Africa ; 
but  it  appears  by  the  event,  that  the  progress 
of  his  arms  was  rapid  and  decisive,  that  he  vao* 
quished  the  fiercest  barbarians  of  Muritania, 
and  that  he  removed  them  from  the  mountains, 
whose  inaccessible  strength  had  inspired  their 
inhabitants  with  a  lawless  confidence,  and  habi* 
tuated  them  to  a  life  of  rapine  and  violence.' 
*;^J^^J^^^  Diocletian,  on  his  side,  opened  the  campaign  in 
DiocietiaQ  Egypt  by  the  si^e  of  Alexandria ;  cut  offtlie 
10  Egypt.  J^q^gJ,J^tg^|,icJ^  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
into  every  quarts  of  that  immense  city  *^  and 
rendering  his  camp  impregnable  to  the  sallies  of 
the  besieged  multitude^  he  pushed  his  reiterated 
attacks  with  caution  and  vigour.    After  a  siege 
of  eight  months,  Alexandria^  wasted  by  thesword 

'  Scaliger  (AnimftdYen.  ad  Cuseb.  p.  34S)  decides  in  his  usual  man- 
lier, that  tiie  Qninqae  gentiani,  or  fiTe  AAican  aatfo&s,  were  the  live 
great  cities,  the  Pentapolis  of  the  iaoffeosiTe  province  of  Cyrene. 

*  After  his  defeat,  Jalnn  stabbed  himself  with  a  dagger,  and  iinnie- 
diately  leaped  into  die  fkraes.    Victor  in  Epitoige. 

'  Tti  ferocissimos  Afanritanitt,  poptilos  inaccessis  montiam  jugis  et 
natnrali  manitione  fidentps;  expngnasti,  recipisti^  transtnlistL  Pane* 
gyr.  Vet.  vi,  8. 

"  See  the  description  of  Alexandria,  in  Hirtins  de  Be).  Alexandrin. 
e.  6. 
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mad  by  fire,  implored  the  Glemency  of  the  con-  chap. 
queror ;  but  it  experieuced  the  full  extent  of  his  -^^5L* 
severity.  Many  thousands  of  the  citizens  perish- 
ed in  a  promiscuous  slat^hter,  and  there  were 
few  obnoxious  persons  in  Egypt  who  escaped  ^ 
sentence  either  of  death,  or  at  least  of  exile/ 
The  fate  of  Eusiris  and  of  Coptos  was  still  more 
melancholy  than  thatof  Alexandria:  those  proud 
cities,  the  former  distinguished  by  its  antiquity, 
the  latter  enriched  by  the  passage  of  the  Indian 
trade,  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  arms  and 
by  the  severe  order  of  Diocletian/    The  cha- 
racter of  the  Egyptian  nation,  insensible  to  kind- 
nes8»  but  extremely  susceptible  of  fe^r,  could 
alone  justify  this  excessive  rigour*  The  seditions 
of  Alexandria  had  often  affected  the  tranquillity 
and  subsistence  of  Rome  itself.  Since  the  usur- 
patianof  Firmus,  the  provinces  of  Upper  Egypt, 
incessantly  relapsing  into  rebellion,  had  em- 
braced the  alliance  of  the  savages  of  iBthiopia, 
Hie  number  of  theBlemmyes,  scattered  between 
the  island  of  Meroe  and  the  Red  sea,  was  vexy 
inconsiderable,  their  disposition  was  unwarlike, 
their  weapons  rude  and  inoffensive/    Yet  in 
the  public  disorders  these  barbarians,  whom  anti- 


'  Eotrop.  n,  24.  Oroduf,  vU,  96.  *  John  Malda  in  Chron.  An- 
tioch.  p.  409, 410.  Yet  Enmeniu  assures  as,  that  Egypt  was  pacified 
by  the  clemency  of  Diocletian. 

'  Eniebiiis  (in  Qirou.)  places  their  destmction  several  years  Sooner, 
and  at  a  time  wlien  Egypt  itself  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the 


'  Stiabo,  1.  xTii,  p  1. 172.  Pomponins  Mela,  1,  i,  c.  4.  His  words 
an  cnrions,  **  Intra,  si  credere  libet,  ?ix.  homines  magisqne  aewuetf; 
**  fppaaes,  et  Blemm^Of  et  Satyri.'* 
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CHAP  quity,  shocked  with  the  defonnity  of  their  figure, 
.  had  almost  excluded  from  the  human  species, 
presumed  to  rank  themselves  among  the  enemies 
of  Rome/  Such  had  been  the  unworthy  allies 
of  the  Egyptians ; .  and  while  the  attention  of  the 
state  was  engaged  in  more  serious  wars,  their 
vexatioui^  inroads  might  again  harass  the  repose 
of  the  province.  With  a  view  of  opposing  to 
the  Blemmyes  a  suitable  adversary,  Diocletian 
persuaded  the  Nobatae,  or  people  of  Nubia,  to 
remove  from  their  ancient  habitations  in  the 
deserts  of  Lybia,  and  resigned  to  them  an  ex- 
tensive but  unprofitable  territory  above  Syene, 
and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  with  the  stipular 
tion  that  they  should  ever  respect  and  guard  the 
frontier  of  the  empire.  The  treaty  long  subsist- 
ed, and  till  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in- 
troduced stricter  notions  of  religious  worship,  it 
was  annually  ratified  by  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  the 
isle  of  Elepantine,  in  which  the  Romans,  as 
well  as  the  barbarians,  adored  the  same  visible 
or  invisible  powers  of  the  universe.* 

At  the  same  time  that  Diocletian  chastised  the 
past  crimes  of  the  Egyptians,  he  provided  for 
their  future  safety  and  happiness  by  many  wise 
regulations,  which  were  confirmed  and  enforced 
under  the  succeeding  reigns."^  One  very  remark- 
able edict,  which  he  published,  instead  of  beiug 

*.  Aains  scse  iosererc  fortnnae  ct  provocare  arma  Romana. 

**  See  Procopius  de  BcU.  Persic.  1.  i,  c.  10. 

*  He  fixed  the  pnblic  allowaiK!e  of  corn  for  th^  people  of  Alexaiii 
dria,  at  twomillioDSofmAltflttt:  aboat  four  hundred  thousand  quar- 
krt,    Chron,  Paichal.  p.  S76.    Procop.  Hut  Arcan,  c,  ft) 
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condeiDQed  as  the  effect  of  jealous  tyranny^de-  chap. 
serves  to  be  applauded  as  an  act  of  prudence  and  ^^^^J^ 
humanity.    He  caused  a  diligent  enquiry  to  be  h«  mp- 
made  '*  for  all  the  ancient  books  which  treated  EoSTof 
"  of  the  admirable  art  of  making  gold  and  silver,  ■'^'"5^- 
'^  and  without  pity  committed  thenliothe  flames; 
*'  apprehensive,  as  we  are  assured,  lest  the  opu- 
''  lenceof  the  Egyptiansshouldinspirethemwith 
**  confidence  to  rebel  against  the  empire.'**  But 
if  Diocletian  had  been  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  that  valuable  art,  far  from  extinguishing  the 
memory,  he  would  have  converted  the  operation 
of  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  revenue.     It  is 
much  more  likely,  that  his  good  sense  discover- 
ed to  him  the  folly  of  such  magnificent  preten- 
sions, and  that  he  was  desirous  of  preserving  the 
reason  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects  from  the  mis- 
chievous pursuit  It  maybe  remarked,  that  these  Novdty 
ancient  books,  so  liberally  ascribed  to  Pytha-  ^eJlT 
goras,  to  Solomon,  or  to  Hermes,  were  the  pious  ^*  *'** 
fi*auds  of  more  recent  adepts.  The  Greeks  were 
inattentive  either  to  the  use  or  to  the  abuse  of 
chemistry.  Ihthatimmenser^ster,  where  Pliny 
has  deposited  the  discoveries,  the  arts,  and  the  er- 
rors of  mankind,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of 
the  transmutation  of  metals ;  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian  is  the  first  authentic  event  in 
the  history  of  alchymy.  The  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Arabs  difihsed  that  vain  science  over  the 
globe.     Congenial  to  the  avarice  of  the  human 
heart,  it  was  studied  in  China  as  in  Europe,  with 

*  Joha  Antioch  in  Excerp.  Val^iMui>  p*  St4.    Soidas  in  Dioclttlan. 
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CHAP,  equal  eaf^emess,  and  with  equal  success.     The 
,  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  ensured  a  fai^our- 


able  reception  to  every  tale  of  wonder,  and  the 
rival  of  learning  gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and 
suggested  more  specious  arts  of  deception.  Phi- 
losophy, with  the  aid  of  experience,  has  at  length 
banished  the  study  of  alchymy ;  and  the  present 
age,  however  desirous  of  riches,  is  content  to 
seek  them  by  the  humbler  means  of  commerce 
and  industry.* 
ifte  Per.      The  reduction  of  Egypt  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  Persian  war.    It  was  reserved  for 
the  reign  of  Diocletian  to  vanquish  that  power- 
ful nation,  and  to  extort  a  confession  from  the 
successors  of  Artaxerxes,  of  the  superior  majes- 
ty of  .the  Roman  empire. 
Tirid»tes      We  havc  observed  under  the  reign  of  Valerian, 
min.   ,    that  Armenia  was^subduedby  the  perfidy  and  the 
armsof  the  Persians,  and  that,  after  the  assassi* 
natiou  of  Chosroes,  his  sonTiridates,  the  infant 
heir  of  the  monarchy,  was  saved  by  the  fidelity 
of  his  friends,  and  educated  under  the  protection 
of  the  emperors.     Tiridates  derived  from  his 
exile  such  advantages  as  he  could  never  have 
obtained  on  the  throne  of  Armenia ;  the  early 
knowledge  of  adversity,  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
Roman  discipline.    He  signalized  his  youth  by 
deeds  of  valour,  and  displayed  a  matchless  dex- 
terity, as  well  as  strength,  in  every  martial  ex- 
ercise, and  even  in  the  less  honourable  contests 

*  See  a  ahort  history  and  confutatioQ  of  Alchymy,  in  the  workf  9{ 
that  phUofophical  compiler,  La  Mothe  le  Veyer.  torn,  i,  p.  S27-ft6S 
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of  the  Olympian  games/  Those  qualities  were  ^hap. 
more  nobly  exerted  in  the  defence  of  his  biene-^ 
f^ctM  Licinius.*  That  oflficer,  in  the  sedition 
Mrhich  occasioned  the  death  of  Probus,  was  ex* 
l^wed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  the  en- 
n^ed.  soldiers  were  forcing  their  way  into  his 
taut,  when  they  were  checked  by  the  single  arm 
of  tlie  Armjenian  prince.  The  gratitude  of  Tiri- 
dates  contributed  soon  afterwards  to  his  restora- 
tion. Liciniua  was  in  every  station  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Galerius,  and  the  merit  of 
Galerius^long  before  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Caesar,  had  been  known  and  esteemed  by 
Diocletian.  In  the  third  year  of  that  emperor's 
reign^Tiridates  was  invested  with  the  kingdom 
of  Arm^a.  The  justice  of  the  measure  was 
not  less  evident  than  its  expediency.  It  was 
time  to  rescue  from  the  usurpation  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  an  important  territory,  which,  since 
the  reigii  of  Nero,  had  been  always  granted  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  empire  to  a  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Arsaces.^ 


.  '  See  the  edacation  and  itrength  of  Tiridatei  in  the  Annenian  his- 
tory of  Moses  of  Chorene,  I.  ii,  Tg.  He  could  leite  two  wild  bulls  by 
the  horns,  and  break  them  off  with  his  hands. 

■  If  we  pTe  credit  to  the  younger  Victor,  who  supposes  that  in  the 
year  S23,  Liciniiis  was  only  sixty  years  of  age,  he  conld  scarcely  be 
the  same  person  as  the  patron  of  Tiridates ;  but  we  know  from  mneh 
better  authority  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  I.  x,  c  8),  that  Licinius  waa 
at  that  time  in  the  last  period  of  old  age :  sixteen  years  before,  he  is 
'  represented  with  grey  hairs,  and  as  the  contemporary  of  Galerius.  See 
Lactant.  c.  ft2.    Licinius  was  probably  bom  about  the  year  260. 

^  See  the  sixty>second  and  sixty-third  books  of  Dion  Cassias* 
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CHAP.       WhenTiridates  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of 
^^"^  Armenia,  he  was  received  with  an  unfeigned 
A.  D.  MO,  transport  of  joy  and  loyalty.  Daring  twenty-six 
SSolTto^  years,  the  country  had  experienced  the  real  and 
?f  Ar^°*  imaginary  hardships  of  a  foreign  yoke.     The 
■»*•         Persian  monarchs  adorned  their  new  conquest 
with  magnificent  buildings;   but  those  motto- 
ments  had  been  erected  at  the  expence  of  the 
people,  and  were  abhorred  as  badges  of  slavery. 
£  Mu-  The  apprehension  of  a  revolt  had  inspired  the 
^ry-         most  rigorous  precautions:  oppression  had  been 
aggravated  by  insult,  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  public  hatred  had  been  productive  of  every 
measure  that  could  render  it  still  more  impla- 
cable. We  have  already  remarked  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  the  Magian  religion.  The  statues  of  the 
deified  kings  of  Armenia,  and  the  sacred  images 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  were  broke  in  pieces  by 
the  zeal  of  the  conqueror;  and  the  perpetual  fire 
of  Ormuzd  was  kindled  and  preserved  upon  an 
altar  erected  on  the  summit  of  mount  Bagavan,' 
Revolt  of  It  was  natural,  that  a  people  exasperated  by  8o 
tnd  no      many  mjunes,  should  arm  with  zeal  m  the  cause 
of  their  independence,  their  religion,  and  their 
hereditary  sovereign.     The  torrent  bore  down 
every  obstacle,  and  the  Persian  garrisons  retreat- 
I  cd  before  its  fury.  The  nobles  of  Armenia  flew  to 

'  Moies  of  Chorene,  Hist.  Amen.  I.  ii,  o.  74.  The  itatua  liad 
been  erected  by  Vftlanacet,  who  reigned  in  Armenia  about  ISO  jpean 
lN>fore  Christ,  and  was  the  first  king  of  the  Aunily  oi  Anaees  (see  Ko»e$ 
Hist.  Armen.  L  ii,  c.  S).  The  deification  of  the  Arsacidcs  is  oientionid 
by  Justin  (xii,  6)»  and  by  Amniianus  MarcelliDas  (xxiii,  6). 
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the  standardof  Tiridates,  all  alledging  their  past  chap. 
merit,  ofiering  their  future  service,  and  soliciting  ^^!!'^, 
from  the  new  king  those  honours  and  rewards 
from  which  they  had  been  excluded  with  disdain 
under  the  foreign  government/  The  command 
of  the  army  was  bestowed  on  Artavasdes,  whose 
father  had  saved  the  infancy  of  Tiridates,  and 
whose  fsmiily  had  been  massacred  for  that  gene- 
rous action.  The  brother  of  Artavasdes  obtained 
the  government  of  a  province.  One  of  the  first 
military  dignities  was  conferred  on  the  satrap 
Otas,  a  man  of  singular  temperance  and  forti- 
tude, who  presented  to  the  king,  his  sister^  and 
a  considerable  treasure,  both  of  which,  in  a  se- 
questered fortress,  Otas  had  preserved  from  vio- 
lation. Among  the  Armenian  nobles  appeared  story  ^r 
an  ally,  whose  fortunes  are  too  remarkable  to  ^"""8** 
pass  nnnoticed.  His  name  was  Mamgo,  his  ori- 
gin was  Scythian,  and  the  horde  which  acknow- 
ledged his  authority,  had  encamped  a  very  few 
years  before  on  the  skirts  of  the  Chinese  empire,"" 
which  at  that  time  extended  as  far  as  the  neigh- 


^  The  Armenian  nobility  was  unmeroas  and  powerfal.  Moses  men- 
tions many  ftmiUes  which  were  distinguished  nnder  the  reign  of  Va- 
larsaces  (I.  ii.  7),  and  which  tUU  sabsisted  in  his  own  time,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  ceninry.    See  the  preimce  of  his  editors. 

'  She  was  named  Chosroidachta^  and  had  not  the  ctp0tuhtm  like 
other  women.  (Eiisu  Armen.  1.  ii;  c.  97),  I  do  not  understand  tlie 
expression. 

"  In  the  Armenian  History  (I.  ii.  78),  as  wdl  as  in  the  Geography 
(p.  367),  China  is  .called  Zenia,  or  Zenastam.  It  is  characterised  hy  the 
production  of  silk,  by  the  opulence  of  the  natWes,  and  by  their  love  ol 
pcaoc^  above  all  the  6thcr  nations  of  the  earth. 
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raAP.  bourhood  of  Sogdiana.'  Having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  master,  Mamgo,  with  his  fol 
lowers,  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  Sapor.  The  emperor 
of  China  claimed  the  fugitive,  and  alledged  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  The  Persian  monarch 
pleaded  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  with  some 
difficulty  avoided  a  war,  by  the  promise  that  he 
would  banish  Mamgo  to  the  uttermost  'parts  of 
the  west;  a  punishment,  as  he  described  it,  not 
less  dreadful  than  death  itself.  Armenia  was 
chosen  for  the  place  of  exile,  and  a  large  district 
was  assigned  to  the  Scythian  horde,  on  which 
they  might  feed  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  re- 
move their  encampment  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, according  to  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  They  were  employed  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  Tiridates ;  but  their  leader,  after  weighing  the 
obligations  and  injuries  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Persian  monarch,  resolved  to  abandon 
his  party.  The  Armenian  prince,  who  wa3  well 
acquainted  with  the  merit  as  well  as  power  of 
Mamgo,  treated  him  with  distinguished  respect; 
and  by  admitting  him  into  his  confidence,  ac- 


"  Voa-ti,  tlie  first  emperor  of  tiic  seventh  dynasty,  who  then  reign* 
ed  in  China,  had  political  transactions  with  Fergana,  a  province  of 
Sogdiana,  and  is  said  to  have  received  a  Roman  embassy  (Histoire  dea 
Hnns,  tom.  i,  p.  38).  In  ^those  ages  the  Chinese  kept  a  garrison  at 
Kashgar,  and  one  ot  their  generals,  about  the  time  of  Trajan,  marched 
as  far  as  the  Caspian  sea.  With  regard  to  the  intercourse  between 
China  and  the  western  countries,  a  curious  memoir  of  M.  de  G<H*nea 
may  be  consulted,  io  the  Academie  des  inieriptions,  torn,  xxxii,  p. 
S55. 
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quired  a  brare  and  faithful  servaut,  who  contri*  ctfAP. 
buted  very  effectually  to  his  restoration.* 


For  a  while  fortune  appeared  to  fieiTOur  the  V^^  pw- 
enterprising  valour  of  Tiridates.  He  not  only  ^er  Ame- 
expelled  the  enemies  of  his  family  and  country 
from  the  whole  extent  of  Armenia,  but  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  revenge  he  carried  his  arms,  or 
at  least  his  incursions,  into  the  heart  of  Assyria. 
The  historian,  who  has  preserved  the  name  of 
Tiridates  from  oblivion,  celebrates  with  a  d^ree 
of  national  enthusiasm,  his  personal  prowess ; 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  eastern  romance,  de- 
scribes the  giants  and  the  elephants  that  fell  be* 
neath  his  invincible  arm.  It  is  from  other  infor- 
mation that  we  discover  the  distracted  stateof  the 
Persian  monarchy,  to  which  the  king  of  Armenia 
was  indebted  for  some  part  of  his  advantages. 
The  throne  was  disputed  by  the  ambition  of  con- 
tending brothers ;  and  Hormuz,  after  exerting 
without  success  the  strength  of  his  own  party, 
had  recourse  to  the  dangerous  assistance  of  the 
barbarians  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea.P  The  civil  war  was,  however,  soon 
terminated,  either  by  a  victory,  or  by  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  Narses,  who  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  kingof  Persia,  directed  his  whole 

"*  SeeHitt.  Armen,  I.  ii,  c.  81. 

'  Ipfos  Peraas  ipsumque  regem  ascitis  Saccis,  et  RomU,  et  Gellif, 
petit  frater  Ormies.  Panegyric.  Vet.  iii,  1.  Tbe  Saces  were  a  nation 
of  wandeiiof  Scythians,  wbo  encamped  towards  the  sonrces  of  the 
Oxitt  and  the  Jaxartcs.  The  Gelli  were  the  inhabitants  of  Ghilan 
*^Bs  the  Caspian  sea,  and  who  so  lonf ,  under  the  name  of  Dilemitiea 
iafinted  the  Persian  monarchy.  See  d'Herbelot,  Biblioth^qne  OrfeiH 
tile 
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CHAP^  force  against  the  foreign  enemy.    The  contest 
J!!!!L*  then  became  too  unequa  ;  nor  was  the  valour  of 
the  hero  able  to  withstand  the  power  of  the  mo- 
narch.   Tiridates,  a  second  time  expelled  from 
the  throne  of  Armenia,  once  more  took  refuge 
in  the  court  of  the  emperors.     Narses  soon  re- 
established his  authority  over  the  revolted  pro- 
vince; and  loudly  complaining  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  Romans  to  rebels  and  fugitives, 
aspired  to  the  conquest  of  the  East."* 
^^i^e      Neither  prudence  nor  honour  could  permit  the 
TTti^   emperors  to  forsake  the  cause  of  the  Armenian 
Romuii^  king^  and  it  was  resolved  to  exert  the  force  of 
the  empire  in  the  Persian  war.  Diocletian,  with 
the  calm  dignity  which  he  constantly  assumed, 
fixed  his  own  station  in  the  city  of  Antioch,  from 
whence  he  prepared  and  directed  the  military 
operations/    The  conduct  of  the  lemons  was 
intrusted  to  the  intrepid  valour  of  Galerius,  who, 
for  that  important  purpose,  was  removed  from  the 
Derrat  of  bauks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Euphrates, 
oaierius.  rpj^^  armics  soon  encountered  each  other  in  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  two  battles  were 
Ibught  with  various  and  doubtful  success :  but 
the  third  engagement  was  of  a  more  decisive 


<  Mmcs  of  Chorene  takes  do  notice  of  this  fccond  reTolntion,  wfaich 
I  have  been  obliged  to  collect  from  a  passage  of  Ammiamis  MarceUi- 
nns  (1.  xxiiiy  5).  Lactaptins  speaks  of  the  ambition  of  Narses,  ^Cob- 
**  citatus  domesticis  ezemplis  avi  sni  Saporis  ad  occupandom  ories- 
•<  tern  magnis  copiis  inbiabat**    De  Mort.  Ptisecnt  e.  9, 

'  We  may  readily  believe,  that  Lactaatins  ascribes  to  cowaidioetiic 
eondnct  of  Diocletian.  Julian  in  his  oration,  says^  that  he  nmaiied 
with  all  the  forces  of  the  emtiire  j  a  Tery  hyperbolical  exprewion. 
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batare ;  and  the  Romao  army  received  a  total  chaf. 
overthrow,  which  is  attributed  to  the  rashness  of  ..SIL* 
Galerius,  who  vfith  an  inconsiderable  body  of 
troops  attacked  the  innumerable  host  of  the  Per- 
sians/ But  the  consideration  of  the  country  that 
was  the  scene  of  action  may  sug;ge8t  another  rea^ 
son  for  his  defeat.  The  same  ground  on  which 
Galerius  was  vanquished,  had  been  rendered 
memorable  by  tlie  death  of  Crassus^  and  the 
slaughter  of  ten  legions.  It  was  a  plain  of  more  ^ 
than  sixty  miles,  which  extended  from  the  hills 
of  CarrhaB  to  the  Euphrates;  a  smooth  and  bar- 
ren surface  of  sandy  desert,  without  a  hillock, 
without  a  tree,  and  without  a  spring  of  fresh 
water.*  The  steady  infantry  of  the  Bomans,  faint^ 
iug  with  heat  and  thirst,  could  neither  hope  for 
victory  if  they  preserved  their  ranks,  nor  break 
their  ranks  without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
most  iminent  danger.  In  this  situation  they  were 
gradually  encom  passed  by  the  superior  numbers, 
harrassed  by  the  rapid  evolutions,  and  destroyed 
by  the  arrows  of  thebarbarian  cavalry.  The  king 
of  Armenia  had  signalized  his  valour  in  the  bat- 
tle, and  acquired  personal  glory  by  the  public 
misfortune.  He  was  pursued  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrates; his  horse  was  wounded,  and  it  appeared 
impossible -for  him  to  escape  the  victQrioua 

'  Oar  five  abtoef  iaton»  Entropiiu,  Fettus,  the  two  Victon,  iumI 
OriMici,  all  relate  the  last  aud  great  battle  $  bat  Orosiiu  U  the  only 
one  vbo  speaks  of  the  two  former. 

*  The  natore  of  the  conotry  U  finely  deicribed  by  Pldtarch,  in  thg 
life  of  Caratsiu ;  and  by  Xeaophon,  in.thc  fint  book  of  th«  Anabuia, 
VOL.  II.  L 
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CHAP,  enemy.  In  thisextremityTiridates  embraced  the 
^.^J^^  only  refuge  which  he  saw  before  him :  dismount- 
ed and  plunged  into  the  stream.  His  armour  was 
heavy,  the  river  very  deep,  and  at  those  parts  at 
least  half  a  mile  in  breadth  ;"*  yet  such  was  bis 
strength  and  dexterity,  that  he  reached  in  safety 
the  opposite  bank/  With  regard  to  the  Roman 
general,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of 
His  recep»  his  escapc ;  but  when  he  returned  to  Ahtioch, 
bi^dir.     Diocletian  received  him,  no t  with  the  tenderness 
*<»•        of  a  friend  and  colleague,  but  with  the  indigna- 
tion of  an  offended  sovereign.     The  haughtiest 
of  men,  clothed  in  his  purple,  and  humbled  by 
the  sense  of  his  fault  and  misfortune,  was  obli- 
ged to  follow  the  emperor's  chariot  above  a  mile 
on  foot,  and  to  exhibit  before  the  whole  court 
the  spectacle  of  his  disgrace/ 
w'ai         Assoon  as  Diocletian  had  indulged  his  private 
>f  Gale-    resentment,  and  asserted  the  majesty  of  supreme 
1.  D.  »r.  power,  he  yielded  to  the  submissive  entreaties  of 
the  Caesar,  and  permitted  him  to  retrieve  his  own 
honour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Roman  arms.  In 
the  room  of  the  un  warlike  troops  of  Asia,  which 
had  most  probably  served  in  the  first  expedition, 
-    a  second  army  was  drawn  from  the  veterans  and 
new  levies  of  the  lUyrian  /rontier,  and  a  consi- 

■  S«c  Foiter^  Di8<»rtation;in  the  second  Tolnme  of  the  trtntlarioo  i^f 
tbe  Anabasu  by  Spelman  :  which  I  wilt  venture  to  rccomoiend  as  one 
of  the  best  versions  extant. 

'  Hist.  A  men.  I.  it,  c.  76.  1  have  transferred  this  exploit  of  Tiri- 
dates  from  an  imafrinary  defeat  to  the  real  one  of  Gaterios.  ' 

'  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xiv.  The  mile  in  the  hancls  of  Eatropias 
(ia.  a5),«/'  Featus  (c.  25),  and  of  Oros!tts(vii,  25}  ca  i!y  increased  to  is- 
r«r«i  miles. 
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derable  body  of  Gothic  auxilaries  were  taken  ^fjf' 
into  th^  imperial  pay/  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  ^<>^^^^^*^ 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  Galerius 
again  passed  the  Euphrates;  but,  instead  of  ex- 
posing his  legions  in  the  open  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, he  advanced  through  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia, where  he  found  the  inhabitants  devoted  to 
his  cause,  and  the  country  as  favoura'ble  to  the 
operations  of  infantry,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for 
themotions  of  cavaly.*  Adversity  had  confirmed  SiyT*" 
the  Roman  discipline,  while  the  barbarians, 
elated  by  success,  were  become  so  negligent  and 
remiss,  that  hi  the  moment  whei^  they  least  ex- 
pected it,  they  were  surprised  by  the  active  con- 
duct of  Galerius,  who,  attended  only  by  two 
horsemen,  had,  with  his  own  eyes,  secretly  gxa- 
miped  the  state  and  position  of  their  camp.  A 
surprise,  especially  in  the  night-time,  was  for  the 
most  part  fatal  to  a  Persian  army.  "  Their 
"  horses  were  tied,  and  generally  shackled,  to 
"  prevent  their  running  away ;  and  if  an  alarm 
"  happened,  a  Persian  had  his  housing  to  fix, 
"  his  horse  to  bridle,  and  his  corslet  to  put  on, 
"  before  he  could  mount/'*  On  this  occasion^ 
the  impetuous  attack  of  Galerius  spread  disor- 
der and  dismay  over  the  camp  of  the  barbarians. 
A  slight  resistance  was  foUowed  by  a  dreadful 

*  Aorelins  Victor.    Joniandet  de  Rebni  Geticis,  e.  81. 

*  Anreliiu  Victor  saya,  **  Per  Armraiam  In  hostes  eontendit,  que 
*  ferme  sola,  sen  facilior  viocendi  via  est.**  He  foUowed  the  condact 
of  Trajan,  and  the  idea  of  Julias  Caerar. 

^  Xenophon*8  Anabasis,  L  iii.      For  that  reason  tlie  Persian  eavatry  ^ 

ea8ain;>etl  sixty  stadia  from  the  enemy 

.       1-2 
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CHAP,  carnage;   and,   in   the  general  coBfusion^  the 
0^.^J.^  wounded  monarch  (for  Narses  coDDunanded    his 
armies  in  person)  fled  towards  the  desertsof  Me- 
dia. His  sumptuous  tents,  and  those  of  his  sa- 
traps, afforded  an  immense  booty  to  theconquer- 
br ;  and  an  incident  is  mentioned,  which  proves 
the  rustic  but  martial  ignorance  of  the  legions,  in 
the  elegant  superfluities  of  life.  A  bs^  of  shining 
leather,  filled  with  pearls,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
private  soldier ;  he  carefiilly  preserved  the  bag, 
but  he  threw  away  its  contents,  judging  that 
whatever  was  of  no  use  could  not  possibly  be  of 
•pd  beha-  any  value.*  The  principal  loss  of  Narses  was  of  a 
hit  royal    much  morc  affecting  nature.  Several  of  his  wives, 
capu¥e«.  jjjg  sisters,  and  children,  who  had  attended  the 
army,  were  made  captives  in  the  defeat.    But 
thotigh  the  character  of  Galerius  bad  in  general 
very  little  affinity  with  that  of  Alexander,  he  imi- 
tated, after  bis  victory,  the  amiable  behaviour 
of  the  Macedonian  towards  the  family  of  Dari- 
us. The  wives  and- children  of  Narses  w^re  pro- 
tected from  violence  and'  rapine,  conveyed  to  a 
place  oif  safety,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  tenderness,  that  was  due  from  a  ge- 
nerous enemy,  to  their  age,  their  sex,  and  their 
royal  dignity.* 
iJnfol*'       While  the  East  anxiously  expected  the  deci- 
peare.      gionof  this  great  contest,  the  emperor  Diocletian, 

*  The  •lory  it  told  by  Ammiaiins,  L  xzii.    lustead  of  tuetum  tone 


*  The  Peniaiift  conteicd  the  Roman  soperiority  in  morab  ai  well  M 
ia  ama.  Eotrop.  ix.  24.  But  thU  respect  and  gratitade  of  cBomiei  it 
▼cry  teldom  to  be  found  in  their  own  accoanta* 
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having  assembled  in  Syria  a  strong  army  of  ob-  chap. 
servation,  displayed  from  a  distance  the  resources  .^.^..1... 
of  the  Roman  power,  and  reserved  himself  for 
auy  future  emergency  of  the  war.  On  the  intel- 
ligfeuce  of  the  victory,  he  condescended  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  frontier,  with  a  view  of  mo- 
derating by  his  presence  and  counsels,  the  pride 
of  Galerius.  The  interview  of  the  Roman  princes 
at  Nisibis  was  accompanied  with  "every  exprea- 
jiioD  of  respect  on  one  side,  and  of  esteem  on  the 
other,     It  was  in  that  city  they  soon  afterwards 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassador  of  the  great 
king.*     The  power,  or  at  least  the  spirit  of 
Narses,  had  been  broken  by  his  4a8t  defeat ;  and 
he  considered  an  immediate  peace  as  the  only 
means  that  could  stop  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms.  He  dispatched  Apharban,  a  servant  who 
possessed  his  favour  and  confidence,  with  a  com- 
mission to  negociate  a  treaty,  or  rather  to  receive 
whatever  conditions  the  conqueror  should  im- 
pose.    Apharban  opened  the  conference  by  ex-  speech  of 
pressing  his  master  s  gratitude  for  the  generous  ln\Swl 
treatment  of  his  family,  and  by  soliciting  the  li-  •***•'• 
berty  of thoseillustrious  captives.  Hecelebrated 
the  valour  of  Galerius,  without  degrading  the  re 
putation  of  Narses,  and  thought  it  no  dishonour 
to  confess  the  superiority  of  the  victorious  Caesar, 
over  amonarch  who  had  surpassed  in  glory  all  the 

*  The  accomit  of  the  negociatioo  is  taken  from  the  fragments  o 
Peter  thePatrican,  in  the  Exeerpfa  Legationnm  pnblisbed  in  tiie  By 
natine  Collection.  Peter  \i\ed  onder  Jnstinian ;  bat  it  is  very  eri. 
dmt,  by  the  nature  of  his  materials,  that  they  are  drawn  from  the 
t  aathentic  and  respectable  writers. 
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CHAP    princes  of  his  rare   Notwithstanding  the  justice 
,.^..^^..  of  the  Persian  cause,  he  was  empowered  to^sub- 
mit  the  present  differences  to  the  decision  of  the 
emperors  themselves;  convinced  as  he  was,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  they  would  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Aphar- 
ban  concluded  his  discourse  in  the  style  of  east- 
ern allegory,  by  observing  that  the  Roman  and 
Persian  monarchies  ^rere  the  two  eyes  of  the 
world,  which  would  remain  imperfect  and  mu- 
tilated if  either  of  them  should  be  put  out. 
Answer  of      "  It  wcU  bccomcs  the  Persians,"  replied  Ga- 
""**  lerius,  with  a  transport  of  fury  which  seemed  to 
convulse  his  wKole  frame,  "  it  well  becomes  the 
"  Persians  to  expatiate  on  the  vicissitudes  of  for* 
"  tune,  and  calmly  to  read  us  lectures  on  the 
"  virtues  of  moderation.  Let  them  remember  their 
"  own  moderation  towards  the  unhappy  Vale- 
"  rian.     They  vanquished  him  by  fraud,  they 
"  treated  him  with  indignity.     They  detained 
**  him  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life  in  shauie- 
**  ful  captivity,  and  after  his  death  they  exposed 
"  his  body  to  perpetual  ignominy.''     Softening, 
however,  his  tone,  Galerius  insinuated  to  the  am- 
bassador, that  it  had  never  been  the  practice  of 
the  Romans  to  trample  on  a  prostrate  enemy; 
and  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  should  consult 
their  own  dignity  rather  than  the  Persian  merit. 
He  dismissed  Apharban  with  a  hope,  that  Nar- 
ses  would  soon  be  informed  on  what  conditions 
he  might  obtain,  from  the  clemency  of  the  empe- 
rors, a  lasting  peace  and  the  restoration  of  Iii:^ 
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wives  and  children.  Jn  thi«  conference  we  may  chap. 

XIII. 

discover  the  fierce  passions  of  Galerius/as  weil  ^^^^^^ 
as  his  deference  to  the  superior  wisdom  and  au- 
thority of  Diocletian.    The  ambition  of  the  for- 
mer grasped  at  the  conquest  of  the  East,  and 
had  proposed  to  reduce  Persia  into  the  state  of 
a  province.  The  prudence  qf  the  latter,  who  ad-  Modern 
hered  to  the  moderate  policy  of  Augustus  and  Diocie. 
the  Antoiiines,  embraced  the  favourable  oppor-  *'*"' 
tuuity  of  terminating  a  successful  war  by  an  ho- 
uourable  and  advantageous  peace.' 

In  purstiance  of  their  promise,  the  emperoim  Com** 
soon  afterwards  appointed  Sicorius  Probus,  one 
of  their  secretaries,  to  acquaint  the  Persian  court 
with  their  final  resolution.  As  the  minister  ot 
peace,  h«  was  received  with  every  mark  of  po- 
liteness and  friendship;  but  under  the  pretence  of 
allowing  hini  the  necessary  repose  after  so  loug 
a  journey,  the  audience  of  Probus  was  deferred 
from  day  to  day ;  and  he  attended  the  slow  mo- 
tions of  the  king,  till  at  length  he  was  admitted  to 
his  presence,  near  the  river  Asprudus  in  Media. 
The  secret  motive  of  Narses,  in  this  delay,  had 
been  to  collect  such  a  military  force  as  might 
enable  him,  though  sincerely  desirous  of  peace, 
to  negociate  with  the  greater  weight  and  dignity. 
Three  persons  only  assisted  at  this  important 
conference,  the  minister  Apharban,  the  prefect 
of  the  guards,  and  an  oflicer  who  had  command* 

*  Adeo  Victor  (says  Aureliiu)  ut  oi  Valerius,  cujus  nnta^omnia  ge- 
rdantnir, -abnuisset,  Romani  fi^ces  in.  provinciam  novam /encntiK. 
Vcnun  pan  terramm  tamen  nobis  utilior  qmesita. 
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CHAP,  ed  on  the  Armenian  frontier.'   Thefirstcondition 

XIII 

\,,  proposed  by  the  ambaRsador,  is  not  at  present  of 

a  very  intelligible  nature;  that  the  city  of  Nisibis 
might  be  established  for  the  place  of  mutual  ex- 
change,  or,  as  we  should  formerly  haye  termed 
it,  for  the  staple  of  trade  between  .the  two  em* 
pires.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
intention  of  the  Roman  princes  to  improve  their 
revenue  by  some  restraints  upon  commerce;  but 
as  Nisibis  was  situated  within  their  own  domi* 
nious,  and  as  they  were  masters  both  of  the  im* 
ports  and  exports,  it  should  seem  that  such  re- 
straints were  the  objects  of  an  internal  law,  ra* 
ther  than  of  a'  foreign  treaty.    To  render  them 
more  effectual,  some  stipulations  were  probably 
required  on  the  side  of  the  king  of  Persia,  which 
appeared  so  very  repugnant  either  to  his  interest 
or  to  his  dignity,  that  Narses  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  subscribe  them.  As  this  was  the  only 
article  to  which  he  refused  his  consent,  it  was 
no  longer  insisted  on ;  and  the  emperors  either 
suffered  the  trade  to  flow  in  its  natural  chan^ 
nels,  or  contented  themselves  with  such  restric-^ 
tions,  as  it  depended  on  their  own  authority  to 
establish, 
c^  of  Ae     ^®  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  difficulty  was  removed,  a  so- 
•^ty-     lemn  peace  was  concluded  and  ratified  between 
the  two  nations.  The  conditions  of  a  treaty,  so 
glorious  to  the  empire,  and  so  necessary  to  Persia, 

*  ffe  hafl  been  governor  of  Sumiiin]  (Pet  Pfttricin  in  Excerpt. 
Legat.  p.  SO).  Thit  proYince  secina  to  be  mentioned  by  Motet  oICIm* 
rcne  (Oeogrsph-  p.  MO)^  a^d  lay  to  the  east  of  noont  Ararat* 
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may  deserve  a  more  peculiar  attention,  as  the   ^^^^p. 
history  of  Rome  presents  very  few  transactions  of  **-—-* 
a  similar  nature;  most  ofber  wars  having  either 
been  terminated  by  absolute  conquest,  or  waged 
against  barbarians  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters. 
I.  The  Aboras,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Xenophon,  The  Abo- 
the  Araxes,  was  fixed  as  the  bonndaqr  between  as  tbc  V 
the  two  monarchies.^    The  river,  which  rose  JJJ J'eJuhe 
near  the  Tigris,  was  increased,  a  few  uiilfes  be-*"P*'^- 
low  Nisibis,  by  the  little  stream  of  the  Mygdo^ 
nius,  passed  under  the  w^alls  of  Singara,  aud  fell 
ioto  the  Eluphrates  atCircesium,  a  frontier  town, 
wliich,   by  the  care  of  Diocletian,  was  very 
strongly  fortified.^    Mesopotamia,  the  object  of 
so  many  wars,  was  ceded  to  the  empire;  and 
flie  Persians,  by  this  treaty,  renounced  all  pre- 
tensions to  that  great  province,    ii.  They  relin- jr;^'^"^^''^ 
quished  to  the  Romans  five  provinces  beyond  the  vsnce*  ue- 
Tigris.^    Their  situation  formed  a  very  useful  'ngris.  * 
barrier,  and  their  natural  strength  wis  soon  im- 

^  By  an  error  of  the  geographer  Ftolemy,  the  poaition  of  Singara  is 
rtmofed  from  the  Aboras  to  the  Tigris,  which  may  have  produced  the 
miitakc  of  Peter,  Ui  anigniog  the  latter  river  for  the  boundaryj  instead 
of  the  former.  The  line  of  the  Roman  frontier  traversed,  bat  nc^er 
followed,  the  coarse  of  the  Tigris. 

*  Procopias  de  EdificUs,  1.  ii,  c.  6. 

^  Three  of  the  provhicei,  Zabdicene,  Ananene,  and  Cardnene,  are 
alloved  on  all  aides.  Bat  histead  of  the  other  two,  Peter  (in  Excerpt. 
Leg  p.  SO)  inserts  Rehimene  and  Sophene.  1  have  preferred  Amiui* 
•DOS  (L  XXV,  7),  because  it  might  be  proved,  that  Sopbene  was  never  in  , 
the  hands  of  the  Peraians,  either  before  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  or 
ifter  that  of  Jovian.  For  want  of  correct  maps,  like  those  of  M. 
tAoviUe,  almost  all  the  modems,  vrith  HUemont  aud  Valesiiis  at  their 
bead,  have  imagined,  that  it  was  in  respect  to  Persia,  and  not  to  Room^ 
that  die  five  provincea  wera  aitaate  beyond  the  T^^ris. , 
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proved  by  art  and  Jiulitary  skill.  Four  of  diese^ 
.  to  the  north  of  the  river,  were  districts  of  obscure 
fame  and  inconsiderable  extent ;  Intiline,  Zab« 
dicene,  Ar^aneae,  and  Moxoene:  but  on  the 
east  of  the  Tigris,  the  ^apire  acquired  the  large 
and  mountainous  temtory^of  Carduene,  the  an- 
cient sent  of  the  GarduQhians,  who  preserved  for 
many  ages  their  manly  freedom  in  the  heart  of 
the  despotic  monarchies  of  Asia.  The  ten  thou- 
sand Greeks  traversed  their  coutitry,  after  a  pain- 
ful inarch,  or  rather  engagement,  of  ^even  days ; 
and  it  is  confessed  by  their  leader,  in  his  incom- 
parable relation  of  the  retreat,  that  they  suffin'ed 
more  from  the  arrows  of  the  Carduchians,  than 
from  the  power  of  the  great  king.^  Theii  pos 
terity,  the  Curds,  with  very  little  alteration 
either  of  name  or  manners,  acknowledged  the  no 
minal sovereignty  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  iii.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  Tiridates, 
the  faithful  ally  of  Rome,  was  restored  to.  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  and  that  the'  rights  of  the 
imperial  supremacy  were  fully  asserted  and  se- 
cured. The  limits  of  Armenia  were  extended  as 
far  as  the  fortress  of  Sintha  in  Media,  and  this 
increase  of  dominioa  was  not  so  much  an  act  of 
liberality  as  of  justice.  Ofthe  provinces  already 
mentioned  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  four  first  had' 
been  dismembered  by  the  Parthians  from  the 


XenophoQ^s  Anabasis,  I.  iv.  'ITieir  bows,  w^re  three  cubits  in 
length,  their  arrows  two;  they  rolled  down  stones  that  were  each  a 
waggon  load.  The  Greeks  foond  a  great  many  Tillages  iu  that  rude 
country. 
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crown  of  Armenia;"  and  when  thefUmians  ac-  char 
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qnired  the  possession  of  them/ they  stipulated,  at  ^^^^^^j,, 
the  expence  of  the  usurpers,  an  ample  compai- 
sation,  which  invested  their  ally  with  the  exten- 
sive and  fertile  country  of  Atropatene.  Its  prin- 
cipal city,  in  the  same  situation  perhaps  as  the 
modern  Tauris,  was  frequently  honoured  with 
the  residence  of  Tiridates ;  and  as  it  sometimes 
bore  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  he  imitated,  in  the 
baildings  and  fortifications,  the  splendid  capital 
of  the  Medes.*"  iv.  The  country  of  Iberia  was  i»>«f«- 
barren,  its  inhabitants  rude  and  savage.  But 
they  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
they  separated  from  the  empire  barbarians  much 
fiercer  and  more  formidable  than  themselves. 
The  narrow  defiles  of  mount  Caucasus  were  in 
their  hands,  and  it  Ivas  in  their  choice,  either  to 
admit  or  to  exclude  the  wandering  tribes  of  Sar- 
matia,  whenever  a  rapacious  spirit  urged  them 
to  penetrate  into  the  richer  climes  of  the  south.'' 
The  nomination  of  the  kings  of  Iberia,  which 
was  resigned  by  the  Persian  monarch  to  the  em- 
perors, contributed  to  the  strength  and  security 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Asia.^    The  East  en* 

"  Aecording  to  Eatropias  (vi,  9,  as  tfat  test  it  repreMMtcd  by  tbc 
^st  Htt.),  the  city  of  Tlgianocerta  was  in  AnmeDe.  The  names  and 
litiation  of  the  other  three  may  be  faintly  traced. 

*  Compare  Herodotas,  1.  i,  c.  97,  With  Moses  Clioronens.  Hist,  Afw 
>Ko.  1  ii,  c.  84,  and  the  map  of  Armenia  gifen  by  bis  editors. 

"  Hiberi,  loeorum  potentes,  Caspia  r\k  Sarmatam  in  Armenios  rap. 
tiai  cfiiudnnt.    Tacit.  .Annal.  vi^  36.    See  Stabon.    Gcograph.  1.  ki 

^  J'eter  Patricius  (in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  30)  is  tlte  only  writer  wha 
•fDlions  the  Iberian  article  of  the  treaty. 
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CHAP,  joyed  a  profound  tranquillity  daring  forty  years ; 
.r^...„^  and  the  treaty  between  the  rival  monarchies  was 
strictly  observed  till  the  death  of  Tiridates ; 
when  a  new  generation,  animated  with  different 
views  and  different  passions,  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  the  world ;  and  the  grandson  of 
Narses  undertook  a  long  and  memorable  war 
against  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Constautine. 
Triiinph       The  arduous  work  of  rescuing  the  distressed 
rtalmd*' empire  from  tyrants  and  barbarians  had  now 
Maxiau    heeti  Completely  achieved  by  a  succession  of  II- 
A  D.  sot,  lyrian  peasants.  As  soon  as  Diocletian  entered 
^^'  *^*  into  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  celebrated 
that  memorable  era,  as  well  as  the  success  of  his 
arms,  by   the   pomp  of  a   Roman   triumph.** 
Maximian,  the  equal  partner  of  his  power,  was 
his  only  companion  in  the  glory  of  that  day. 
The  two  Caesars  had  jTought  and  conquered,  but 
the  merit  of  their  exploits  was  ascribed,  accoi-d- 
ing  to  the  rigour  of  ancient  maxims,  to  the  au- 
spicious influence  of  their  fathers  and  emperor2>/ 
The  triumph  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  vi  as 
less  magnificent,  perhaps,  than  those  of  Aurelian 
and  Probus,  but  it  was  dignified  by  several  cir- 
cumstances of  superior  fame  and  good  fortuue. 
Africa  and  Britain,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  and 
the  Nile,  furnished  their  respective  trophies;  but 
the  most  distinguished  ornament  was  of  a  more 

^  EnMb.  io  Chron.  Pafi  ad  annnm.  Till  the  dlacoTcry  of  tlie  tr««i« 
liie  De  Mortilma  Penccatonim,  it  was  not  eertaiii  that  the  tri«ai|ai 
and  the  Tincenalia  were  celebrated  al  the  same  tine. 

'  At  the  thnc  Of  the  Vineenalia,  Galerim  aeems  to  have  kef4  liia.«i%- 
tloo  on  (he  Dambe.    Sec  Lacfant.  de  M.  P.  c.  S8. 
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singular  nature,  a  Persian  victory  followed  byan  j^^* 
i.Dportant  conquest.  The  representations  of  ri-  ^^^^^ 
vers,  inoantains,  and  provinces  were  carried  be- 
fore the  injperial  car.  The  images  of  the  captive 
wives,  the  sisters,  and  the  children  of*  the  great 
king  afforded  a  new  and  grateful  spectacle  to 
the  vanity  of  the  people.*  In  the  eyes  of  poste- 
rity this  triumph  is  remarkable,  by  a  distinction 
of  a  less  honourable  kind.  It  was  the  last  that 
Rome  ever  beheld.  Soon  after  this  period,  the 
emperors  ceased  to  vanquish,  and  Rome  ceased 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

The  spot  on  which  Rome  was  founded,  had  ^"i^  *^ 
been  consecrated  by  ancient  ceremonies  and  the  empe. 
imaginary  miracles.  The  presence  of  some  god,  bZJ!^ 
or  the  memory  of  some  hero,  seemed  to  animate 
every  part  of  the  city,  and  the  empire  of  the 
world  had  been  promised  to  the  capitol.^    The 
native  Romans  felt  and  confessed  the  power  pf 
this  agreeable  illusion.     It  was  derived  fi*om 
tbeir  ancestors,  had  grown  up  with  their  earliest 
imbits  of  life,  and  was  protected,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  opinion  of  political  utility.     The 
form  and  the  seat  of  government  wereintiipate- 
iy  blended  together,  nor  was  it  esteemed  possi- 
ble to  transport  the  one  without  destroying  the 


*  EiiTO^i]i(ix,ir)Briitiomthemaaa|mrt«ftiietrimph.  As  the 
lfrm»  had  been  restored  to  Nirsei,  iiotMiig  ikore  than  ibclr  imag9$ 
wU4  he  eihibited. 

'  Uf>  Kivct  MS  a  speech  of  Camillns  on  thnt  Mbjcct  (v,  ft  I'M),  foil 
"'cbqQence  and  &«nsibUity,  iu  opposition  to  a  desl^  of  removiaf  the 
*^«f  fOTcnmient  from  Rome  to  the  neifhbooriaj^  city  of  Ve'J.  . 
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OHAP.  other.*    But  the  sorereignty  of  the  capital  was 
^^,,,'r,,  gradually  annihilated  in  the  extent  of  conquest; 
the  provinces  rose  to  the  same  level,  and  the 
vanquished  nations  acquired  the  name  and  pri- 
vileges, without  imbibing  the  partial  afiectionSy 
of  Romans.     During  a  long  period/  however, 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  constitution,  and  the 
influence  of  custom,  preserved  the  dignity  of 
Rome.    The  emperors,  though  perhaps  of  Afri- 
can or  Ulyrian  extraction,  respected  their  adopt- 
ed country,  as  the  seat  of  their  power,  and  the 
centre  of  their  extensive  dominions.    The  emer- 
gencies of  war  very  frequently  rckjuired  their 
presence  on  the  frontiers ;  but  Diocletian  and^ 
Maximian  were  the  fii*st  Roman  princes  who 
fixed,  in  time  of  peace,  their  ordinary  residence 
in  the  provinces;  and  their  conduct,  however  it 
might  be  sugggested  by  private  motives,  was  jus- 
tified by  very  specious  considerations  of  policy. 
J^*U*J^J?*-Thecourt  of  the  emperor  of  the  West  was,  for 
Milan.     ,  the  most  part,  established  at  Milan,  whose  situa* 
tion   at  the   foot  of  the   Alps,  appeared  hx 
more  convenient  than  that  of  Rome,  for  the 
.    important  purpose  of  watching  the  motions  of 
the  barbarians  of  Germany.     Milan  soon  as- 
sumed the  splendour  of  an  imperial  city.    The 
houses  are  described  as  numerous  and  well* 


*  JnliiM  Cieaar  was  reproached  with  toe  intention  of  removinK  the 
empire  to  llinm  or  Aiexandria.  See  Sneton.  in  Caesar,  c.  79.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  Le  Fctt^  and-  Dacier,  the  third 
ode  of  the  third  book  of  Horace  was  intended  to  divert  Angnstns  from 
the  exccatioo  of  a  ftirailar  design. 
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built;  the  manners  of  the  people  are  polished  chap. 
and  liberal.  '  A  circus,  a  theatre,  a  mint,  a  pa- 


0^^-^^^0-»»» 


lace,  baths,  which  bore  the  namebf  their  founder 
Maximian;  porticoes  adorned  with  statues,  and 
a  double  circumferenc  of  walls,  contributed  to 
the  beauty  of  the  new  capital ;  nor  did  it  seem 
oppressed  even  by  the  proximity  of  Rome.' 
To  rival  the  majesty  of  Rome,  was  the  ambition  and  Nieo. 
likewise  of  Diocletian,  who  employed  his  lei- "•^'^ 
sure,  and  the  wealth  of  the  East,  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  Nicomedia,  a  city  placed  on  the 
verge  of  Europe  and  Asia,  almost  at  an  equal 
distance  between  theDanube  and  theEuphrates. 
By  the  taste  of  the  monarch,  and  at  the  expence 
)f  the  people,  Nicomedia  acquired,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  a  d^ree  of  magnificence  which 
might  appear  to  have  required  the  labour  of 
ages,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Alex- 
andria, and  Antioch,  in  extent  or  populousness.^ 
The  life  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  a  life 
of  action,  and  a  corisidergible  portion  of  it  was 


*  See  Anrelius  Victor,  who  likewise  mentions  the  buildings  erected 
byMaiioAui  at  Curtlftidfe,  probably  daring  the  Haorish  wan  We 
■hall  iaiertsonc  venM  of  Ansonios  de  Clar.  Urb.  t. 

£t  Mediolani  mira  omni :  copia  rernm ; 

Innamerae  caltaeque  d6fflns ;  faeonda  viromm 

logenia^  et  mores  l»ti,  tarn  daplie^'Uiiiro- 

Ampliticata  loci  species  \  popaiiqne  folnptas 

Circas  ;'et  inctusi  moles  ctraeata  Tbeatri 

Templa,  Pabitinfleqne  arqei  opalensqve  Moocta,. 

Et  Regio  HtrcuUi  celebri  sab  honore  laTaori. 

CoDctaqae  mormoreis  omata  Perystyla  signis ; 

Mcniaqae  in  ▼aili  fbrmam  ciromadata  labro,. 

Onaia  qnse  magnis  openmi  velat  iimBla  farpis 

Bxrelhint ;  nee  jnnctae  premit  Ticinia  Room.. 
'  LacUnt.  dc  M.  P.  c.  17.    Ubanins,  Orat.  viii,  p.  M". 
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cHAF.  spent  in  camps,  or  in  their  long  and  frequent 
,.^^^^  marches ;  but  whenever  the  public  business  at 
lowed  them  any  relaxation,,  they  seem  to  have 
retired  with  pleasure  to  their  favourite  residencet 
of  Nicomedia  and  Milan.  Till  Diocletian,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  celebrated  his  RoioaB 
triumph,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  visited  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire. 
Even  on  that  memorable  occasion  his  stay  did 
not  exceed  two  months.  Disgusted  with  the 
licentious  fitmiliarity  of  the  people,  he  quitted 
Rome  with  precipitation  thirteen  days  before  it 
was  expected  that  he  should  have  appeared  in 
the  senate,  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  the  coo- 
sular  dignity/ 

Debase- 

meat  of  The  disUkc  expressed  by  Diocletian  towards 
ff'Sell?  Rome  and  Roman  freedom,  was  not  the  effect 
■•*••  of  momentary  caprice,  but  the  result  of  the  most 
artful  policy.  That  crafty  prince  had  framed  a 
new  system  of  imperial  government,  which  ivas 
afterwards  completed  by  the  family  of  Constan- 
tine;  and  as  the  image  of  the  old  constitution  was 
religiously  preserved  in  the  senate,  he  resolved 
to  deprive  that  order  of  its  small  remains  of 
power  and  consideration.  We  may  recollect, 
about  eight  years  before  the  elevation  of  Dio- 
cletian, the  transient  greatness,  and  the  ambi- 
tious  hopes,  of  the  Roman  senate.  As  long  as 
that  enthusiasm  prevailed,  many  of  the  nobles 

'  Ltetaot.  de  M .  P.  c.  IT.  On  a  simiUr  occuloo,  AidibUbii*  bi^' 
tloDs  the  dUttUoB  pkkU,  aa  not  very  agreeable  to  an  imperW  ctr.  i,^ 
l.aTi,e.  10.) 
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iinpnidently  displayed  their  zeal  in  the  eause  of  ^|^* 
freedom;  and  after  the  successors  of  Probus  had  ^.-.^.^.^ 
withdrawn  their  countenance  from  therepublican 
party,  the  senators  were  unable  to  disguise  their 
impotent  resentment.  As  the  sovereign  of  Italy, 
Maximian  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  extin- 
guishing this  troublesome,  rather  than  danger- 
ous, spirit,  and  the  task  was  perfectly  suited  to 
his  cruel  temper.     The  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  whom  Diocletian  always  aP 
fected  to  esteem,  were  involved,  by  his  colleague, 
in  the  accusation  of  imaginary  plots ;  and  the 
possession  of  anelegautviUa,or  a  well-cultivated 
estate,  was  interpreted  as  a  convinciug  evidence 
of  guilt.*    The  camp  of  the  paetorians,  which 
had  so  long  oppressed,  began  to  protect,  the  ma«* 
)es  ty  of  Rome ;  and  as  those  haughty  troops  were    . 
conscious  of  the  decline  of  their  power,  they 
were  naturally  disposed  to  unite  their  strength    , 
with  the  authority  of  the  senate.  By  the  prudent 
measures  of  Diocletian,  the   numbers  of  the 
praetorians  were  insensibly  reduced,  their  privi- 
l^es  abolished,^  and  their  place  supplied  by  New  b«* 
two  foithfttl  legions  of  Illyricum,  who,  under  gi^rdf, 
the  new  titles  of  Jovians  and  Herculians,  were  ;J^*He^ 
appointed  to  perform  the  service  of  the  imperiarcw***"* 


*  Lactantias  accuses  Maximian  of  destroying  fictit  criminatiMiibiis 
hmUaa  senatiks  (De  M.  P.  c.  8)  Anrelins  Victor  speaks  very  donbt- 
fiilly  of  the  faith  of  Diocletian  towards  bis  friends. 

^  Trancatse  vires  urbis,  imminato  pratoriarnm  cohorfiam  atqne  in 
armis  vulgt  numero.  Anrelias  Victor.  Lacfantios  atlribntes  to  Oa^ 
leriiis  the  prosecution  of  the  same  plan  (c.  26). 
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CHAP,  guards/    But  the  most  fatal,  though   secret 
-*****!.*  wound,  which   the   senate  received  from  the 
hands  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  was  inflicted 
by   the  inevitable  operation  of  their  absence. 
As  long  as  the  emperors  resided  at  Rome,  that 
assembly  might   be  oppressed,  but   it  could 
scarcely  be  neglected.    The  successors  of  Au- 
gfustus  exercised  the  power  of  dictating  what- 
ever laws  their  wisdom  or  caprice  might  sug- 
gest ;  but  those  laws  were  ratified  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate.     The  model  of  ancient  free- 
dom was  preserved  in  its  deliberations  and  de- 
icrees ;  and  wise  princes,  who  respected  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Roman  people,  were,  in  some 
measure,  obliged  to  assume  the  language  and 
behaviour  suitable  to  the  general  and  first  ma- 
gistrate of  the  republic.     In  the  armies  and  in 
the  provinces,  they  displayed  the  dignity  of  mo- 
narchs ;  and  %vhen  they  fixed  their  residence  at 
a  distance  from  the  capital,  they  for  ever  laid 
aside  the  dissimulation  which  Augustus  had  re- 
commended to  his  successors.     In  the  exercise 
of  the  l^slativeas  well  as  the  executive  power, 
the  sovereign  advised  with  his  ministers,  instead 
of  consulting  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
The  name  of  the  senate  was  mentioned  with 
honour  till  the  last  period  of  the  empire;  the 

*  They  were  old  corps  stationed  in  lUyricam ;  and,  according  to  tlie 
ancient  ettabllilmient,  they  each  comiatedof  six  tfaonsand  men.  lliey 
had  acqnired  mnch  reputation  by  the  nte  of  the  plawMg,  or  oarla  load- 
ed with  lead.  Each  soldier  carried  ^lit  of  these,  which  he  darted  from 
a  considerable  distance,  with  great  itrength  and  dexterity.  Sec  Vege- 
tint,  1,17. 
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Taiiity  of  its  members  was  still  flattered  with  c^^.^- 

honorary  distinctions;'  but  the  assembly  which  ^ J^ 

had  so  long  been  the  source,  and  so  long  the 
instrument,  of  power,  was  respectfully  suffered 
to  sink  into  oblivion.  The  senate  of  Rome, 
losing  all  connection  with  the  imperial  court  and 
the  actual  constitution,  was  left  a  venerable, 
but  useless  monument  of  antiquity  on  the  Ca- 
pitoline  hill. 

When  the  Roman  princes  had  lost  sight  of  the  Civii  niu 
senate,  and  of  their  ancient  capital,  they  easily  Sid'^Sdc. 
forgot  the  origin  and  nature  of  their  legal  power. 
The  civil  offices  of  consul,  of  proconsul,  of  cen- 
sor, and  of  tribune,  by  the  union  of  which  it 
had  been  formed,  betrayed  to  the  people  its 
republican  extraction.  Those  modest  titles  were 
laid  aside;*  and  if  they  still  distinguish  their 
high  station  by  the  appellation  of  emperor,  or 
imperatoTy  that  word  was  understood  in  a  new 
and  more  dignified  sense,  and  no  longer  denoted 
the  general  of  the  Roman  armies,  but  the  sove- 
reign of  the  Roman  world.    The  name  of  ^K*"5^ty** 
peror,  which  was  at  first  of  a  military  nature,  «><>  titici 
was  associated  with  another  of  a  more  servile 
kind.     The  epithet  of  daniintiSy  or  lord,  in  its 
primitive  signification,  was  expressive,  not  of 
the  a:uthority  of  a  prince  over  his  subjects,  or 


"^  Sev  the  Tf^dosian  Code,  1.  vi,  tit.  ii,  with  Oodefroy's  commen* 
tary. 

«  Sec  tbi  twelfth  diflMitation  io  Spanheim^y  excellent  work,  de  Usa 
NamiBaatmi.  From  medals,  fti8cripUoDs,^>aDd  historians,  he  ezominca 
evcrv  HUe  separately,  and  traces  it  from  Augostas  to  the  moment  of  its 
disappearing. 
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CHAP,   of  a  commander  over  his  soldiers,  but  of  the 
^^11'^^  despotic  power  of  a  master  over  his  domestic 
slaves/    Viewing  it  in  that  odious  light,  it  had 
been  rejected  with  abhorrence  by  the  first  Cae- 
sars.  Their  resistance  insensibly  became  more 
feeble,  and  the  name  less  odious;  till  at  length 
the  style  of  our  lord  and  emperor  was  not  only 
bestowed  by  flattery,  but  was regularl  y  admitted 
into  the  laws  and  public  monuments.     Such 
lofty  epithets  were  sufficient  to  elate  and  satisfy 
•     the  most  excessive  vanity;  and  if  the  successors 
.  ,,     of  Diocletian  still  decline  the  title  of  king,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  effect,  not  so  much  of 
their  moderation,  as  of  their  delicacy.  Wherever 
the  Latin  tongue  was  in  use  (and  it  was  the  Ian* 
guage  of  government  throughout  the  empire), 
the  imperial  title,  as  it  was  peculiar  to  them- 
\  ,    selves,  conveyed  a  more  respectable  idea  than 

the  name  of  king,  which  they  must  have  shared 
with  an  hundred  barbarian  chieftains;  or  which, 
at  the  best,  they  could  derive  only  from  Romulus 
or  from  Tarquin.  But  the  sentiments  of  the  East 
were  very  different  from  those  of  the  West 
From  the  earliest  period  of  history,  the  sove- 
reigns of  Asia  had  been  celebrated  in  the  Greek 
language  by  the  title  of  basUeuSy  or  king ;  and 
since  it  was  considered  as  the  first  distinction 


'  Plipy  (Id  Finegyr.  c.  a,  66,  ^c)  speaks  of  imSuum  with  execi*- 
tioD,  as  synonymoas  to  tyrant,  and  opposite  to  prinee.  And  thcssBi? 
PUny  regularly  i^ves  that  title  (in  the  tenth  book  of  the  epistles)  to  his 
IHend  rather  than  master,'  the  firtnoos  Tr^iaii.  This  stiange  coatrar 
diction  puiles  the  conuneotators,  who  think,  and  the  translators,  who 
can  write. 
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among  men,  it  was  soon  employed  by  the  servile  chap. 
provincials  of  the  East,  in  their  hvimbleaddresses  ,^,,^,^,, 
to  the  Roman  throne,'  Even  the  attributes,  or 
at  least  the  titles,  of  the  divinity  were  usurped 
by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  who  transmitted 
them  to  a  succession  of  christian  emperors.* 
Such  extravagant  compliments,  however,  soon 
lose  their  impiety  by  losing  their  meaning ;  and 
when  the  ear  is  once  accustomed  to  the  sound, 
they  are  heard  with  indilBference,  as  vague, 
though  excessive,  professions  of  respect. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Diocle-^iumcf" 
tiau,  the  Roman  princes,  conversing  in  a  familiar  ^*'*  *^**" 
manner  among  their  fellow-citizens,  were  saluted  introdocea 
only  with  the  same  respect  that  was  usually  paid  Hi^Jiemi 
to  senators  and  magistrates.     Their  principal"***- 
distinction  was  the  imperial  military  robe  of  pur- 
ple ;  whilst  the  senatorial  garment  was  marked 
by  a  broad,  and  the  equestrian  by  a  narrow, 
band  or  stripe  of  the  same  honourable  colour. 
The  pride,  or  rather  the  policy,  of  Diocletian,  en- 
gaged that  artful  prince  to  introduce  the  stately 
magnificence  of  the  court  of  Persia.*     He  ven- 
tured to  assume  the  diadem,  an  ornament  detest- 
ed by  the  Romans  as  the  odious  ensign  of  roy- 
alty, and  the  use  of  which  had  been  considered 


*  Synesliifl  de  Regno,  Edit.  Petav.  p.  15.  I  am  indebled  for  this  qno- 
tation  to  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie. 

^  See  Vendde  de  Conaecratioue,  p.  Stf4,  &c.  It  was  costomary  for 
the  emperors  to  mentiou  (in  the  preamble  of  laws)  their  mmiea,  amtd 
«i9«<y»  dwme  oraclet,  ^c  According  to  Tillemont,  Gregory  of  Ntaian- 
sen  complains  most  bitterly  of  the  proihnation,  especially  when  it  w«ft 
prac^sed  by  an  Arian  emperor. 

'  See  Spanheim  de  Usii  Nnmismat.  Dissertat.  xiL 
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CHAP,  as  the  most  desperate  act  of  the  madness  of  Ca- 
^^,^  ligula.     It  was  no  more  than  a  broad  white  fil- 
let set  with  pearls,  which  encircled  the  empe- 
ror's head.  The  sumptuous  robes  of  Diocletian 
and  his  successors  were  of  silk  and  gold ;  and 
it  is  remarked  with  indignation,  that  even  their 
shoes  were  studded  with  the  most  precious  gems. 
The  access  to  their  sacred  person  was  every  day 
rendered  more  difficult,  by  the  institution  of 
new  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  avenues  of  the 
palace  were  strictly  guarded  by  the  various 
sc/ioob^  as  they  began  to  be  called,  of  domestic 
officers.  The  interior  apartments  were  intrusted 
to  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  eunuchs ;  the  in- 
crease of  whose  numbers  and  influence  was  the 
most  infallible  symptom  of  the  progress  of  des- 
potism. When  a  subject  was  at  length  admitted 
to  the  imperial  presence,  he  was  obliged,  what- 
ever might  be  his  rank,  to  fall  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  to  adore,  according  to  the  eastern 
fashion,  the  divinity  of  his  lord  and  master."* 
Diocletian  was  a  man  of  sense,  who,  in  the  course 
of  private  as  well  as  public  life,  had  formed  a 
just,  estimate  both  of  himself  and  of  mankind  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive,  that  in  substituting 
the  manners  of  Persia  to  those  of  Rome,  he  was 
seriously  actuated  by  so  mean  a  principle  as 
that  of  vanity.     He  flattered  himself,  that  an 
ostentation  of  splendour  and  luxury  would  sub* 
due  the  imagination  of  the  multitude;  that  the 

^  Aurdios  Victor.  Entropiiis,  ix.  2G.  It  appears  by  the  panegy- 
ruti,  that  the  Romans  were  soon  recoucircd  to  the  name  aod  c<veMo 
0/ of  adoration. 
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monarch  would  be  less  exposed  to  the  rude  li-  ^§j^* 
cence  of  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  a8  his  per* 
son  was  secluded  from  the  public  view ;  and  that 
hi^bits  of  submission  would  insensibly  be  pro- 
ductive of  sentiments  of  veneration.  Like  the 
modesty  affected  by  Augustus,  the  state  main- 
tained by  Diocletian  was  a  theatrical  representa- 
tion ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  of  the  two 
comedies,  the  former  was  a  much  more  liberal 
and  manly  character  than  the  latter.  It  was 
the  aim  of  the  one  to  disguise,  and  the  6bject  of 
the  other  to  display,  the  unbounded  power  which 
the  emperors  possesssed  over  the  Roman  world. 

Ostentation  was  the  first  principle  of  the  new  ^^w  ibm 
system  instituted  by  Diocletian.  The  second  was  jf^^n"*" 
division.  He  divided  the  empire,  the  provinces,  two  An! 
and  every  branch  of  the  civil  as  well  as  military  tTo  g«.  : 
administration.  He  multiplied  the  wheels  of  the  **"* 
machine  of  government,  and  rendered  its  ope- 
rations less  rapid  but  more  secure.     Whatever 
advantages  and  whatever  defects  might  attend 
these  innovations,  they  must  be  ascribed  in  a  very 
great  degree  to  the  first  inventor;  but  as  the  new 
frame  of  policy  was  gradually  improved  and 
completed  by  succeeding  princes,  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  delay  the  consideration  of  it  till 
the  reason  of  its  ffaU  maturity  and  perfection.' 
Reserving,  therefore,  for  the  reign  of  Constan- 

*  Tlie  innoTatioiii  introduced  by  Diocletian  are  diiefly  deduced, 
Itt,  from  »ome  very  strong  pastages  in  Laetanttna ;  and,2dly,  from  tha 
new  and  Yarious  offices  which,  in  the  Tbeodosian  code,  appC4ir  alrntdj/ 
cftabUsbed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Constaotine. 
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CHAP,  tine  a  more  exact  picture  of  the  new  empire,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  describing  the  pria* 
cipal  and  decisive  outline,  as  it  was  traced  by  the 
hand  of  Diocletian.  He  bad  associated  three 
colleagues  in  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power  ; 
and.  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  abilities  of  a 
single  man  were  inadequate  to  the  public  defence, 
he  considered  the  joint  administration  of  four 
princes,  not  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  as  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  constitution.  It  was  his 
intention,  that  the  two  elder  princes  should  be 
distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  diadem,  and  the 
title  of  Augusti ;  that,  as  affection  or  esteem  might 
direct  their  choice,  they  should  regularly  call  to 
their  assistance  two  subordinate  colleagues ;  and 
that  the  Cie^ar^,  rising  in  their  turn  to  the  first 
rank,  should  supply  an  uninterrupted  success 
sion  of  emperors.  The  empire  was  divided  into 
four  parts.  The  e$Lst  and  Italy  were  the  most 
honourable,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  the  most 
laborious  stations.  The  former  claimed  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Augusti^  the  latter  were  intrusted 
to  the  administration  of  the  Casars.  The  strength 
of  the  legions  was  in  the  hands  of  the  four  part- 
ners of  sovereignty ;  and  the  despair  of  succes- 
sively vanquishing  four  formidable  rivals  might 
intimidate  the  ambition  of  an  aspiring  general. 
In  their  civil  government,  the  emperors' were 
supposed  to  exercise  the  undivided  powefof  the 
monarch,  apd  their  edicts,  inscribed  with  their 
joint  names,  were  received  in  all  the  provinces, 
as  promulgated  by  their  mutual  councils  and 
HUthority.    Notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
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tbe  political  union  of  the  Roman  world  wa9  gra*   chap. 
dually  dissolved,  and  a  principle  of  division  was  ^,™Jl,, 
introduced,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
occasioned  the  perpetual  separation  of  the  east- 
em  and  western  empires. 

The  system  of  Diocletian  was  accompanied  f^JJ^^**^*^ 
with  another  very  material  disadvantage,  which 
cannot  even  at  present  he  totally  overlooked ;  a 
moreexpensive  establishment,  and  consequently 
an  increase  of  taxes,  and  the  oppression  of  the 
people.  Instead  of  a  modest  family  of  slaves 
and  freedin^i,  such  as  had  contented  the  simple 
greatness  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  three  or  four 
magnificent  courts  were  established,  in  the  va^ 
rious  parts  of  the  empire,  and  as  many  Roman 
kings  contended  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
Persian  monarch,  for  the  vain  superiority  of  puuip 
and  luxury.  The  number  of  Oimisters,  of  magis* 
trates,  of  officers,  and  of  servants,  who  filled  the 
different  departments  of  the  state,  was  multiplied 
beyond  the  example  of  former  times;  and  (if  we 
may  borrow  the  warm  expression  of  a  contempo- 
rary) "  when  the  proportion'of  those  who  received, 
"  exceeded  the  proportion  of  those  who  contri- 
"  buted^  the  provinces  w^re  oppressed  by  the 
*'  weight  of  tributes.""  From  this  period  to  the 
extinction  of  the  empire,  it  would  be  easy  to  de- 
duce an  uninterrupted  series  of  clamours  and 
complaints.  According  to  his  religion  and  situ- 
ation, each  writer  chooses  either  Diocletian,  or 
Constantine^  or  Valens,  or  Theodosius,  for  th^ 

*  Lactantde  M.  P.  c.  7. 
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object  of  his  invectives;  but  tbey  unauimously 
agree  in  representing  the  burden  of  the  public 
impositions,  and  particularly  the  land-tax  and 
capitation,  as  the  intolerable  and  increasiug' 
grievance  of  their  own  times.  From  such  a  con* 
currence,  an  impartial  historian,  who  is  obliged 
to  extract  truth  from  satire,  as  well  as  from  pa- 
n^yric,  will  be  inclined  to  divide  the  blame 
among  the  princes  whom  they  accuse,  and  to 
ascribe  their  exactions  much  less  to  their  per- 
sonal vices,  than  to  the  uniform  system  of  their 
administration.  The  emperor  Diocletian  was  in* 
deed  the  author  of  that  system;  but  during  hi^ 
reign,  the  growing  evil  was  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  modesty  and  discretion ;  and  be  de- 
serves the  reproach  of  establishing  perniciou 
precedents,  rather  than  exercising  actual  oppres- 
sion.*" It  may  be  added,  that  his  revenues  were 
managed  with  prudent  economy;  and  that  aftier 
all  the  current  expences  were  discharged,  there 
still  remained  in  the  imperial  treasury  an  ample 
provision  either  for  judicious  liberality  or  for 
any  emergency  of  the  state. 

It  was  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign  that 
Diocletian  executed  his  memorable  resolution  of 
abdicating  the  empire ;  an  action  more  naturally 
to  have  been  expected  from  the  elder  or  the 
younger  Antonius,  than  from  a  prince  who  had 
never  practised  the  lessons  of  philosophy  either 
in  the  attainment  or  in  the  use  of  supreme  power. 


*  Indicta  lex  noTa  quse  sane  illonim  tempoiuni  mode8ti4  tolerabilis, 
ia  peruiciem  process! t.  Aorel.  Victor,  who  has  treated  the  character 
of  Diocletian  with  good  sense,  though  in  bad  Latin. 
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Diooletian  acquired  the  glory  of  giying  to  the  chap. 
ifTorld  the  first  example  of  a  resignation,*"  which  ,JI^!!i^ 
lias  not  been  very  frequently  imitated  by  succeed- 
ing monarchs.  The  parallel  of  Charles  the  fifth,  JJ^Sto 
howerer,  will  naturally  ofler  itself  to  our  mind,  chariet 
not  only  since  the  eloquence  of  a  modem  histo- 
rian has  rendered  that  name  so  familiar  to  an 
English  reader,  but  from  thevery  striking  resem* 
blance  between  the  characters  of  the  two  empe- 
rors, whose  political  abilities  were  superior  to 
their  military  genius,  and  whose  specious  virtues 
were  much  less  the  effect  of  nature  than  of  art. 
The  abdication  of  Charles  appears  to  have  been 
hastened  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  aud  the 
disappointment  of  his  favourite  schemes  urged 
him  to  relinquish  a  power  which  he  found  in^ 
adequate  to  his  ambition.  But  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  had  flowed  with  a  tide  of  uninter- 
rupted success ;  nor  was  it  till  after  he  haid  van- 
quished all  his  enemies,  and  accomplished  all  his 
designs,  that  he  seems  to  have  entertained  any 
serious  thoughts  of  resigning  theempire.  Neither 
Charles  nor  Diocletian  were  arrived  at  a  very 
advanced  period  of  life;  since  the  one  was  only 
fifty-five,  and  the  other  was  no  more  than  fifty- 
nine  years  of  age  ;  but  the  active  life  of  those 
princes,  their  wars  and  joumies,  the  cares  of 
royalty,  and  their  application  to  business,  had 

*  Solas  omninin,  post  conditmii  Romanbm  imperiiim,  qui  ex  tanto 
iastigiospoote  ad  private  Tite  statnm  cWiliUtemqQe  remcaret.  Eatrap. 
tx,S8. 
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CHAP,  already  impaired  their  constitution,  and  brought 
J^!L^^  on  the  infirmities  of  a  premature  old  age."* 
A.».sa4L      Notwithstanding  the  seTerity  of  a  very  cold 
21^'or^'   and  rainy  winter,  Diocletian  left  Italy  soon  after 
^^'     the  ceremony  of  his  triumph,  and  b^;an  his 
progress  towards  the  East  round  the  circuit  of 
the  lUyrian  proTinces.  From  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  he 
soon  contracted  a  slow  illness ;  and  though  he 
made  easy  marches,  and  was  generally  carried  id 
a  close  litter,  his  disorder,  before  he  arrived  at 
Nicomedia,  about  the  end  of  the  summer,  was 
become  very  serious  and  alarming.  During  die 
whole  winter  he  was  confined  to  his  palace;  his 
danger  inspired  ageneral  and  unaffected  concern ; 
but  the  people  could  only  judge  of  the  various 
alterations  of  bis  health,  from  the  joy  or  con- 
sternation which  they  discovered  in  the  counte- 
nances and  behaviour  of  his  attendants.     The 
rumour  of  his  death  was  for  some  time  univer- 
sally believed,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be<ron- 
cealed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  troubles  that 
might  have  happened  during  the  absence  of  the 
Csesar  Galerius.  At  length,  however,  on  the  first 
.  of  March,  Diocletian  once  more  appeared  in 
Hb  pre     public,  but  so  pale  and  emaciated,  that  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  recognised  by  those  to  whom 
his  person  was  the  most  familiar.  It  was  time  to 
put  an  end  to  the  painful  struggle,  which  he  had 

/  The  puticulart  of  tbe  journey  and  ill«eu  are  taken  from  Lactan- 
tius  (c.  17),  who  may  wmetimti  be  admitted  as  an  evidence  of  pnbHt 
Act*,  though  very  seldom  of  private  anecdotes. 
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•ustained  daring  more  thftn  a  year,  brtween  the  ^^^' 
care  of  his  health  and  that  of  his  dignity.  The  ^«,.^«,« 
former  required  indulgence  and  relaxation ;  the 
latter  compelled  him  to  direct,  from  the  bed  of 
sickness,  the  administration  of  a  great  empire. 
He  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
honourable  repose,  to  place  his  glory  beyond  the 
reach  of  fortune,  and  to  relinquish  the  theatre 
of  the  world  to  his  younger  and  more  active  as- 
sociates,'' 

The  ceremony  of  his  abdication  was  perform- 
ed in  a  spacious  plain,  about  three  miles  from 
Niccmiedia.      The  emperor   ascended  a  lofty 
throne,  and  in  a  speech,  full  of  reason  and  dig- 
nity, declared  his  intention,  both  to  the  people 
and  to  the  soldiers  who  were  assembled  on  this 
extraordinary  occasion.     As  soon  as  he  had  di-  a.  ».  sos, 
vested  himself  of  the  purple,  he  withdrew  from  ^"^  *' 
the  gazing  multitude ;  and  traversing  the  city  in 
a  covered  chariot,  proceeded,  without  delay,  to 
the  favourite  retirement  which  he  had  chosen  lu 
his  native  country  of  Dalmatia.     On  the  same  Compit- 
day,  which  was  the  first  of  May,^  M aximian,  MaximLn, 
as  it  had  been  previously  concerted^  made  his 
resignation  of  the  imperial  dignity  at  Milan. 

^  Anrelins  Victor  ascribes  the  abdication,  which  had  bem  so  va- 
rionsly  accounted  foi^  to  two  causes.  1st,  Diocletian's  contempt  of 
ambition  $  and,  2dly,  His  apprehension  of  impending  troubles.  One 
of  the  panegyrists  (vi,  9)  mentions  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Diocle- 
tian at  a  very  natural  reason  for  his  retirement. 

'  The  diiBcnlties,  as  well  as  mistakes,  attending  the  dates,  both  of 
die  year  and  of  the  day  of  Diocletian's  abdication,  are  perfectly  clear-  . 
€d  op  by  Tillcmont(irut.  des  Kmperenrs,  tom.  iv,  p.  5S5,  note  10),  and 
Fagi  ad  annum. 
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CHAl»«  Even  in  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  triuinph, 
^^^.....s.  Diocletian  had  meditated  his  design  of  abdicat- 
ing the  government.  As  he  wished  to  secure  the 
obedience  of  Maximian,  he  exacted  from  him, 
either  a  general  assurance  that  he  would  submit 
his  actions  to  the  authority  of  his  benefiictor,  or 
aparticnlar  promise  that  he  would  descend  from 
the  throne,  whenever  he  should  receive  the  ad- 
vice and  the  example.  This  engagement,  though 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  be- 
fore the  altar  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,*  would 
have  proved  a  feeble  restraint  on  the  fierce 
temper  of  Maximian,  whose  passion  was  the  love 
of  power,  and  who  neither  desired  pi^esent  tran- 
quillity nor  future  reputation.  But  he  yielded, 
however,  reluctantly,  to  the  ascendant  which 
his  wiser  colleague  bad  acquired  over  him,  and 
retired,  immediately  after  his  abdication,  to  a 
villa  in  Lucania,  where  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  such  an  impatient  spirit  could  find  any 
lasting  tranquillity. 
m«ttf  Diocletian,  who  from  a  servile  origin,  had 
Diocletian  raiscd  himself  to  the  throne,  passed  the  nine  last 
years  ot  his  life  in  a  private  condition.  Reason 
had  dictated,  and  content  seems  to  have  accom- 
panied, his  retreat,  in  which  he  enjoyed  for  a 
long  time  the  respect  of  those  princes  to  whom 
he  had  resigned  the  possession  of  the  world.^ 


'  See  Panegyr.  V^ter.  vi,  9.  The  oration  was  prononnced  afler 
Maximian  bad  rc-assiinied  tlie  purple. 

*  Enmeniiis  pay*  him  a  very  fine  compliment :  "  At  enim  divinvu 
«  iUom  Tirnm,  qoi  primns  imperium  et  parttcipavit  et  poa«it«  cqb* 

"aim 
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ft  18  seldom  t)iat  minds,  long  exercised  m  busi-  chap. 
iK5S»,  have  foifmed  any  babite  of  conversing  with  ^,^^1^^ 
themselves,  and  in  the  loss  of  power  they  prin- 
cipally regret  the  want  of  occupation.  The 
afnas€3ments  of  letters  and  of  devotion,  which 
afford  so  many  resources  in  solitude,  were  inca- 
pable of  fixing  the  attention  of  Diocletian ;  but 
he  had  preserved,  or  at  least  he  soon  recovered, 
a  taste  for  the  most  innocent  as  well  as  natural 
pleasures;  and  his  leisure  hours  were  sufficiently 
employed  in  building,  planting,  and  gardening. 
His  answer  to  Maximian  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated. He  was  solicited  by  that  restless  old  man  ^^^^^ 
to  reassume  the  reins  of  government  and  the  im- 
perial purple.  He  rejected  the  temptation  with 
a  smile  of  pity,  calmly  observing,  that  if  he  could 
shew  Maximian  the  cabbages  which  he  had 
planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona,  he  should 
no  longer  be  urged  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment 
of  happiness  for  the  pursuit  of  power,"  In  his 
conversations  with  his  friends,  he  frequently  ac- 
knowledged, that  of  all  arts,  the  most  difficult 
was  the  art  of  reigning;  and  he  expressed  him- 
self on  that  favourite  topic  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  which  could  be  the  resultonly  of  expe- 
rience. **  How  often,"  was  he  accustomed  to 
say,  "  is  it  the  interest  of  four  or  five  ministers 
"to  combine  together  to  deceive    their   sove- 

"rilii  et  fact!  ioi  non  pcenitet;  nee  amisisse  se  piitat  quod  sponte 
"  tnmscripsit  felix  beatosqne  vere  qnem  ▼e8tr:>,  tantoram  principim, 
^  colvnt  ob«eqaia  priratnm  *^    Panegyr.  Vet.  16. 
'*  We  are  obliged  to  the  yonnger  Victor  for  this  celebrated  boQ  m&L 
Eatroptiis  mentions  the  thing  in  a  more  general  manner. 
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CHAP.  **  reign  I  Secluded  from  mankind  by  his  exalted 
•,35IJL-  **  dignity,  the  truth  is  concealed  from  his  know- 
''ledge;  he  can  see  only  with  their  eyes,  he 
''hears  nothing  but  their  misrepresentations. 
"  He  confers  the  most  important  offices  upon 
"  vice  and  weakness,  and  disgraces  the  most  Tir- 
"  tuous  and  deserving  among  his  subjects.  By 
"  such  infamous  arts,"  added  piocletian,  "  the 
**best  and  wisest  princes  are  sold  to  the  venal 
"  corruption  of  their  courtiers."'  A  just  esti- 
mate of  greatness,  and  the  assurance  of  im- 
mortal fame,  improve  our  relish  for  the  plea- 
sures of  retirement;  but  the  Roman  emperor 
had  filled  too  important  a  character  in  the  world, 
to  enjoy  without  allay  the  comforts  and  security 
of  a  private  condition.  It  was  impossible  that 
he  could  remain  ignorant  of  the  troubles  which 
afflicted  the  empire  after  his  abdication.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  could  be  indifferent  to  their 
qousequences.  Fear,  sorrow,  and  discontent, 
sometimes  pursued  him  into  the  solitude  of  Sa- 
lona.  His  tenderness,  or  at  least  his  pride,  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  wife 
and  daughter ;  and  the  last  moments  of  Diocle- 
tian were  embittered  by  some  afironts,  which 
Licinius  and  Constantine  might  have  spaced  the 
&ther  of  so  many  emperors,  and  the  first  author 
iiKi  death,  of  their  own  fortune.  A  report,  though  of  a  very 
A. ».  su.  doubtful  nature,  has  reached  our  times,  that  he 

*.  HUt  Ani^ust.  p., 223,  284.  ■  VopiicuB  luul  leaned  Uii$  co»venft- 
Cioii  frotf  his  fatherc 
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|>nid€fntty  withdrew  himself  from  their  power  by  criAp. 
a  Volnntary  death/  .,.^!!L, 

Before  we  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  life  nescrip- 
and  character  of  Diocletian,  we  may,  for  a  mo-  l^na  «^nd* 
ment,  direct  our  view  to  the  place  of  his  retire-  theadja. 
inent.  Salona,  a  principal  city  of  his  native  try.  ^ " 
province  of  Dalmatia  was  near  two  hundred 
Roman  miles  (according  to  the  measurement  of 
th<^  public  highways)  from  Aquileia  and  the  con- 
fines of  Italy,  and  about  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty firom  Sirmium,  the  usual  residence  of  the  em- 
perors whenever  they  visited  the  lUyriau  fron- 
tier." A  miserable  village  still  preserves  the 
name  of  Salona ;  but  so  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  and  a  x^on- 
fused  prospect  of  broken  arches  and  niarble 
columns, ,  continued  to  attest  its  ancient  splen- 
dour.' About  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  city, 
Diocletian  constructed  a  magnificent  palace ; 
and  we  may  infer,  from  the  greatness  of  the 
work,  hoiiH  long  he  had  meditated  his  design  of 
abdicating  the  empire.  The  choice  of  a  spot 
:vhich  united  all  that  could  contribute  either  to 


^  The  younger  Victor  sligblly  meDlions  the  report.  Bnt  as  Diocle- 
tian bad  disobliged  a  powerfnl  and  successfol  party,  his  memory  baa 
been  loaded  with  every  crime  and  misfortnne.  It  has  been  aJiirroed« 
that  be  died  raving  mad,  that  he  was  condemned  as  a  criminal  by  the 
Roman  senate,  &c. 

■  Se«!  the  Itiner.  p.  269,  273.  Edit.  Wesael. 

*  The  Abate  Fortis,  in  his  Viaggio  In  Dalmazia,  p.  48,  printed  at 
Venice  In  the  year  17T4,  in  two  small  volnmes  in  quarto,  quotes  a  mi. 
accoont  of  the  antiqaities  of  Salone,  composed  by  Criambartistm  Oiw* 
tiani  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 

VOL.  II.  K 
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CBAv.  health  or  to  luxury  did  not  require  the  parthn 
^^lity  of  a  native.  "  The  soil  was  dry  and  fer- 
**  tile,  the  air  is  pure  and  wholesome;  and 
"  though  extremely  hot  during  th^  summer 
'^  months,  this  country  seldom  feels  those  sul- 
"  try  and  noxious  winds,  to  which  the  coasts 
'*  of  Istria  and  some  parte  of  Italy  are  exposed. 
*'  The  views  from  the  palace  are  no  less  beau- 
*'  tiful  than  the  soil  and  climate  were  inviting. 
"  Towards  the  west  lies  the  fertile  shore  that 
**  stretches  along  the  Hadriatic,  in  which  a 
**  number  of  small  islands  are  scattered  in  such 
^  a  manner  as  to  give  this  part  of  the  sea  the 
*'  appearance  of  a  great  lake.  On  the  north 
'*  side  lies  the  bay,  which  led  to  the  ancient 
^  city  of  Salona ;  and  the  country  beyond  it, 
'*  appearing  in  sight,  forms  a  proper  contrast 
"  to  that  more  extensive  prospect  oif  water, 
'*  which  the  Hadriatic  presents  both  to  the 
''  south  and  to  the  east.  Towards  the  north, 
"  the  view  is  terminated  by  high  and  irr^ular 
"  .mountains,  situated  at  a  proper  distance,  and, 
^*  in  many  places,  covered  vrith  villages,  woods, 
••  and  vineyards."^ 

»  Adam'i  AntiqiiitiM  of^Diocletian'c  pahcc  at  SpaUtro,  p.  S.  W« 
mmj  •Ad  m  circmnttuice  or  two  from  the  Abate  Fortit ;  tiie  little 
atream  of  the  Hyader  mcDtioned  by  LncaD,  prodvcet  most  e&celleat 
tront,  which  a  tagacioiu  writer,  perbapa  a  aoak,  rappetce  to  have 
been  OQe  of  the  principal  reasons  that  determined  Diocletian  in  the 
ehoiec  of  hia  fettrement.  Forlia,  p.  46.  The  aame  anther  (p.  S8) 
obtenret,  that  a  tatte  for  agricnltnre  ia  revifinf  at  Spalatro;  and  that 
an  experiment^  farm  has  btely  been  estabttdiod  near  the  city,  by  • 
saeiety  of  fenticmcn. 
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Though  Cohstaentiiie,  from  ^  very  obvious  pre-  ^^  i% 
judice,  affects  to  mention  th^  palace  of  Diocle-,^,^!"l,, 
tian  with  contempt,*  yet  one  of  their  succes^  or oio- 
aors,  who  could  only  see  it  in  a  neglected  and  ^^/ 
mutilated  state,  celebrates  its  magnificence  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiiratioB/    It  covered 
an  extent  of  ground  consisting  of  between  nine 
and  ten  English  acres.   The  form  was  quadran*- 
gnlar,  flanked  with  sixteen  towers*  Two  of  the 
sides  were  near  siic  hundred,  atid  the  other  two 
near  seven  hundred,  feetin  length.    The  whole 
was  constructed  of  a  beautiful  freestone,  fextract^ 
ed  from  the  neighbouring  quarries  of  Trau,  or 
Tragutium,  and  very  Uttle  inferior  to  marble 
itself.    Four  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  divided  the  sieveral  patts  of  this 
great  edifice;  and  the  approach  to  tiie  principal 
apartment  was  from  a  very  stately  entrance, 
which  is  still  denominated  the  golden  gat«.  The 
approach  was  terminated  by  a  peristylimm  oi 
granite  columns,  on  one  side  of  which  we  dis- 
cover the  square  temple  of  ^sculapius,  on  the 
other  the  octagon  temple  of  Jupiter.    The  lat- 
ter of  those  deities  Diocletian  revered  as  the    , 
patron  of  his  fortunes,  the  former  as  the  protec* 
tor  of  his  health.     By  comparing  the  present 
remains  with  the  precepts  of  Yitruvius,  the  se^ 
Teral  parts  of  the  building,  the  baths;  bed-cham- 
ber, the  a/rtum,  the  hanlica^  and  the  Cyzicene^ 

*  CoBstantio.  Ont  ad  Gietimi  Suet  c.  26.  Id  this  sermon,  the 
empieror,  or  the  bithop  who  composed  it  ror  him,  affecti  to  relate  thv 
■Urrable  end  of  all  the  penecatoit  of  the  ehnrcfa* 

*  Coutantiiu  Porptiyr.  de  Statn  Impcr.  p.  Mw 

n2 
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CHAP.  Corinthian,  and  Egyptian  halls  have  been  de-* 
,  scribed  with  some  degree  of  precision,  or.  at 
least  of  probability.  Their  forms  were  various ^ 
their  proportions  just;  but  they  were  all  at- 
tended with  two  imperfections,  very  repugnant 
to  our  modem  notions  of  taste  and  convenien- 
cy.  These  stately  rooms  had  neither  windows 
nor  chimnies.  They  were  lighted  from  the  top 
(for  the  building  seems  to  have  consisted  of  no 
more  than  one  story),  and  they  received  their 
heat  by  the  help  of  pipes  that  were  conveyed 
along  the  walls.  The  range  of  principal  apart- 
ments was  protected  towards  the  south-west  by 
a  portico  of  five  ^hundred  and  seventeen  feet 
long,  which  must  have  formed  a  very  noble  and 
delightful  walk,  when  the  beauties  of  painting 
and  sculpture  were  added  to  those  of  the  pros- 
pect. 

Had  this  magnificent  edifice  remained  in  a 
solitary  country,  it  would  have  been  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  time;  but  it  might,  perhaps, 
have  escaped  the  rapacious  industry  of  man. 
The  village  of  Aspalathus,^  and»  long  after- 
wards, the  provincial  town  of  Spalatro,  had 
grown  out  of  its  ruins.  The  golden  gate  now 
opens  mto  the  market-place.  St.  John  the  bap- 
tist has  usurped  the  honours  of  iEsculapius; 
and  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  under  the  protection 
of  the  virgin,  is  converted  into  the  cathedral 
church.  For  this  account  of  Diocletian's  pa- 
lace,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  an  in^^eni- 

*  D'Anyillt,  Aeoipraplue,  AnoieoDe,  toin.  I.  p.  IfiS. ' 
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ous  artist  of  our  own  time  and  country,  whom  chap, 
a  very  liberal  curiosity  carried  into  the  heart  of^ 


*■  ^*m0^^^^^^ 


Dalmatia/    But  there  is  room  to  suspect,  that 
the  elegance  of  his  designs  and  engraving  has 
somewhat  flattered  the  objects  which  it  was 
their  purpose  to  represent.     We  are  informed  5^]^®^   ' 
by  a  more  recent  and  very  judicipus  traveller, 
that  the  awful  ruins  of  Spalatro  are  not  less  ex- 
pressive of  the  decline  of  the  arts,  than  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian.*     If  such  was  indeed  the  state  of 
architecture,  we  must  naturally  believe  that 
painting  and  sculpture  had  experienced  a  still 
more  sensible  decay.     The  practice  of  architec- 
ture is  directed  by  a  few  general  and  even  me- 
chanical rules.     But  sculpture,  and,  above  all 
painting,  propose  to  themselves  the  imitation 
not  only  of  the  forms  of  nature,  but  of  the  cha- 
racters and  passions  of  the  human  soul.  In  those 
sublime  arts,  the  dexterity  of  the  hand  is  of 
little  avail,  unless  it  is  animated  by  fancy,  and 
guided  by  the  most  correct  taste  and  observa- 
tion. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the  Ofietten, 
.  civil  distractions  of  the  empire,  the  licence  of 

Mefsienn  Adam  and  Clariueaa,  attended  by  two  dranghtimeo, 
f  iiited  Spalatro  in  the  month  of  July  1767.    The  magnificent  work 
which  their  jonrney  prodnced,  was  published  in  London  seven  years  . 
afterwards.    • 

*  I  shall  quote  tlie  words  of  the  Abate  Fortis.  '  E'bastevol 
^  mente  nota  agli  amatori  dell'  architetton,  e  dell*  antichita 
''  r  oppra  del  Signor  Adams,  che  a  donato  molto  a  ^oe*  sopcrb 
*'  vestigi  coir  abitoale  eleganza  del  sno  toccalapla  •  del  bnlino.  In 
*<  generate  la  rozserza  del  scalpello,  e'l  cattvo  gmto  del  s^colo  vi 
^'  rarcfTgiano  coUa  ma»nificepza  del  fabrtcato.^  See  Viag^io  in  i)ui- 
nrdzia^  p.  4". 


IBS  THS  DECUNE  AMD  FAI L 

CHAP,  the  solctien,  tiie  inroads  of  th^  barbarians,  and 
^^*.*^-.the  progress  of  despotism,  had  proved  very  un- 
fevourable  to  genius,  and  even  to  learning.  The 
succession  of  lUyrian  princes  restored  the  em- 
pire, without  restoring  the  sciences.  Their  mi- 
litary education  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
them  with  the  love  of  letters ;  and  even  the  mind 
of  Diocletian,  however  active  and  capacious  in 
business,  was  totally  uninformed  by  study  or  spe-  . 
culation.  The  professions  of  law  and  physic  are 
of  such  common  use  and  certain  profit,  that  they 
will  always  secure  a  suffipient  number  of  prac- 
titioners, endowed  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
abilities  and  knowledge;  but  it  doeii  not  appear 
that  the  students  in  those  two  faculties  appeal  to 
any  celebrated  masters  who  have  flourished 
within  that  period.  The  voice  of  poetry  wsp9 
silent.  History  was  reduced  to  dry  and  con- 
fused abridgments,  alike  destitute  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction.  A  languid  and  affected 
eloquence  was  still  retained  in  the  pay  and  ser^ 
vice  of  the  emperors,  who  encouraged  not  any 
arts  eJtcept  those  which  contributed  to  the  grati- 
fication of  their  pride,  or  the  defence  of  their 


IWiww. 


power.** 
The  declining  age  of  learning  and  of  mankind 
jpiatimists.  ig  marked,  however,*  by  the  rise  and  Yapid  pro- 
gress of  the  new  platonists.     The  school   of 

^  The  orator  EuidcbIm  was  lecretary  to  the  cmperon  Mazimiac 
imd  Congfantiuiy  and  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Aaton^ 
His  salary  was  six  hundred  tiiovsand  sesterces,  which,  according  tr 
the  lowest  computation  of  that  age,  most  have  exceeded  three  tbon- 
*  sand  pounds  a  year.    He  generously  requested  the  permission  of  em* 

^  ploying  it  in  rebuilding  the  college.  See  his  Oration  it  rtstavandk 
scboltf ;  which,  though  not  exempt  from  vanity,  m%j  atone  for  Us 
p^lirefyricB. 


'««^<«^4  » 
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Alescandria  silenced  tboae  of  Athens  ^and  the  Vj^,^- 
ancient  sects^inrQlled  .theniselyea  .under,  th^  j)an*>^^ 
ners  of  the.ipore  fashipjp^bJ^  ,ie^i;hjBr;j^  who  re-  • 
commended  their  systevn  by  th^  pffi^\y^f)({  their 
method,  ^and  the  austerity  Qf  their  npuijomers. 
Several  of  these  masters,  Ammcinias,  .Plptinu^ 
Amelius,  and  Porphyry/w^re  .njii?^., of  pro- 
found thought  and  iptendei  application;  but  by 
mistaking  the  true  object  of  phUqsophy,. their 
labours  contributed  much  less  to  improve^  than 
to  corrupt  the  human  understanding.  Theknow- 
ledge  that  is  suited  to  our  situation  and  powers, 
the  whole  compass  of  moral,  natural,  and  ma- 
thematicaly  science,  was  neglected  by  the  new 
platonists;  while  they  exhausted  their  strength 
in  the.  verbal  disputes  of  metaphysics,  attempt- 
ed to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world, 
and  studied  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with' Plato, 
on  subjects  of  which  both  these  philosophers 
wjere  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  Con- 
suming their  reason  in  these  deep  but  unsubstan- 
tial meditations,  their  minds  were  exposed  to 
illusions  of  fimcy.  They  [flattered  themselves 
that  they  possessed  the  secret  of  disengaging 
the  soul  from  its  corporeal  prison;  claimed  a 
familiar  intercourse  with  daemons  and  spirits ; 
and  by  a  very  singular  revolution,  converted  tho 
study  of  philosophy  into  that  of  magic.    The 

*  Porpbyiy  died  aboat  the  time  of  Diocletian*!  abdication.  The  life 
of  hii  maater  Plotibng,  which  he  composed,  will  give  na  the  mo^t  com- 
plete idea  of  the  genios  of  the  lect  and  the  mannert  of  its  prsfessois. 
This  Tery  curious  piece  is  inserted  in  Fabricias,31bliotheca6tacnf 
toiiLiT,p.  8S148. 
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CHAP,  ancient  sages  had  derided  the  popular  super- 
^....^..^  stition ;  after  disguising  its  extravagance  by  the 
thin  pretence  of  all^ory,  the  disciples  of  Ploti- 
nus  and  Porphyry  became  its  most  zealous 
defenders.  As  they  agreed  with  the  christians 
in  a  few  mysterious  points  of  faith,  they  attack- 
ed the  remainder  of  their  theological  system 
with  all  the  fiiry  of  civil  war.  The  new  plato- 
nists  would  scarcely  deserve  a  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  science,  but  in  that  of  the  church  the 
mention  of  them  will  very  frequently  occuiu 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Trembles  after  the  abdication  of  Diocletian.-^ 
Death  of  Constantius.— Elevation  of  Conslai^ 
tine  and  Maxentius  Six  emperors  at  the  same 
time. — Death  of  Maximian  and  GaJerius. — 
Victones  of  Constantine  over  Maxehtius  and 
Licinius. — Re-union  of  the  mvpire  under  the 
authority  of  Constantine. 

The  balance  of  power  established  by  Diocle^  chap. 
tian  subsisted  no  longer  than  while  it  was  sus-    ^'^' 
tained  by  the  firm  and  dexterous  hand  of  thep^Hod'of 
founder.      It  required   such  a  fortunate  mix-  JJid'co*" 
ture  of  different  tempers  and  abilities,  as  could  '°"on> 
scarcely  be  found  or  "cTen  expected  a  second  vn. 
<ime;  two  emperors  without  jealoui^y,  two  Cae- 
sars without  ambition,  and  the  same  'general  in- 
terest invariably  pursued  by  four  independent 
princes.     The  abdication  of  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  was  succeeded  by  eighteen  years  of 
discord  and  confusion ;  the  empire  was  afflicted 
by  five  civil  wars;  and  the  remainider  of  the 
time  was  not  so  much  a  state  of  tranq'uilKty  as 
a  suspension  of  arms  between  several  hostile 
monarchs,  who,  viewing  each  other  with  an  eye 
of  fear  and  hatred,  strove  to  increase  their  re- 
spective forces  at  the  expence  of  their  subjects. 
'  As  soon  as  Diocletian  and  Maximian  had  re-  character 
signed  the  purple,  their  station,  according  to  the  Son  of"*" 
rales  of  the  new  constitution,  was  filled  by  the  ^^*"'*" 
two  Caesars,  Constantius  and  Galerius,  who  im- 
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CHAP,  mediately  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus.*  The 
#****-JL,.  honours  of  seniority  and  preeedoice  were  allow- 
ed to  the  former  of  those  princes,  and  he  continu- 
ed, under  a  new  appellation,  to  administer  his 
anciait  department  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain. 
The  goTemment  of  those  ample  provinces  was 
sufficient  to  exercise  his  talents,  and  to  satisfy 
his  ^ambition.  Clemency,  temperance,  and  mo- 
deration, distinguished  the  amiable  character  of 
Constantius;  and  his  fortunate  subjects  had 
frequently  occasion  to  compare  the  virtues  of 
their  sovereign  with  the  passions  of  Maximian, 
and  even  with  the  arts  of  Diocletian.^  Instead 
of  imitating  their  eastern  .pride  and  magnifi- 
cence, CoQstaptius  preserved  the  modesty  of  a 
Roman,  priqce.  He  declared,  with  unaffected 
sincerity,  that  his  most  valued  treasure  was  in 
the  hearty  of  his  people;  and  that,  whenever 
the  dignity  of  the  throve,  or  the  danger  of  the 
state,  required  any;  extraordinary  supply,  he 
could  depepd  with  confidence  on  their  gratitude 
and  lib^n^ijiy/.  Tl^e  provincials  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britfia,.f|^n8ible  of  his  worth,. and  of  their 
own  hi^iNJpess,  rt^epted  with  anxiety  on  the 
declining, Jtiealth  of  the  emperor  jG!onstantius, 
and  the  tender  .age  of  jtiis  nun^erous  family,  the 

*  M.  de  MoiitA^eii'CCoaMeMtiMiaitir  Im  Gnmimr  et  l4  Ueea- 
dcDce  dcs  Ronninf,  o.  17)  fsppoMt,  on  the  authority  of  Oroiiiu  as4 
Emcbias,  that,  on  thtt  occasioii,  the  empii^»  1^  the  lint  tim^,  was 
rMBjf  divided  into  two  pkrini*  tt  U  -diAi'iiltyiliairaTer,  to  discover  ia 
what  retp^  the  plan  of  Galcrins  differed  from  that  of  Diocii^taan. 

^  Hie  tton  modo  aaabilis,  led  etiam  venerabilii  GatUi  fdit ;  'pnecf pne 
fa6d  DiocreHadi  rtipteetanf  '^rndelWiaiir,»<fat>MOTinilaiiaairgnMiafiaaa 
idolentlani  hnpcrio  ^oa  eTateffaat    Eatro^.  Bfeyfaur.  x,  1. 

*  Divitiii  provincialium  (mel.  jawriaaanon)  ae  privatonm  itndeiia, 
ifci  eommoda  non  admodnm  aflamnt ;  decentqae  meliaa  pnhjioat  ^at 
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ine  of  his  secoud  marriage  with  the  daughter  chap. 
ofMaximian.  ^'^- 

The  stem  temper  of  Galerius  was  cast  in  a  or  Otie. 
very  different  mould;  and  while  he  commanded  ""*' 
the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  he  seldom  conde* 
Bcended  to  solicit  (heir  affections.    His  fame  in 
arms,  and,  above  all,  the  success  of  the  Persian 
^war,  had  elated  his  haughty  mind,  which  waa 
naturally  impatient  of  a  superior,  or  even  of  an 
equal.    If  it  were  possible  to  rely  on  the  par- 
tial  testimony  of  an  injudicious  writer,  we  might 
ascribe  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  to  the  me- 
naces of  Galerius,  and  relate  the  particulars  of 
a  private  conversation  between  the  two  princes, 
in  which  the  former  discovered  as  much  pusil- 
lanimity as  the  latter  displayed  ingratitude  and 
arrogance.''    But  these  obscure  anecdotes  are 
sufficiently  refuted  by  an  impartial  view  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Diocletian.    What- 
ever might  otherwise  have  been  his  intentions, 
if  he  had  apprehended  any  danger  from  the  vio- 
lence of  Galerius,  his  good  sense  would  have 
instructed  him  to  prevent  the  ignominious  con- 
test ;  and  as  he  had  held  the  sceptre  with  glory, 
he  would  have  resigned  ft  without  disgrace. 
After  the  elevation  of  Constanlius  and  Gale- 

t  priYfttis  bibcii,  qoain  intra  «niim  dawtnun  reierYari.  Id.  Ibiit  He 
carried  this  mazin  lo  fitf ,  tliat  wlienevcr  he  gave  an  tntertainmeBty  he 
was  obliged  to  borrow  a  senriceof  pbite. 

*  Laetantins  de  BIoit./PcTMcator.  e.  IS.  Were  the  particiUars  of 
this  conference  more  consistent  with  tnrth  and  decency,  we  might  still 
ftsk,  how  they  oune  to  the  knowledge  of  an  obsenre  rhetorician  ?  Bnt 
there  are  many  historians  who  pnt  na  in  mind  of  the  admirable  saying 
of  the  great  Cond6  to  cardinal  de  Rets  i  **  Ces  coquins  nous  sent  parler 
"  ct  agir,  conune  iU  anroient  fait  eufpffcnes  4  notre  place.** 
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CHAP,  rius  to  the  rank  of  Augusti,  two  new  desan 
^^^     were  required  to  supply  their  place,  and   to 
The  tjr  complete  the  system  of  the  imperial  govem- 
^•"'    ment.    Diocletian  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
•ndVix.  withdrawing  himself  from  the  world;  he  con- 
sidered Galeriu$,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
as  the  firmest  support  of  his  family  and  of  the 
^[ipire;  and  he  consented,  without  reluctance, 
tihrat  his  successor  should  assume  ,the  merit  as 
wdl  as  the  envy  of  the  important  nomination. 
It  was  fixed  without  consulting  the  interest  or 
inclination  of  the  princes  of  the  West.     Each 
of  them  had  a  son  who  was  arrived  at  the  age 
of  manhood,  and  who  might  have  been  deemed 
the  most  natural  candidates  for  the  vacant  ho- 
nour.    Rut  the  impotent  resentment  of  Maxi. 
mian  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded;  and  tht 
moderate  Constantius,  though  he  might  despise 
the  dangers,  was  humanely  apprehensive  of  the 
icaiamities,   of   civil  war.      The  two    persons 
whom  Galerius  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Caesar 
were  much  better  suited  to  serve  the  ifiews  of  his 
ambition ;  and  their  principal  recommendation 
seeriis  to  have  consisted  in  the  want  of  merit  or 
personal  consequence.    The  first  of  these  was 
Daza,or,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  M aximin, 
whose  mother  was  the  sister  of  Galerius.     The 
unexperienced  youth  still  betrayed  by  his  man- 
ners and  language  his  rustic  education,  vrhen, 
to  his  own  astonishment  as  well  as  that  of  the 
world,  he  was  invested  by  Diocletian  with  the 
purple,  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  and 
intrusted  with  the  sovereign  command  of  Egypt 
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tind  Syria.*  At  the  same  time,  Severus,  a  faith-  chap. 
ful  servant,  addicted  to  pleasure,  but  not  inca-,,.^!Ivl. 
pable  of  business,  wds  sent  to  Milan,  to  receive 
from  the  reluctant  hands  of  Maximian  the  Cae- 
sarean  ornaments,  and  the  possession  of  Italy 
and  Africa/  According  to  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, Severus  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  western  emperor;  but  he  was  absolutely 
devoted  to  the  commands  of  his  benefactor  Ga- 
lerius,  who,  reserving  to  himself  the  interme- 
diate countries  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to 
those  of  iSyria,  firmly  established  his  power 
over  three-fourths  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  full 
confidence,  that  the  approaching  death  of  Con- 
stantius  would  leave  him  sole  master  of  the  Ro- 
man world,  we  are  assured  that  he  had  arrang- 
ed in  his  mind  a  long  succession  of  future 
princes,  and  that  he  meditated  his  own  retreat 
from  public  life,  after  he  should  have  accom* 
plished  a  glorious  reign  of  about  twenty  years.* 

But  within  less  than  eighteen  months,  two  un-  AmbiUon 
expected  revolutions  overturned  the  ambitious  ug^^lf"" 
schemes  of  Galerius.    The  hopes  of  uniting  the  f "jj'j?^'*'' 
western  provinces  to  his  empire  were  disappoint-  lutiont. 
ed  by  the  elevation  of  Constantine,  whilst  Italy 
and  Africa  were  lost  by  the  successful  revolt  of 
Maxentius. 

*  Soblatos  niiper  a  pecoribas  et  silfU  (sayi  Lactandos  detM.  P.  c. 
19),  ttatim  scotarins,  continno  protector,  moz  tribonof,  postridie  Cesar, 
accepit  Orientem.  Aarelios  Victor  is  too  liberal  in  giving  him  tbc 
whole  portion  of  Diocletian. 

'  Hit  diligence  and  fidelity  are  acknowledged  even  by  Lactantim, 
de  M.  P.  c.  18. 

'  Tliesc  schemes,  however,  rest  only  on  the  very  donbtful  antboritT 
of  Lactantln:^,  de  M.  V,  c  20. 


A. ».  sr4. 
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CHAP  I.  The  fame  of  Coustantine  has  rendered  po«K 
^!y,..,.tcrity  attentive  to  the  most  minute  circumstanceB 
BTrtb, '  of  his  life  and  actions.  The  place  of  his  birth, 
t!^^  as  well  as  the  condition  of  his  mother  Helena, 
gJJ^.  have  been  the  subject  not  only  of  literary  but  of 
^^  J^  national  disputes.  Notwithstanding  the  recent 
"  "  ^^  tradition,  which  assigns  for  her  jfather  a  British 
king,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  Helena  was 
the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper ;"  but  at  the  same 
time  we  liiay  defend  the  legality  of  her  marriage 
against  those  who  have  represented  her  as  the 
concubine  of  Constantius.'  The  great  Constan- 
tine  M'as  most  pr6bably  bom  at  Naissus,  in  D»- 
cia;*"  andit  is  not  surprising,  that  in  a  family  and 

^  ThU  tradition,  iioknown  to  the  contcmporirieB  of  C^oa^aiitine,  wai 
inveiitcd  in  the  darkneM  of  monaiteriet,  was  einkf  llished  by  Jeffrey  of 
Moamomli  and  the  writen  of  the  twdfth  eentnry,  has  been  defended 
by  our  aatiqnarians  of  the  laat  age,  and  is  serioosly  related  in  the  poiK 
derow  history  of  England,  compiled  by  Mr.  Carte  (vol.  i,  p.  147).  He 
tiansports,  however,  the  kingdom  of  Coil,  the  inafinary  finher  of  He* 
leaa,  from  Essex  to  the  wail  of  Antoninoa, 

'  Entroplos  <x.  S)  expressca  in  a  few  words,  the  real  tratb,  and  the 
oeeasion  of  the  errori  '*  ex  obicuriori  imirimonw  ejat  filins.**  Torimm^ 
(1.  ii,  p.  78)  eagerly  seised  the  most  nnftivoorable  report,  asd  b  Mloir- 
ed  by  Orosius  (vii,  25X  whose  aqthority  is  ^dly  enough  overlooked  by 
tiie  indefatigable  li>ut  partial  Tillemont.  By  insisttn|[  on  the  divorce  of 
Helena,  Diocletian  acknowledged  her  marriage. 

'  There  are  thi-re  opinions  with  regard  to  the  pkce  of  CoDstantine*! 
Urth.  1.  Onr  English  antiqnarians  were  osed  to  dwell  with  rapN 
tore  on  the  words  of  his  panegyrist,  *^  BriUnoias  illic  oriendo  ao- 
**  biles  fecitti.*'  Bnt  thb  celebrated  passage  may  be  referred  with  no 
■lach  propriety  to  the  accession  as  to  the  nativity  of  Conataatiiic. 
9.  Some  of  the  modem  Greeks  have  ascribed  the  honour  of  his  birth 
to  Drepannm,  a  town  on  the  galf  of  Nicomedia  (Cellarius,  torn,  it, 
p.  174),  which  Constontine  dignified  with  the  name  of  Helenopolia, 
and  Jostinian  adorned  with  many  splendid  buildings  (Procop.  de 
iEdificiis,  v,  2).  It  is  indeed  probable  enovgh,  that  Helena*s  father 
.kept  an  imi  at  Drepannm;  and  tliat  Constantiu  might  lodge  there 
when  he  returned  from  a  Persian  enbaasj  in  the  reign  af  Aureliaa. 
B«t  in  the  wandering  life  of  a  soldier,  tba  place  of  his  marriage,  and 
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provinbe  diBtinguished  onjy  by  the  profession  ^^^* 
ofarmd^  the  youth  should  discorer  Vary  little«...«J... 
inclihation  to  improve  his  mind  by  the  acqnisi^ 
tion  of  knowledge/    He  was. about  eigfateai 
years  of  age  ^hen  his  fathbr  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Csesar ;  but  that  fortunate  ev^t  was 
attended  with  bis  mother^s  divorce;  and  the 
splendour  of  an  imperial  alliance  reduced  the 
son  of  Helena  to  a  State  of  disgrace  and  humi- 
liation:    Instead  of  following  Constantiiis  in  the 
West,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  Diocletian, 
signalized  his  valour  in  the  wars  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  honourable 
station  of  a  tribune  of  the  first  order.    The 
figure  of  Constantine  was  tall  and  majestic ;  he 
was  dextrous  in  all  his  exercises,  intrepid  in 
war,  afiable  in  peace ;  in  his  whole  conduct, 
the  active  spirit  of  youth  was  tempered  by  ha> 
bitual  prudence ;  and  while  his  mind  was  en- 
grossed by  ambition,  he  appeared  cold  and  in- 
sensible to  the  allurements  of  pleasure.    The 
favour  of  the  people  and  soldiers,  who  had 
named  him  as  a  worthy  candidate  for  the  rank 
of  Cssar,  served  only  to  exasperate  the  jealousy 
of  Galerius;  and  though  prudence  might  re- 

the  pUccB  "where  his  chiMren  are  boin,  have  very  little  connection 
vith  each,  other.    9.  The  claim  of  Nalnus  is  anpported  by  the  ano- 
nymoot  writer,  pnblithed  at  the  end  of  Anunianos,  p.  710,  and  who 
ia  general  copied  very  good  materiaU ;  and  it  it  confirmed  by  Jalina.   ^ 
.  FSnnlcios  (de  Aatn>logi4,  I.  i,  e.  4),  who  flonrished  nnder  the  reign 
of  Cont«ntine  himtelf.     Some  ol^eetioDS  haye  baen  raised  against 
ae  integrity  of  the  text,  and  the  application  of  the  passage  of  Firmi-     / 
c(as;  bnt  the  former  is  estabUshed  by  the  best  wts.  and  the  bitter  if 
very  ably  defended  by  Lipsins  dc  Magnitndtaic  Roasana,  1.  It,  c.  11.  et 
fcppleroent. 
^  literis  minns  instmctns.    Anonym,  ad  Aaunian.  p.  710. 
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CHAP,  strain  bun  from  exercising  any  open  violence, 
*.I,,.^^an  absolute  monarch  is  seldom  at  a  loss  how  to 
•execute  a  sure  and  secret  revenge"    Every 
hour  increased  the  danger  of  Constantine,  and 
the  anxiety  of  his  father,  who,  by  repeated  let- 
ters^ expressed  the  warmest  desire  of  unbracing 
his  son.     For  some  time  the  policy  of  Galerius 
supplied  him  with  delays  and  excuses,  but  it 
was  impossible  long  to   refuse  so  natural   a 
request  of  his  associate,   without  maintaining 
his  refusal  by  arms.     The  permission  of  the 
journey  was  reluctantly   granted,    and  what- 
ever precautions  the  emperor  might  have  taken 
to   intercept  a  return,,  the   consequences  of 
which  he,  with  so  much  reason,  apprehended, 
they  were  effectaally  disappointedby  theincredi- 
ble  dilis^ence  of  Constantine.''    Leaving  the  pa- 
lace of  Nicomedia  in  the  night,  he  travelled  post 
through  Bithynia,  Thrace,   Dacia,  Pannonia, 
Italy,  and  Gaul;  and,  amidst  the  joyful  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  reached  the  port  of  Bou- 
logne, in  the  very  moment  when  his  father  was 
preparing  to  embark  for  Britain.'' 

B  Omlertut,  or  perhaps  hit  own  coorage,  expoied  him  to  gingle  con- 
bat  with  a  Sannatian  (AnoDym.  p,  710)  and  with  a  monstroiu  lion.  S«e 
Praxagoras  apud  Phocinm,  p.  68.  Praxigoras,  an  Athenian  phtloso- 
phcr,  had  written  a  life  of  Conitantine,  in  two  books,  which  are  now 
lost    He  wu  a  contemporary. 

"  Zosimns,  1.  if,  p.  78,  79.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  24.  The  former 
telb  a  Tery  foolish  story,  that  Constanttne  caused  all  the  post-horses 
which  he  had  used  to  be  hamstmng.  Sach  a  bloody  execution,  withont 
preventing  a  porsnit,  would  have  scattered  suspicions,  and  might  have 
•topped  his  journey. 

*  Aaonynii  p.  710.  Panegyr.  Veter.  vii,  4.  But  Zosunus.  I.  ii,  p. 
79 ;  Ensebins  de  Vit.  Constant.  1.  i,  c.  81  i  and  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c- 
94,  suppose,  with  less  accuracy,  that  he  found  his  lather  on  bis  death' 
bed.        ' 
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The  British  expedition,  and  an  easy  victory  chap. 
over  the  barbarians  of  Caledonia,  were  the  last    ^*^' 
exploits  of  the  reign  of  Constantius.     He  ended  Death  of 
his  life  in  the  imperial  palace  of  York,  fifteen  {?2°'Lnd 
months  after  he  had  received  the  title  of  Angus-  «>«vaHoD 
tus,  and  almost  fourteen  'years  and  a  half  after  itaDtine, 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Caesar,  jiiy  ilf 
His  death  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
elevation  of  Constantine*     The  ideas  of  inheri- 
tance and  succession  are  so  very  familiar,  that 
the   generality  of  mankind   consider  them  as 
founded,  not  only  in  reason,  but  in  nature  it- 
self.     Our  imagination   readily  transfers   the 
same  principles  from  private  property  to  pub- 
lic dominion;  and  whenever  a  virtuous  father 
leaves  behind  him  a  son  whose  merit  seems  to 
justify  the  esteem,  or  even  the  hopes,  of  the 
people,  the  joint  influence  of  prejudice  and  of 
affection  operates  with  irresistible  weight.  The 
flower  of  the  western  armies  had  followed  Con- 
stantius  into  Britain;  and  the  national  troops 
were  reinforced  by  a  numerous  body  of  AJe- 
manni,  who  obeyed  the  orders  of  Crocus,  one  of 
their   hereditary  chieftains.^     The  opinion  of 
their  own  importance,  and  the  assurance  thsit 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  would  acquiesce  in 
their  domination,  were  diligently  inculcated  to 
the  legions  by  the  adherents  of  Constautine. 

*  Canctis  qui  aderant  anDitentibos,  sed  praDcipue  Croco  (oiit  Sfco} 
AUnMumorain  rege  aiixUil  .grati4  Constaatiam  comitator,  imperiuqi 
capit  Victor  Junior,  c  4li  This  U  periiaps  the  first  instance  of  a 
barbarian  king  who  aatisted  the  Roman  arm»  with  an  independent,  body 
•f  his  own  sabjects.  The  pracUce  grew  £uniUar,  and  at  last  h«« 
Mime  fatal. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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CHAP   The  soldiere  yrere  asked.  Whether  they  could 
^^^;^^  hesitate  a  moment  between  the  honour  of  pla- 

'  ^.^g  ^^  ^^^^.j.  y^^^  tljg  worthy  son  of  their  be- 

loved emperor,  and  the  ignominy  of  tamely  ex-  . 
pecting  the  arrival  of  some  obscure  stranger,  on 
whom  it  might  please  the  sovereign  t)f  Asia  to 
bestow  the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  West? 
It  was  insinuated  tdthem,  that  gratitude  and 
liberality  held  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
virtues  of  Constantiue :  nor  did  that  artful  prince 
shew  himself  to  the  troops,  till  they  were  pre- 
pared to  salute  him  vrith  the  names  of  Augustus 
and  emperor*    The  throne  was  the  object  of  his 
desires ;  and  had  he  been  less  actuated  by  ambi- 
tion, it  was  his  only  means  of  safety.     He  was 
well  acquain,ted  with  the  character  and  senti- 
ments of  Galerius,  and  suflGiciently  apprized, 
that  if  he  vnshed  to  live,  he  must  determine  to 
reign.     The  decent  and  even  obstinate  resist- 
ance, which  he  chose  to  affect,^  was  contrived 
to  justify  his  usurpation ;  nor  did  he  yield  to 
the  acclamations  of  the  army,  till  he  had  pro- 
vided the  proper  materials  for  the  letter,  which 
he  immediately  dispatched  to  the  emperor  of 
the  East.     Constantine  informed  him  of  the 
melancholy  event  of  his  father^s  death,  modest- 
ly asserted  his  naiural  claim  to  the  succession, 
and  respectfully  lamented,  that  the  affectionate 
violence  of  his  troops  had  not  permitted  him  to 
solicit  the  imperial  purple  in  the  regular  and 
constitutional  manner.    The  first  emotions  of 

^  His  panegyrist  Eomenins  (vii,  8>  ▼cnhiret  to  aflbm,  in  tfie  pre- 
sence of  Constantine,  that  be  pat  spurs  to  his  hone,  and  tried,  bnt  i« 
f  avD,  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  his  soldiers. 
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Galerius  were  those  of  surprise,   disappoint-  chap. 

nient,  and  rage;  and  as  he  could  seldom  re-^ ',.. 

strain  his  passions,  he  loudly  threatened,  thiat 
he  would  commit  to  the  flames  both  the  letter 
and  the  messenger.     But  his  resentment  insen-  He  u  ic- 
sibly  subsided ,  and  when  he  recollected  the  cdV  oa^ 
doubtful  chance  of  war,  when  he  had  weighed  who  givei 
the  character  and  strength  of  his  adversary,  he  ^^^[^^ 
consented  to  embrace  the  honourable  accom-  of  cawai, 
modation  which  the  prudence  of  Constantine  of  Aogu*. 
had  left  open  to  him.     Without  either  condemn-  Jerw.^*^ 
ing  or  ratifying  the  choice  of  the  British  ariny, 
Galerius  accepted  the  son  of  his  deceased  col- 
league as  the  sovereign  of  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Alps ;  but  he  gave  him  only  the  title  of  Cae- 
sar, land  the  fourth  rank  among  the  Roman 
princes,  whilst  "be  conferred  the  vacant  place 
of  Augustus  on  his  favourite  Severus.    The  ap- 
parent harmony  of  the  empire  was  still  pre- 
served ;  and  Constantine,  who  already  possess- 
ed the  substance,  expected,  without  impatience/ 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  honours,  of 
supreme  power.' 

The  children  of  Constantius  by  his  second  ^lew'^Md 
marriage  were  six  in  number,  three  of  either  sex,  «»ster»  of 
and  whose  imperial  descent  might  have  solicited  tine. 
a  preference  over  the  meaner  extraction  of  the 
son  of  Helena.     But  Constantine  was  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  in  the  full  vigour 
both  of  mind  and  body,  at  the  time  when  the 
eldest  of  his  brothers  could  not  possibly  be 

'^  Laclantius  de  M.  P.  c  25.    Eiimaniiis  (vii,  8)  givet  a  rhetorical 
taru  t«»  the  itlioU  transaction. 
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CHAi*    more  than  thirteen  years  old.     His  claim  of  mi 
#-*wJ,.,p^rior  merit  had  been  allowed  and  ratified  by 
the  dying  emperor.*     In  his  last  moments^  Con- 
stantius  bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son  the  care 
of  the  safety  as  well  as  greatness  of  the  family ; 
conjuring  him  to   assume  both  the  authority 
and  the  sentiments  of  a  father  with  regard  to 
the  children  of  Theodora.     Their  liberal  edu- 
cation, advantageous  marriages,  the  secure  dig- 
nity of  their  lives,  and  the  first  honours  of  the 
state  with  which  they  were  invested,  attest  the 
fraternal  affection  of  Constantine;  and  as  those 
princes  possessed  a  mild  and  grateful  disposi- 
tion, they  submitted  without  reluctance  to  the 
supmority  of  his  genius  and  fortune.' 
tmf^e      ^^'   '^^^  ambitious   spirit  of  Galerius  was 
Romans    scarccly  reconciled  to  the  disappointment  of  his 
preh^*^  views  upou  the  Gallic  provinces,  before  the  un- 
tlies?^     expected  loss  of  Italy  wounded  his  pride  as  well 
as  power  in  a  still  more  sensible  part.  The  long 
absence  of  the  emperors  had  filled  Rome  with 
discontent  and  indignation ;  and  the  people  gra- 
dually discovered,  that  the  preference  given  to 
Nicomedia  and  Milan  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  particular  inclination  of  Diocletian,  but  to 
the  permanent  form  of  government  which  be  had 

*  ne  cboice  of  Constantine,  by  his  dying  father,  which  is  warranted 
by  reason,  and  insinuated  by  Eomenius,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
most  nnexceptionable  authority,  the  concurring  evidence  of  Lactan- 
tins  (de  M.  P.  c.  24),  and  of  Libanins  (Oration  i)  ;  of  Eusebias  (in 
Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i»  c.  18,  SI),  and  of  Jnlian  (Oration  i). 

'  Of  the  three  sisters  of  Constantine,  Constantia  married  the  empe 
ror  Licinins,  Anastasia  tlie  Caesar  Bassianas,  and  Entropia  the  consn; 
Nepotianns.  The  three  brothers  were  Dalmatins,  Julins  Constantfns, 
and  Anibalianii%of  whom  wc  idial!  have  occasion  to  >pcak  hereafter, 
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instituted.     It  was  in  vain  that,  a  few  months  chap 
after  his  abdication,  his  successors  dedicated, 
under  his  name,  those  magnificent  baths,  whose 
ruins  still  supply  the  ground  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terials  for  so  many  churches   and   convents.'' 
The  tranquillity  of  those  elt^nt  recesses  of  ease 
and  luxury  was  disturbed  by  the  impatient  mur- 
mursof  the  Romans ;  and  a  report  was  insensibly 
circulated,  that  the  sums  expendend  in  erecting 
those  buildings,  would  soon  be  required  at  their 
hands.  About  that  time  the  avarice  of  Galerius, 
or  perhaps  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  had  in- 
duced him  to  make  a  very  strict  and  rigorous 
inquisition  into  the  property  of  his  subjects,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  general  taxation,  both  on  their 
lands  and  on  their  persons.     A  very  minute 
survey  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  their  real 
estates;  and  wherever  there  was  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  concealment,  torture  was  very  freely 
employed  to  obtain  a  sincere  declaration  of  their 
personal  wealth.""    The  privileges  which  had 
exalted  Italy  above  the  rank  of  the  provinces 
were  no  longer  regarded;  and  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  already  began  to  number  the  Roman 
people,  and  to  settle  the  proportion  of  the  new 
taxes.     Even  when  the  spirit  of  freedom  had 

'  See  Grater  Inscrip.  p.  178.  Tlie  aix  princea  are  all  mentioned . 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  as  the  senior  Aagusti  and  fathers  of  Che  em  - 
perors.  They  Jointly  dedicate,  for  the  ns«  of  ihtvt  oicn  Romans,  this  ' 
magnificent  edifice.  The  architects  have  delineated  the  ruins  of  theic 
i\mmm ;  and  the  antiquarians,  particularly  Donatus  and  Nardini,  have 
ttcertained  thr  ground  which  they  covered.  One  of  the  great  rooms 
is  now  the  Carthusian  chorch ;  and  even  one  of  tlie  porter*8  lodges  it  ^ 
efficient  to  form  another  church,  which  belongs  to  the  feniilans. 

'  See  Lactantins  de  M.  P.  c.  90,  SI. 
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CHAP,  been  utterly  extinguished,  the  tamest  subjects 
^^JJX^^have  sometimes  ventured  to  resist  an  unprece- 
dented invasion  of  their  property;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  injury  was  agg?ravated  by  the  in- 
sulty  and  the  sense  of  private  interest  was  quick- 
ened by  thart  of  national  honour.  The  conquest 
of  Macedonia,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
had  delivered  the  Romsui  people  from  the  weight 
of  personal  taxesi  Though  they  had  experi- 
enced every  form  of  despotism,  they  had  now 
enjoyed  that  exemption  near  five  hundred  years; 
nor  could  they  patiently  brook  the  insolence  of 
an  lUyrian  peasant,  who,  from  his  distant  resi- 
dence in  Asia,  presumed  to  number  Rome  a- 
mong  the  tributary  cities  of  his  empire.  The 
rising  fury  of  the  people  was  encouraged  by  the 
authority,  or  at  least  the  connivance,  of  the  se- 
nate ;  and  the  feeble  remains  of  the  prsBtorian 
guards,  who  had  reason  to  apprehend  their  own 
dissolution,  embraced  so  honourable  a  preteiiee, 
and  declared  their  readiness  to  draw  their  swords 
in  the  service  of  their  oppressed  country.  It  was 
.  the  wish,  and  it  soon  became  the  hope,  of  every 
citizen,  that  after  expelling  from  Italy  their  fo- 
reign tyrant  they  should  elect  a  prince  who, 
by  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  by  his  maxims 
of  government,  might  once  more  deserve  the  title 
of  Roman  emperor.  The  name,  as  well  as  the 
situation  of  Maxentius,  determined  in  his  favour 
the  popular  enthusiasm. 
Maxentius  Maxcntius  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
c^rprut  mian,  and  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Gale- 
J7i  ""aoc,  rius.  His  birth  and  alliance  seemed  to  offer  him 
Oct;  28.    jjjg  fairest  promise  of  succeeding  to  the  empire; 
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but  his  vices  .and  incapacity  procured  him  the  chap. 
same  exclusion  from  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  which  .^^,/^.,. 


Constantine  had  deserved  by  a  dangerous  supe- 
riority of  merit.    The  policy  of  Galerius  pre- 
ferred such  associates  as  would  never  disgrace    ' 
the  choice^  nor  dispute  the  commands,  of  their 
l>ene£stctor.    An  obscure  stranger  was  therefore 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Italy ;  and  the  son  of  the 
late  emperor  of  the  West  was  left  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  private  fortune  in  a  villa  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  capital.    The  glpomy  passions 
of  his  soul,  shame,  vexation,  and  rage,  were  in-  ^ 
flamed  by  envy  on  the  news  of  Constantine's  suc- 
cess; but  the  hopes  of  Maxentius  revived  with 
the  public  discontent,  and  he  was  easily  persuad- 
ed to  unite  his  personal  injury  and  pretensions 
with  the  cause  of  the  Roman  people.   Two  prae- 
torian tribunes  and  a  commissary  of  provisions 
andertook  the  management  of  the  conspiracy; 
and  as  every  order  of  men  was  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit,  the  immediate  event  was  neither 
^  4oubtful  nor  difficult.    The  prefect  of  the  city 
and  a  few  magistrates,  who  maintained  their  fi* 
delity  to  Severus,  were  massacred  by  the  guards ; 
and  M axentius,  invested  with  the  imperial  or- 
naments, was  acknowledged  by  the  applauding 
senate  and  people  as  the  protector  of  the  Ro* 
man  freedom  and  dignity.     It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther Maximian  was  previously  acquainted  with 
the  conspiracy;  but  as  soon  as  the  standard  of  Maximiwi 
rebellion  was  erected  at  Rome;  the  old  empe-  [J;^^ 
ror  broke  from  the  rcytirement  where  the  autho* 


nis, 
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CHA1>.  rity  of  Diocletian  had  condemned  liira  to  pass  a 

,/...life  of  melancholy  solitude,  and  concealed  his 

returning  ambition  under  the  disguise  of  pater- 
nal tenderness.     At  the  request  of  his  son  and 
of  the  senate,  he  condescended  to  re-assume 
the  purple.    His  ancient  dignity,  his  experience, 
and  his  fame  in  arms,  added  strength  as  well  as 
reputation  to  the  party  of  Maxentius.^ 
Defeat         According  to  the  advice,  or  rather  the  orders, 
offcteve.    of  his  colleague,  the  emperor  Severus  immedi- 
ately hastened  to  Rome,  in  the  full  confidence, 
that,  by  his  unexpected  celerity,  he  should  easily 
suppress  the  tumult  of  an  unwarlike  populace, 
commandedby  a  licentious  youth.  But  hefound, 
on  his  arrival,  the  gates  of  the  city  shut  against 
him,  the  walls  filled  with  men  and  arms,  an  ex- 
perienced general  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  and 
his  own  troops  without  spirit  or  affection.     A 
large  body  of  Moors  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
allured  by  the  promise  of  a  large  donative;  and, 
if  it  be  true  that  they  had  been  levied  by  Maxi- 
mian  in  his  African  war,  preferring  the  natural 
fefelings  of  gratitude  to  the  artificial  ties  of  al- 
legiance.    Anulinus,  jthe  praetorian  prefect,  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  Maxentius,    and 
drew  after  him  the  most  considerable  part  .o£ 
the  troops  accustomed  to  obey  his  commands. 
Rome,  according  to  the  expression  of  an  orator, 

^  Thr  sixth  panegyric  represents  the  conduct  of  Maxtiuiaii  In  the 
most  favourable  light;  and  the  ambiguous  expression  of  Anreiiai 
Victor,  ^'  retractante  diu,^*  may  signify,  either  that  be  contrived,  or 
that  he  opposed,  the  conspiracy.  See  Zosimus,  1.  ii,  p.  79^  and  Lac» 
ivitiui  de  M.  P.  c.  96*   . 
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recalled  her  armies ;  and  the  unfortunate  Se-  chap. 

XIV 

Terus,  destitute  of  force  and  of  counsel,  retired,  ,,^^,,^1^ 
or  rather  fled,  with  precipitation  to  Ravenna. 
Here  he  might  for  some  time  have  been  safe. 
The  fortifications    of  Ravenna  were  able  to  i 

resist  the  attempts^  and  the  morasses  that  sur- 
rounded the  town  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
approach,  of  the  Italian  army.    The  sea,  which 
Severus  commanded  with  a  powerful  fleet,  se- 
cured him  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  provisions, 
and  gave  a  free  entrance  to  the  l^ons,  which, 
on  the  return  of  spring,  would  advance  to  his 
assistance  from  Illyricum  and  the  East.     M axi- 
mian,  who  conducted  the  siege  in  person,  was 
soon  convinced  that  he  might  waste  his  time 
and  his  army  in  the  fruitless  enterprise,  and 
that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  either  from  force 
OT  famine*     With  an  art  more  suitable  to  the 
character  of  Diocletian  than  to  his  own,  he  di- 
rected his  attack,  not  so  much  against  the  walls 
of  Ravenna,   as  against  the  mind  of  Severus. 
The  treachery  which  he  had  experienced  dis- 
posed that  unhappy  prince  to  distrust  the  most 
sincere  of  his  friends  and  adherents.    The  emis- 
saries of  Maximian  easily  persuaded  his  credu- 
lity, that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  betray  the 
town ;  and  prevailed  upon  his  fears  not  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  discretion  of  an  irritated 
conqueror,  but  to  accept  the  faith  of  an  honour- 
able capitulation.    He  was  at  firsl  received  with 
humanity,  and  treated  with  respect.    Maximian, 
conducted  the  captive  ernperor  to  Rome,  and 
Sa\e  him  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  he 
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('Hap:  bad  secured  his  life  by  the  resignation  of  the 
,  purple.     But  Severus  could  obtain  only  an  easy 


A  D.  zvr,  death  and  an  imperial  funeral.    When  the  sen- 
February,  j^jj^jg  ^^  signified  to  him,  the  manner  of  exe- 
cuting it  was  left  to  his  own  choice :  h^  prefer- 
red the  favourite  mode  of  the  ancients,  that  of 
opening  his  veins ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  expired, 
his  body  was  carried  to  the  sepulchre  which  had 
been  constructed  for  the  family  of  Gallienus.* 
Maximian     Though  the  characters  of  Constantine  and 
dairghtir  Maxentius  had  very  little  a£Binity  with  each  other, 
ftDdVije    *^®^^  situation  and  interest  were  the  same;  and 
iitie  of     prudence  seemed  to  require  that  they  should 
to  Con.  '  unite  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy. 
4*d!  w,  Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  age  and 
March  81.  dignity,  the  indefatigable  Maximian  passed  the 
Alps,  and  courting  a  personal  interview  with 
the  sovereign  of  Gaul,   carried  with  him  his 
daughter  Fausta  as  the  pledge  of  the  new  alli- 
ance.   The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Aries 
with  every  circumstance  of  magnificence ;  and 
the  ancient  colleague  of  Diocletian,  who  again 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  Western  empire,  con- 
ferred on  his  son-in-law  and  ally  the  title  of 
Augustus.     By  consenting  to  receive  that  ho- 
nour from  Maximian,  Constantine  seemed  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Rome  and  of  the  senate ; 
but  his  professions  were  ambiguous,  and  his  as* 
sistance  slow  and  ineffectual.     He  considered 
with  attention  the  approaching  contest  between 

'  1  be  circumstances  of  this  war,  and  Uie  death  of  Sevenu,  are  very 
donbtfiilly  and  variously  told  in  our  anjcrient  fragments  (See  Tillcmont, 
Hist,  d^s  EmpereQrs,  torn,  iv,  part  t,  p.  6S6).  I  ha^e  endetvonred  t* 
cat  tact  from  them  a  consistent  amd  probable  narration. 
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the  masters  of  Italy  aftd  the  emperor  of  the  i^hak 

East,    and  was  prepared  to   consult  his  own *,_ 

mf/fetf  or  ambition  in  the  event  of  the  war/ 

The  importance  of  the  occasion  called  for  the  oaienns 
presence  and  abilities  of  Galerins.  At  the  head  jJITy.^' 
of  a  powerful  army,  collected  tfrom  lUyricum 
and  the  East,  he  entered  Italy,  resolved  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  Severus  and  to  chastise  the 
rebellious  Romans ;  or,  as  he  expressed  his  in-  - 
tentions,  in  the  furious  language  of  a  barbarian, 
to  extirpate  the  senate,  and  to  destroy  the  people 
by  the  sword.  But  the  skill  of  Majdmian  had 
concerted  a  prudent  system  of  defence.  The 
invader  found  every  place  hostile,  fortified,  and 
inaccessible ;  and  though  he  forced  his  way  as 
far  as  JVarni,  .within  sixty  miles  of  R^me,  his 
dominion  in  Italy  was  confined  ta  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  camp.  Sensible  of  the  increasing 
difficulties  df  his  enterprise,  the  haughty  Gale- 
rius  made  the  first  advances  towards  a  reconci* 
liation;  and  dispatched  two  of  his  most  consi- 
derable officers  to  tempt  the  Roman  princes  by 
the  ofibr  of  a  conference,  and  the  declaration  of 
his  paternal  regard  for  Maxentius,  who  might 
obtain  much  more  from  his  liberality  than  he 
could  hope  from  the  doubtful  chance  of  war.* 
The  offers  of  Galerius  were  rejected  with  firm» 

^  The  sixth  panegyric  was  pronounced  to  celebrate  the  elevation  of 
Conatantitie )  but  the  prndent  orator  avoids  the  mention  eitiier  of  Ga- 
lerius or  of  Mazentins.  He  introduces  only  one  slight  allusion  to  the 
actual  troubles,  and  to  the  majesty  of  Rome. 

^  With  regard  to  this  negociation,  see  the  fragments  of  an  anonymoqa 
historian,  poblished  by  Vaksius  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Animiairai 
MarceUiaus,  p.  711.  These  fragments  have  furnished  us  with  several 
curious,  and^  as  it  should  seem,  authentic  anecdotes. 
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CHAP   ness;   his  perfidious  friendship  refased  witli 
,, contempt;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  dis- 
covered, that,  unless  he  provided  for  his  safety 
by  a  timely  retreat,  he  had  some  reason  to  ap- 
prehend the  fate  of  Severus.    The  wealth,  which 
the  Romans  defended  against  his  rapacious  ty* 
ranny,  they  freely  contributed  for  his  destruc- 
tion.   The  name  of  M aximian,  the  popular  arts 
of  his  son,  the  secret  distribution  of  large  sums, 
and  the  promise  of  still  more  liberal  rewards, 
checked  the  ardour,  and  corrupted  the  fidelity 
of  the  Illyrian  l^ons;  and  when  Galerius  at 
length  gave  the  signal  of  the  retreat,  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  he  could  prevail  on  his  vete- 
rans not  to  desert  a  banner  which  had  so  often 
conducted  them  to  victory  and  honour.    A  con 
temporary  writer  assigns  two  other  causes  for  the 
failure  of  the  expedition ;  but  they  are  both  of 
such  a  nature,  that  a  cautious  historian  will 
scarcely  venture  to  adopt  them.     We  are  told 
that  Galerius,  who  had  formed  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  the  greatness  of  Rome  by  the  cities  o* 
the  East  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  found 
his  forces  inadequate  to  the  siege  of  that  immense 
capital.     But  the  extent  of  a  city  serves  only  to 
render  it  more  accessible  to  the  enemy ;  Rome 
had  long  since  been  accustomed  to  submit  on 
the  approach  of  a  conqueror;  nor  could  the  tem- 
porary enthusiasm  of  the  people  have  long  con- 
tended against  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the 
legions.     We  are  likewise  informed,  that  the 
l^ons  themselves  were  struck  with  horror  and 
remorse,  and  that  those  pious  sons  of  therepubhc 
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refused  to  yiolate  the  sanctity  of  their  venerable  chap 
parent*  But  when  we  recollect  with  how  much  ^^^ 
ease,  in  the  more  ancient  civil  wars,  the  zeal  of 
party,  and  the  habits  of  military  obedience,  had 
converted  the  native  citizens  of  Rome  into  her 
most  implacable  enemies,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
distrust  this  extreme  delicacy  of  strangers  an4 
barbarians,  who  had  never  beheld  Italy  till  they 
entered  it  in  a  hostile  manner.  Had  they  not 
been  restrained  by  motives  of  a  more  interested 
nature,  they  would  probably  have  answered  Ga- 
lerius  in  the  words  of  Caesar's  veterans :  "  If  our 
"  general  wishes  to  lead  us  to  the  banks  of  the 
"  Tyber,  we  are  prepared  to  trace  out  his  camp. 
"  Whatsoever  walls  he  has  determined  to  level 
"  with  the  ground,  our  hands  are  ready  to  work 
"  the  engines:  nor  shall  we  hesitate,  should  the 
"  name  of  the  devoted  city  be  Rome  itself." 
These  are  indeed  the  expressions  of  a  poet ;  but 
of  a  poet  who  has  been  distinguished  and  even 
censured  for  his  strict  adherence  to  the  truth  of 
history."* 

The  legions  of  Galerius  exhibit  a  very  me]an-Hi>  re. 
choly  proof  of  their  disposition,  by  the  ravages*"**^* 
which  they  committed  in  their  retreat.     They 
murdered,  they  ravished,  they  plundered,  they 

'  Lactantlus  de  M.  P.  c.  28.    The  former  of  these  reasoni  is  pro- 
bably taken  from  VirgU^s  Shepherd :  ''  lUam  ego  fanic  nostras  similem 
VelibcBe  pata? i,"  &c.    Lactantius  delights  in  theae  poetical  ailnsions. 
^  Castra  snper  Tiuci  ti  ponere  Tybridis  anbas  j  (jjubeagj 
HesperioR  andax  veniam  metator  in  agros. 
Tu  qnosrnnqiie  voles  in  planum  offcodere  mnros, 
His  aries  actits  disperget  saxa  lacertis ; 
Ilia  licet  penitns  tolli  qnam  jasseris  nrbem 
Roma  sit.  Locan.  Pharsal.  i,  S8l. 
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CHAP.  ^Tove  away  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Italians. 
XIV.    They  burnt  the  villages  through   which  they 

passed,  and  they  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 

country  which  it  had  not  been  in  their  power  to 
subdue.     During  the  whole  inarch,  Maxentius 
hung  on  their  rear ;  but  he  very  prudently  de- 
clined a  general  engagement  with  those  brave 
and  desperate  veterans.     His  father  had  under- 
taken a  second  journey  into  Gaul,  with  the 
hope  of  persuading  Constantine,  who  had  as- 
sembled an  army  on  the  frontier,  to  join  the 
pursuit,  and  to  complete  the  victory.     But  the 
actions  of  Constantine  were  guided  by  reason 
atid  not  by  resentment.     He  persisted  in  the 
wise  resolution  of  maintaining  a  balance  of 
power  in  the  divided  empire,  and  he  no  longer 
hated  Galerrus^  when  that  aspiring  prince  had 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  terror.* 
EieTttion      The  mind  of  Cralerius  was  the  most  suscepti- 
«•  tllX  bleof  the  sterner  passions;  but  it  was  not,  how- 
Auffiwhii  ^^^^>  incapable  of  a  sincere  and  lasting  friend- 
A,  D.  807,  ship.     Licinius,  whose  manners  as  well  as  cha- 

Nov.  11.  '^  1.1       «  .  1 

racter  were  not  unlike  his  own,  seems  to  have 
engaged  both  his  affection  and  esteem.  Their 
intimacy  had  commenced  in  the  happier  period, 
perhaps,  of  their  youth  and  obscurity ;  it  had 
been  cemented  by  the  freedom  apd  dangers  of 
a  military  life ;  they  had  advanced,  almost  by 
equal  steps,  through  the  successive  honours  of 
the  service;  and. as  soon  as  Galerius  was  invest- 
ed with  the  imperial  dignity,  he  seems  to  have 

*  Lactantios  de  M.  P*  c..27.^  Zotia.  1.  ii,  p.  83.  The  latter  iiuinv- 
ates  that  Gonitantine,  ia  hi«  iniciview  with  Maximian,  had  promiaed 
to  declare  war  ajrainit  Galerius. 
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conceived  the  design  of  raising  his  companion  to  chap. 
the  same  rank  with  himself.     Inuring  the  short ^^^)])^'^^^ 
period  of  his  prosperity,  he  considered  the  rank 
of  Caesar  as  unworthy  of  the  age  and  merit  of 
Licinius,  and  rather  chose  to  reserve  for  him 
the  place  of  Constantius,  and  the  empire  of  the 
West.    While  the  emperor  was  employed  in  the 
Italian  war,  he  intrusted  his  friend  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  Danube;  and  immediately  after  his 
return  from  that  unfortunate  expedition,  he  in- 
vested Licinius  with  the  vacant  purple  of  Seve- 
rus,  resigning  to  his  immediate  command  the 
provinces  of  lUyricum.'  ^  The  news  of  his  pro-  and  of 
motion  was  no  sooner  carried  into  the  East,  ^"'"'•' 
than  Maximin,  who  governed,  or  rather  oppres- 
sed, the  countries  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  betray- 
ed his  envy  and  discontent,  disdained  the  in- 
ferior name  of  Caesar,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
prayers  as  well  as  arguments  of  Galerius,  ex- 
acted, almost  by  violence,  the  equal  title  of  Au- 
gustus.'    For  the  first,  and  indeed  for  the  last, 
time  the  Roman  world  was  administered  l)y  six 
emperors.     In  the  West,  Constantine  and  Max-  six  empe 
entius  affe<fted  to  reverence  their  father  Maxi-  !^!^\^^ 

AD    40O» 

mian.     In  the  East,  Licinius  and  Maximin  ho- 

'  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  dea  Emperean,  torn,  iv,  part  i,  p.  659)  has 
proyed,  that  Liciniii,  without  passing  through  the  interncdlato  raak 
of  CsBsar,  was  declared  Attgustas,  the  11th  ot  NoTcmber,  A.  d.  307,  af- 
ter the  return  of  Galerius  from  Italy.  ' 

*  Lactantias  de  M.  P.  c.  S2.  Wheo  Galerius  declared  Licinius  Au- 
gtutus  with  himself,  be  tried  to  satisfy  his  younger  associates,  by  inyent- 
ing  for  Constantnie  and  Maximin  (not  Maxentiu$y  see  Belnze,  p.  81]^ 
the  new  title  of  sons  of  the  Angnsti.  But  when  Maximin  acquainted 
him  that  he  had  been  sainted  Augastos  by  the  army,  Galerius  was  ob- 
liged to  acknowledge  him,  as  well  as  Constantine,  as  equal  associates 
hi  the  imperial  dignity. 
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<WAP,  Doured  with  more  real  consideration  their  bene- 

XIV  i*   • 

, ^',_  factor  Galerius.     The  opposition  of  interest, 


and  the  memory  of  a  recent  war,  divided  the 
empire  into  two  great  hostile  powers ;  but  their 
mutual  fears  produced  an  apparent  tranquil- 
lity, and  even  a  feigned  reconciliation,  till  the 
death  of  the  elder  princes,  of  Maximian,  and 
more  particularly  of  Galerius,  gave  a  new  di- 
rection to  the  views  and  passions  of  their  sur- 
viving associates. 
teoMoV        When  Maximian  had  reluctantly  abdicated 
Maximian  the  empire,  the  venal  orators  of  the  times  ap- 
plauded  his  philosophic  moderation.     When 
his  ambition  excited,  or  at  least  encouraged,  a 
civil  war,  they  returned  thanks  to  his  generous 
patriotism,  and  gently  censured  that  love  of  ease 
and  retirement  which  had  withdrawn  him  from 
the  public  service.'     But  it  was  impossible  that 
minds  like  those  of  Maximian  and  his  son  could 
long  possess  in  harmony  an  undivided  power. 
Maxentius  considered  himself  as  the  legal  sove^ 
reign  of  Italy,  elected  by  the  Roman  senate  and 
people;  nor  would  he  endure  the  controulof 
his  father,  who  arrogantly  declared,  that  by  his 
name   and  abilities  the  rash   youth  had  been 
established  on  the  throne.     The  cause  was  so- 
lemnly pleaded  before  the  praetorian  guards ; 
and  those  troops,  who  dreaded  the  severity  of 
the  old  emperor,  espoused  the  party  of  Maxen^ 

^  Soe  Panegyr.  Vet  vi,  9.  Audi  doloris  nostri  Uberam  vocem,  Ac. 
The  whole  passage  is  imagined  with  artfal  flattery,  and  cspreased  with 
an  easy  flow  of  eloqiieace. 
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tins.*    The  life  and  freedom  of  Maximiaii  were  chap. 
however  respected,  and  he  retired  from  Italy  ^"I;^ 
into  lUyricum,  affecting  to  lament  his  past  con- 
duct, and  secretly  contriving  new  mischiefs. 
But  Galerius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  character,  soon  obliged  him  to  leave  his  do- 
minions ;  and  the  last  refuge  of  the  disappoint- 
ed Maximian  was  the  court  of  his  son-in-law 
Constantine.''    He  was  received  with  respect 
by  that  artful  prince,  and  with  the  appearance 
of  filial  tenderness  by  the  empress  Fausta.  That 
he  might  remove  every  suspicion,he  resigned  the 
imperii  purple  a  second  time,'  professing  him- 
self at  length  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  great- 
ness and  ambition.     Had  he  persevered  in  this 
resolution,  he  might  have  ended  his  life,  with 
less  dignity  indeed  than  in  his  first  retirement, 
yet,   however,    with   comfort  and  reputation. 
But  the  near  prospect  of  a  throne  brought  back  ' 
to  his  remembrance  the  state  from  whence  he 
was  fallen ;  and  he  resolved,  by  a  desperate 
efibrt,  either  to  reign  or  to  perish.    An  incur- 
sion of  the  Franks  had  summoned  Constantine,  . 
with  a  part  of  his  army,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine;  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  sta- ' 

*  LactantiQt  de  M.  P.  c  28.  Zosim.  1.  il,  p.  8S.  A  report  ^«s  spread^ 
tliat  MaxentiuB  wu  the  son  of  tome  obiciire  Syrian,  and  had  been  Mb* 
•titutcd  by  the  ivife  of  Maximian  as  her  own  child.  See  Anrelins  Vic- 
tor, AaoDym.  Valesian.  and  Panegyr.  Vet.  1%,  S,  4. 

^  Ab  nrbe  palfnm,  ab  Italia  fogatnm,  ab  Illyrico  fepadiatna,  toil 
provinciis,  toil  copiia,  too  palatio,  receptsti.  Enmen.  in  Panegyr.  Vet 
vii,14.  . 

^  Lactantins,  de  M,  P.  c.  S9.  Yet  afler  the  reaignaUon  of  the  pur* 
plcy  Conatantine  stUI  contioucd  to  Mazimjan  the  pomp  and  honours  of 
the  unperial  dignity ;  and  on  all  public  occasbns,  gave  the  right-hand 
place  to  his  fttfaer-ln-law.    Panegyr.  Vet.  tU,  15. 
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CHAP,  tioned  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  which 
^^J^^Ibj  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Italian 
emperor ;  and  a  considerable  treasure  was  d«i- 
posited  in  the  city  of  Aries.  Maximian  dther 
craftily  invented,  or  hastily  credited,  a  vain 
report  of  the  death  of  Conetantinc.  Without 
hesitation  he  ascended  the  throne,  seized  the 
treasure,  and  scattering  it  with  his  accustoinsd 
profusion  amon^  the  soldier®,  endeav4iwired  to 
awake  in  their  minds  tRe  memory  of  his  ancisfiA 
dignity  arfd  exploits.  ^  ©efore  he  could  estaA>- 
lish  his  authority,  or  finish  the  negociaticm 
which  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  with  his 
son  Maxentius,  the  celerity  of  Constantine  de- 
ftoted  all  his  hopes.  On  the  first  news  of  his 
perfidy  and  itigratitude,  that  prince  returned 
by  rapid  marches/  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone, 
embarked  on  th^  last  metitioned  river  at  Chalons, 
and  at  Lyons  trusting  hhfiselfto  the  rapidity  of 
the  Rhone,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Aries,  with 
amilitafy  fftrce which  it  ttasimpossible  for  Max- 
imiaii  td  resist,  aftd  which  scarcely  permitted  him 
to  take  i^efage  iti  the  fteigfebouHng  city  of  Mar- 
seilles. The  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joined 
that  place  to  the  continent  was  fortified  againfrt 
the  besiegers,  whilst  the  sea  was  open,  either  for 
th6  escape  of  Maximian,  or  for  the  succours  of 
Maxentius,  if  the  latter  should  chuse  to  disguise 
hi?  invasion  of  Gaul  under  the  honourable  pre- 
tence of  defending  a  distressed,  or,  as  he  might 
allege,  an  injured  father.  Apprdiensive  of  the 
iatal  consequences  of  delay,  Constantine  gaive 
orders  for  an  imtnediate  assault;  but  the  scatkig^ 
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laddtoK  were  found  too  short  for  the  height  of  rn  vf. 

•  YTV 

the  t^Hs ;  and  Marseilles  raight  haye  sustained  ^^^__^^ 
as  long  a  siege  as  it  formerly  did  against  the 
anns  of  CsBsar,  if  the  garrison,  conscious  either 
of  their  fault  or  of  their  danger,  had  not  pur- 
chased their  pardon  by  deh  vering  up  the  city  and 
the  person  of  Maxioiiau.     A  secret  but  irrevo*  hm  death 
cable  sentence  of  death  was  prcmounced  against  a.  d.  sot/ 
the  usurper ;  he  obtained  only  the  same  favour  *"  ™**^^' 
wliich  he  had  indulged  to  Severus ;  and  it  was 
published  to  the  world,  tiiat,  oppressed  by  the 
remorl^e  of  his  repeated  crimes,  he  strangled 
himself  with  his  own  hands.     After  he  had  lost 
theassistance,  an^  disdaiv»ed  the  moderate  couu-     / 
eels,  of  Diodetiaift,  the  second  period  of  his  ac- 
tive life  was  a  series  of  public  calamities  and 
personal  mortifications,  which  were  terminated, 
in  about  three  years,  by  an  ignominious  death. 
He  deserved  his  fate;  but  we  should  find  more 
reason  to  applaud  the  humanity  of Constantine, 
if  he  had  spared  an  old  man,  the  benefactor  of 
his  father,  and  the  father  of  his  wife.     During 
the  whole  of  this  melancholy  transaction,  it  ap- 
pears that.  Fausta  sacrificed  the  sentiments  of 
nature  to  her  conjugal  duties."" 

The  last  years  of  Galerius  were  less  shamefid  De»th  ©/ 
and  unfortimate ;  and  though  he  had  filled  with  ]^"1^'J;]' 
move  glory  the  subordinate  station  of  Caesar  than  May. 

*  Zotim.  1.  li,  p.  80.  EnmeniasiB  Puncgyr.  Vet.  tU,  16-21.  Tba 
latter  «f  these  has  ODdoobte^ly  represented  the  whole  affair  ia  the  moat 
fafoarable  light  for  his  lotercigo, .  Yet  eveDfron  this  partial  narrative 
we  mtj  coBclode,  that  the  repeated  clemeDcy  of  Constaoti«e,  arid  the 
■atttrtted  treasoM  of  Maximian,  as  they  are  described  by  Lactantiua 
(de  H.  P.  c.  29,  SO)  and  copied  by  the  modems,  are  destitote  of  any 
historical  foandatiofi. 


XIY. 
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C!HAF.  the  superior  rank  of  Augustus,  he  preserved,  till 
,the  moment  of  his  death,  the  first  place  among 
the  princes  of  the, Roman  world.  He  survived 
his  retreat  from  Italy  about  four  years;  and 
wisely  relinquishing  his  views  of  universal  em- 
pire, he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasure,  and  to  the  execution  of 
some  works  of  public  utility,  among  which  we 
may  distinguish  the  dischai^ng  into  tlie Danube 
the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake  Pelso,  and 
the  cutting  down  the  immense  forests  that  encom- 
passed it ;  an  operation  worthy  of  a  monarch, 
since  it  gave  an  extensive  country  to  the  agri- 
culture of  his  Pannonian  subjects.''  His  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  very  painfiil  and  lingering 
disorder.  His  body,  swelled  by  an  intemper- 
ate course  of  life  to  an  unwieldly  corpulence 
was  covered  with  ulcers,  and  devoured  by  innu- 
merable swarms  of  those  insects  who  have 
given  their  name  to  a  most  loathsome  disease ;'' 
but  as  Galerius  had  oflended  a  very  zealous  and 
powerful  party  among  his  subjects,  his  suffer- 
ings, instead  of  exciting  their  compassion,  have 
been  celebrated  as  the  visible  effects  of  divine 

"  Aiirelini  Victor,  c.  40.  Bat  that  lake  was  situated  on  tlie  upper. 
Pannoni*,  near  the  borders  of  Noricnm ;  and  the  province  of  Valeria 
(a  name  which  the  wife  of  Gaierioa  gave  to  the  drained  country)  nn* 
donbtediy  lay  between  the  Drave  and  the  Dannbe  (Sextos  Rnfos,  c.  9) 
I  should  therefore  sospect  that  Victor  has  confounded  the  lake  Peiso 
with  the  Volocean  marshes,  or  as  they  are  now  called,  the  lake  Saba- 
ton.  It  to  placed  in  the  heart  of  Valeria,  and  its  present  extent  is  not 
less  than  twelve  Hungarian  miles  (about  seventy  Engltoh)  in  length, 
and  two  in  breadth.    See  Severini  Pannonia,  1.  i,  c.  9. 

*  Laetantuis  (de  M.  P.  c.  S8)  and  Eosebius  (1.  viu,  c.  16)  describe 
tfie  symptoms  and  progreis  of  hu  disorder  with  sintular  accuracy  and 
apparent  pleasure. 
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justice.^    He  had  no  sooner  expired  in  his  pa-  chap. 
lace  of  Nicomedia,  than  the  two  emperors  who,^^^,,^,, 
were  indebted  for  their  purple  to  his  favour  be-  His  domu 
gan  to  collect  their  forces,  with  the  intention  ^l^.  ^ 
either  of  disputing,  or  of  dividing,  the  domi-  mmLio 
nions  which  he  had  left  without  a  master.  They  H?^^^*^*" 
were  persuaded,  however,  to  desist  from  the 
former  design,  and  to  agree  in  the  latter.    The 
provinces  of  Asia  fell  to  the  share  of  Maxunin, 
and  those  of  Europe  augmented  the  portion  of 
Licinius.     The  Hellespont  and  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  formed  their  mutual  boundary ;  and 
the  banks  of  those  harrow  seas,  which  flowed 
in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  world,  were  covered 
with  soldiers,  with  arms,  and  with  fortifications. 
The  deaths  of  Maximian  and  of  Galerius  redu- 
ced the  number  of  emperors  to  four.  The  sense 
of  their  true  interest  soon  connected  Licinius 
and  Constantine;   a  secret  alliance  was  con- 
cluded between  Maximin  and  Maxentius ;  and 
their  unhappy  subjects  expected  with  terror  the 
bloody  consequences  of  their  inevitable  dissen- 
tions,  which  were  no  longer  restrained  by  the 
fear  or  the  respect  wliich  they  had  entertained 
for  Galerius.*' 

Among  so  many  crimes  and  misfortunes  occa- 
sioned by  the  passions  of  the  Roman  princes, 

»  If  any  (like  the  late  Dr.  Jortln,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, ¥ol,  Uf  p.  S07-S56)  still  dcliiclit  in  recording  the  wonderfol  deaths 
of  tlie  persecutors,  I  would  recommend  to  their  persnal  an  admirable  ■ 
passage  of  Grotins  (Hist.  L  Tii,  p.  832),  concerning  the  last  illness  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain, 

1  Set  Buscbins,  I.  ix,  0, 10.    Lactantiiis  de  M.  P.  c.  86.    Zosinns 
is  less  exact,  and  evidently  confbnnds  Maximian  with  MaxtmlQ« 
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CMAV,  there  is  some  pleasure  in  discovering  a  single 
' , ,  action  which  may  be  ascribed  to  their  virtue.  In 


AdmJnis-  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Constantine  visited 
consun^/  th®  city  of  Autun,  and  generously  remitted  the 
tine  in  arrears  of  tribute,  reducing  at  the  same  time  the 
A.  D.  30G-  proportion  of  their  assessment,  from  twenty-five 
to  eighteen  thousand  heads,  subject  to  the  real 
and  personal  capitation/  Yet  even  this  indul- 
gence affords  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of 
the  public  misery.  This  tax  was  so  extremely 
oppressive,  either  in  itself,  or  in  the  mode  of 
collecting  it,  that  whilst  the  revenue  was  increas- 
ed by  extortion,  it  was  diminished  by  despair;  a 
considerable  part  of  the  territory  of  Autun  was 
left  uncuiiivated ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  pro- 
vincials rather  chose  to  live  as  exiles  and  out- 
laws, than  to  support  the  weight  of  civil  society. 
It  is  but  too  probable,  that  the  bountiful  emperor 
relieved,  by  a  partial  act  of  liberality,  one  among 
the  many  evils  which  he  had  caused  by  his  gene- 
ral maxims  of  administration.  But  even  those 
maxims  were  less  the  effect  of  choice  than  of  ne- 
cessity ;  and  if  we  except  the  death  of  Maxi- 
mian,  the  reign  of  Oonstentine  in  Gaul  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  innocent  and  even  virtuous 
period  of 'his  life.  The  provinces  were  protected 
by  his  presence  from  the  inroads  of  tfce  barba- 
rians, who  either  dreaded  or  experienced  his  ac- 
tive valour.  After  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  several  of,  their  princes 

'  See  thf*  eighth  Panegyr.  in  which  Enmenios  displays^  in  the  pr^ 
•ence  of  Constantibe,  the  misery  and  the  gratitude  of  ihe  city  of 
Auton. 
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were  exposed  by  his  order  to  the  wild  beaste  in  ohap. 
the  a^niphitbeatre  of  Treves ;  and  the  people  seem^J^^^ 
to  fia.Te  enjoyed  the  spectacle^wtitfaout  discover- 
ing, in  sjich  a  treatment  o€  royal  captiv€s>  any 
thing  that  was  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nations 
or  of  humanity.* 

'File  virtues  of  Constantino  wererend^ed  more  J/^l^ 
illustrious  by  the  vices  of  Maxentius.     Whilst  tim  m 
the  Gallic  provinces  enjoyed  as  much  happiness  Afri^ 
as  the  condition  of  the  times  was  capable  of  re-  ji^**^ 
ceiving,  Italy  and  Africa  groaned  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  tyrant  as  contemptible  as  he  was 
odious.    The  zeal  of  flattery  and  faction  has  in- 
deed too  frequently  sacrificed  the  reputation  of 
the  vanquished  to  the  glory  of  their  successful 
rival;  but  even  those  writers  who  have  revealed, 
with  the  most  freedom  and  pleasure,  the  faults 
of  Constantine,  unanimously  confess,  that  Max- 
entius was  cruel,  rapacious,  and  profligate.'.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  suppress  a  slight  rebel- 
lion in  Africa.    The  governor  and  a  few  adhe- 
rents had  been  guilty ;  the  province  suffered  for 
their  crime.  The  flourishing  cities  of  Cirtha  and 
Carthage,  and  the  whole  extent  of  that  fertile 
country,  were  wasted  by  fire  and  sword.    The 
ab\ise  of  victory  was  followedby  theabuseof  law 
and  justice.     A  fonnidatble  army  of  sycophants 
and  delators  invaded  Africa;  the  rich  and  the 

•  Eotropjus,  X..9.  Panegyr.  Veter.  vii,  10, 11,  W.  A  great  nomber 
of  the  Fit ucli  youth  were  likewise' exposed  to  the  tame  cniel  and  igno* 
miniooi  death. 

*  Julian  excludes  Maxentius  from  the  banquet  of  the  Caesars  with 
abborrfnce  and  contempt  j  and  Zosimus  (1.  ii,  p.  65)  accuses  him  of 
every  kind  of  rrnelty  and  profllgairy. 
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raAP   noble  were  easily  convinced  of  a  connection  with 

*~ the  rebels;  and  those  among  them  mJio  ex|ien< 

enced  the  emperor's  clemency  were  only  punish- 
ed by  the  confiscation  of  their  estates."    So  sig. 
nal  a  victory  was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent 
triumph;  and  Maxentius  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people  the  spoils  and  captives  of  a  Roman 
province.    The  state  of  the  capital  was  no  less 
deserving  of  compassion  than  that  of  Africa. 
The  wealth  of  Rome  supplied  an  inexhaustible 
fund  for  his  vam  and  prodigal  expences,  and  the 
ministers  of  his  revenue  were  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  rapine.    It  was  under  his  reign  that  the  me- 
thod of  exacting  mfree^fl  from  the  senators 
was  first  invented;  and  as  the  sum  was  insensi- 
bly increased,  the  pretences  of  levying  it,  a  vic- 
tory, a  birth,  a  marriage,  or  an  imperial  consul- 
ship, were  proportionably  multiplied.'    Maxen- 
tius had  imbibed  the  same  implacable  aversion 
to  the  senate,  which  had  characterized  most  oi 
the  former  tyrants  of  Rome;  nor  was  it  possi- 
ble  for  his  ungrateful  temper  to  forgive  the  ge- 
nerous  fidelity  which  had  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  and  supported  him  against  all  his  ene- 
mies.   The  lives  of  the  senators  were  exposed 
to  his  jealous  suspicions;  the  dishonour  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  heightened  the  gratificar 
tion  of  his  sensual  passions.'    It  may  be  pre- 

•    Zmhdim,  1.  U,  p.  8t«.    AareUiM  Victor. 

m»D.r :  Pr.mo.  to,tit«to  p«d«,,  «,„„„^         j    ^  J»«^ 
IM.-cuii.am  conlerre  prodigenti  sibi  coKCKt  •~««ww|«« 

•tt«».l,33,M.    Bufio«^c.l7.    -n*  .l«„ou.  matroi,  who  .„bb^ 
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timed  tiiat  an  imperial  lover*  was  seldom  re^  chap. 
duced  to  sigh  in  vain ;  but  whenever  persua-^,^^/^^ 
sion  proved  ineffectual,  he  had  recourse  to  vio- 
lence ;  and  there  remains  on^  memorable  exam- 
ple of  a  noble  matron,  who  preserved  her  chas- 
tity by  a  voluntary  death.    The  soldiers  were 
the  only  order  of  men  whom  he  appeared  to  re- 
spect, or  studied  to  please.    He  filled  Rome 
and  Italy  with  armed  troops,  connived  at  their 
tumulrts,  suffered  them  with  impunity  to  plun- 
der,  and  even   to  massacre,   the    defenceless 
people;'  and  indulging  them  in  the  same  licen- 
tiousness which  their  emperor  enjoyed,  Maxen- 
tius  often  bestowed  on  his  military  favourites 
the  splendid  villa,  or  the  beautiful  wife,  of  a  • 
senator.    A  prince  of  such  a  character,  alike  in- 
capable of  governing  either  in  peace  or  in  war, 
might  purchase  the  support,  but  he  could  never 
obtain  the  esteem  of  the  army.     Yet  his  pride 
was  equal  to  his  other  vices.     Whilst  he  passed 
his  indolent  life,  either  within  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  or  in  the  neighbouring  gardens  of  Sal- 
lust,  he  was  repeatedly  heard  to  declare,  that  he 
alone  was  emperor,  and  that  the  other  princes 
were  no  more  than  his  lieutenants,  on  whom  he 
had  devolved  the  defence  of  the  frontier  provin- 
ces, that  he  might  enjoy  without  interruption 
the  elegant  luxury  of  the  capital.    Rome,  which 

benelf  to  escape  the  violence  of  Mazeotins,  was  a  christian,  wife  to 
the  prefect  of  the  citj,  and  her  name  was  Sophronla.  It  still  remains 
a  qaestion  among  the  casuists,  whether,  on  sock  occasions  suicide  is 
jiutifiable? 

'  Prsetoriauis  csedem  yuli^  qnondam  annneret,  b  the  Tagne  ezpres- 
lioD  of  Anrelios  Victor.  See  more  particniar,  though  somewhat  differ 
mt,  accounts  of  a  tumult  and  massacre  which  happened 'at  Rome,  ia 
Kascbias  (1.  viii,  c.  14)  and  in  Zosimus^j.  it,  p.'84; 
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CH\p.  1)ad  so  long  regr<?<^d  like  absence,  lanaented, 
^,^^|]^*^_  during  tfee  six  years  of  his  reign,  the  presence, 


of  h€fir  sovereign.^ 
Civil  war      Though  <!!oiistaii1^De  migiit  view  thecovtdiict 
c^ZZZ  of  Ma^sentkis^th  abkorreRce,  and  «be  ^tuation 
M^xeD?    <>f  the  Romans  with  compassion,  we  have  no 
'«"«.        reason  to  pnesume  tliat  be  would  have  taken  up 

4.  O.  SIS,  .    ■         1  t  •  I  1 

arms  to  pmiisn  the  one,  or  to  relieve  the  other. 
But  the  tyrant  of  Italy  rashly  ventured  to  pro- 
voke a  formidable  enemy,  whose  ambition  had 
been  hitherto  restrained  by  the  considerations  of 
prudence,  rather  than  by  principles  of  justice.* 
After  the  death  of  Maximian,  his  titles,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  custom,  had  been  erased, 
and  his  statues  thrown  down,  with  ignominy. 
His  son,  who  had  persecuted  and  deserted  him 
when  alive,  affected  to  display  the  most  pious 
regard  to  his  memory,  and  gave  orders  that  a 
similar  treatment  should  be  immediately  inflicted 
on  all  the  statues  that  had  been  erected  in  Italy 
and  Africa  to  the  honour  of  Constantine.  •  That 
wise  prince,  who  sincerely  wished  to  decline  a 
war,  with  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  which 
he  was  sufficiently  acquainted,  at  first  dissembled 
the  insult,  and  sought  for  redress  by  the  milder 
expedients  of  negociation,  till  lie  was  convinced, 
that  the  hostile  and  ambitious  designs  of  the 

*  .See  ID  the  Panegyrics  (ix,  14),  a  lively  description  of  the  indolence 
and  vain  pride  of  Maxentius.  In  another  phice  the  orator  obsenret, 
tiiat  the  riches  which  Rome  had  acciimolated  in  a  period  of  1000  yean 
were  lavished  by  the  tyrant  on  his  mercenary  bands;  redemptis  ad 
civile  latrociniaui  inanibns  iogesserat. 

^  After  the  victory  of  Constantine,  it  was  nnivcrsaliy  allowed,  that 
the  motive  0|f  delivering  the  republic  from  a  detested  tyiauit  woald,  at 
any  time,  have  Jastified  his  expedition  into  Italy.  Euteb.  in  ViL 
Constantin*  1. 1^  e.  96.    Panegyr.  Vet.  ix« J. 
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Italian  emperor  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  arm  chai> 
in  his  own  defence.  Maxentine,  who  openly  a-,,, ^J^^^^^^ 
vowed  his  pretensions  to  the  whcyle  moaarcfay 
of  the  West,  had  atready  pre^red  a  Tery  con-  • 
siderable  force  to  invade  the  GaHtc  pmmocB  on 
the  side  of  Rh^tia;  and  4hoci^  he  could  not 
expect  any  assistance  from  Liciniiis,  lie  was 
flattered  with  the  hope  that  the  kgvoM  of  lUy- 
ricum,  allured  by  his  presents  and  pvonuMS, 
would  desert  the  standard  of  that  prince,  and 
unanimously  declare  themselves  hiS'Soldieni  and 
subjects.*  Constantine  no  longer  hesitated.  He 
liad  delilxerated  with  caution ;  be  acted  wiA  <?i- 
gour.  He  gave  a  private  audience  to  th«  am- 
bassadors, v/ho,  in  the  name  of  the  eiBiiate  and 
people,  conjured  him  to  deliver  SUme  from  a 
detested  tyrant;  and,  without  reganlM^  the  ti- 
mid remonstrances  of  his  coundil,  iie  reixxlted  to 
present  the  enemy,  and  to  carry  tbe  war  into 
the  heart  of  Italy.* 

Th^  enterprise  was  as  foil  of  dang^  as  of  prepan* 
glory;  and  the  nnsnocessful  event  of  two  former  **•"•• 
invasiotis  was  snfficiefirt  toinspivethemoBt  serious 
apprehensions.  Tjhe  veteran  troops  who  revered 
the  name  of  Maximan,  imt  cmbrauced  in  both 
those  wars  the  party  *•€  Mb  son,  «id  were  now 
restrained  by  a.  s^ise^f  honoiu-,  as  well  as  of 

*  Zodmiis,  1.  il,  p.  84>  65.    Nanfia  in  9m»gyr.  x, Y-U. 

^  S«e  Panegyr.  Vet.  iz,  B.  Omnibatfere  tnis'coinitibai  et  diicibot 
Don  folom  tacite  mnssantibw,  sed  etiam  aperte  tiHentibat:)  oontra  coo- 
lilia  homtBrniD,  c<mtra  Haraspicoln,  monita,  ipse  {ler  ee»«et  «libeimBte 
nrbiB  temput  venisse  teotires.  The  embaasy  of  the  RomMM  U  mentMHH 
ed  only  by  Zonarai  (1.  xiii)  and  by  Cedreunf  in  (Couipend.  HUt.  p. 
270)  I  bnt  those  modern  Oreek«  had  the  opportnnity  of  ^ooMtlting  nuuiy 
writers  which  have  since  been  loft,  among,  whioh  we  ^may  reckon  tbe 
life  of  Constantine  by  Praxagoras.  Photitts  (p.  63)  hm  made  ^  shmt 
extract  from  that  historical  work. 
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cr^AP.  interest,  from  entertaining  an  idea  of  a  second 
..^.•./..•desertion.  Maxentius,  who  considered  the  prae- 
torian gnards  as  the  firmest  defence  of  his  throne, 
had  increased  them  to  their  ancient  establish- 
ment ;  and  they  composed,  including  the  rest  of 
the  Italians  who  were'  inlisted  into  his  service, 
a  formidable  body  of  fourscore  thousand  men. 
Forty  thousand  Moors  and  Carthaginians  had 
been  raised  since  the  reduction  of  Africa.    Even 
Sicily  furnished  its  proportion  of  troops ;  and 
the  armies  of  Maxentius  amounted  to  one  hun- 
'    dred  and  seventy  thousand  foot,  and  eighteen 
thousand  horse.    The  wealth  of  Italy  supplied 
the  expences  of  the  war ;  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces were  exhausted,  to  form  immense  maga- 
zines of  corn  and  every  other  kind  of  provisions. 
The  whole  force  of  Constantine  consisted  of 
ninety  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse;* 
and  as  the  defence  of  the  Rhine  required  an  ex- 
traordinary attention  during  the  absence  of  the 
emperor,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  employ 
above  half  his  troops  in  the  Italian  expedition, 
unless  he  sacrificed  the  public  safety  to  his  pri- 
vate quarrel.'     At  the  head   of  about   forty 
thousand  soldiers,  he  marched  to  encounter  an 
enemy  whose  numbers  were  at  least  four  times 
superior  to  his  own.    But  the  armies  of  Rome, 

«  Zosimns  (I  ii,  p.  86)  has  given  ni  this  curious  accpunt  of  the  forces 
on  both  sides.  He  makes  so  mention  of  anjr  naval  armaments,  tbongh 
we  are  assured  (Panegyr.  Vet.  ix,  25)  that  the  war  was  carried  on  by 
sea  as  well  as  by  land ;  and  that  the  fleet  of  Constantine  took  posses- 
sion of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  ports  of  Italy. 

'  Panegyr.  Vet  ix,  S.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  orator  should  di- 
minish the  numbers  with  which  his  sovereign  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Italy;  but  it  appears  somewhat  singular  that  he  should  esteem  the  ty- 
rant's army  at  no  more  than  100  000  men. 
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placed  at  a  secure  distance  firom^  danger,  were  chatp. 
enervated  by  indulgence  and  luxury.  Habituat- 
ed to  the  baths  and  theatres  of  Rome,  they  took 
the  field  with  reluctance,  and  were  chiefly  com- 
posed of  veterans  who  had  almost  forgotten,  or 
of  new  levies  who  had  never  acquired,  the  use 
of  arms  and  the  practice  of  war.  The  hardy  le- 
gions of  Gaul  had  long  defended  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north ; 
and  in  the  performance  of  that  laborious  service,  ^ 
their  valour  was  exercised,  and  their  discipline 
confirmed.  There  appeared  the  same  difierence 
between  the  leaders  as  between  the  armies. 
Caprice  or  flattery  had  tempted  Maxentius  with 
the  hopes  of  conquest;  but  these  aspiring  hopes 
soon  gave  way  to  the  habits  of  pleasure  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  inexperience.  The  intrepid 
mind  of  Constantine  had  been  trained  from  his 
earliest  youth  to  war,  to  action,  and  to  military 
coQiiAand. 

When  Hannibal  marched  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  contfao- 
he  was  obliged,  first  to  discover,  and  then  t6.|jj1,*j[^*^ 
open,  a  way  over  mountains,  and  through  savage 
nations,  that  had  never  yielded  a  passage  to  a 
regular  army.*  The  Alps  were  then  guarded 
by  nature;  they  are  now  fortified  by  art.  Cita- 
dels constructed  with  no  less  skill  than  labour 

*  The  three  priacipal  panages  of  the  Alps  between  Gaol  and  Italy 
are  those  of  monnt  St.  Bernard,  monnt  Cenis  and  mount  Genevre. 
Tuition,  and  a  resemblance  of  names  (Algn  Pemmm)  had  assigned 
the  first  of  these  for  the  march  of  Hannibal  (see  Simler  de  Alpibns). 
The  CheTailer  de  Folard  (Polybe,  tom.  Iy)  and  M.  d*AnTille  have  led 
him  over  monnt  Genevre.  But  notwithstanding  the  anthorfty  of  an 
experienced  oflScer  and  a  learned  geographer,  the  pretensions  of  monnt 
Cenis  are  supported  in  a  specious,  not  to  say  a  convincing,  manner  by 
M.  Grosley.    Observations  sur  Tlialie,  tom.  i,  p.  49,  ice. 
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(^HAp  and  ex]MMce  command  crerj  swniie  into  the 
^fd«id>  and  on  tkat  side  rendcv  Italy  aimott  in* 
accessible  to  ike  ei^emim  of  tiia  king  of  Sar- 
dinia.^ Bttt  in  the  -course  of  the  ihteitiiediate 
period,  the  generals  who  haye  attem^d  Ike 
passage  baye  seldom  experieoetd  any  difficulty 
or  resistance.  In  the  9ge  of  Constantino  the 
peasants  of  the  mountains  were  eirilized  and 
obedient  subjects ;  the  country  was  plmtafolly 
stocked  with  provisions ;  and  ike  stofiendous 
highways,  wkicb  the  Romans  had  eanicd  over 
the  Alps,  opened  several  cotninmiications  be* 
tween  Gaid  and  Italy.^  Constantine  preferred 
Ae  road  of  tb^  Cottian  Alps,  or,  as  it  is  aow 
called^  of  inonnt  Cenis^  and  led  bis  troops  with 
such  active  diligence  tkat  he  descended  into 
the  plain  of  Pi«di»ont  before  the  court  of  Max^ 
entius  had  received  aity  eertaia  intelligence  of 
his  departure  front  the  bonks  of  the  Rhine, 
The  city  df  Susa,  however,  which  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Cenis,  was  s«tfrrounded  with 
^walls,  and  provided  with  a  g^^rrison  sufficiently 
numerous  to  check  the  pr€^ess  <^  an  invader; 
but  the  impatience  of  Constantine's  troops  dis- 
dained the  tedious  forms  of  a  siege.  The  same 
day  that  they  appeared  before  Susa,  they  ap- 
plied fire  to  the  gates,  and  kiddiQi^s  to  the  walls ; 
and  mounting  to  the  assault  amidst  a  shower  of 
stones  and  arrows,  they  entered  the  place  sword 
in  hand/  and  Cut  in  pieces  the  greatest  part  of 
the  garrison*    The  flames  were  extinguished  by 

^  La  Brunette  near  S|ise,  Demont,  fixilei,  Penettrellet,  Coni,  dre. 
*  See  Ammian.  Maccetlin.  xr,  10.    HU  ckiicriptim  of  the  roads  OTcr 
die  Alpi  is  clear,  lively^  and  accurate.  ■ 
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the  care  of  Constantme,  and  Che  remains  of  Su^a  chap. 
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preserved  frcMD  total  destruction.  About  forty  ,..^,,J^^, 
miles  from  thence,  a  more  severe  contest  await- 
ed him.  A  numerous  army  of  Italians  was  as-  ^^}^^ 
sembled  under  the  lieutenants  of  Maxentius  in 
the  plains  of  Turm.  Its  principal  strength  con- 
sisted in  a  species  of  heavy  cavalry,  which  the 
Roiimns,  since  the  decline  of  their  discipline, 
had  borrowed  from  the  nations  of  the  East. 
The  horses,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  clothed  in 
complete  armoiii*^  the  joints  of  which  were  art- 
felly  adapted  to  the  motions  of  their  bodies. 
The  aspect  of  this  cavalry  was  formidable,  their 
weight  almost  irresistible ;  and  as,  on  this  oc- 
casion, their  generals  had  drawn  them  up  in  a 
compact  column  or  wedge,  with  a  sharp  point, 
and  with  spreading  flanks,  they  flattered  them- 
seWes  that  they  should  easily  break  and  tram- 
ple down  the  army  of  Constantine.  They  might, 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  their  design,  had 
not  thdr  experienced  adversary  embraced  the 
game  method  of  defence,  which  in  similar  cir- 
cmnstances  had  been  practised  by  Aurelian. 
The  skilful  evolutions  of  Constantine  divided 
and  baffled  this  massy  column  of  cavalry.  The 
tfdops  of  Maxentius  fled  in  confusion  towards 
Turin;  and  as  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut 
against  them,  very  few  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
victorious  pursuers.  By  this  important  service, 
Turin  deserved  to  experience  the  clemency  and 
even  favour  of  the  conqueror.  He  made  his 
entry  into  the  imperial  palace  of  Milan;  and 
almost  all  the  cities  of  Italy  between  the  A  Ips 
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CHAP,  and  the  Po  not  only  acknowledged  the  power, 
♦....J...  but  embraced  with  zeal  the  party,  of  Constan- 


tine."" 
sieffeand  Froin  Milan  to  Rome,  the  iBmilian  and  Ffa- 
Vrrini/  TOinian  highways  offered  an  easy  march  of  about 
four  hundred  miles;  but  though  Constantine 
was  impatient  to  encounter  the  tyrant,  he  pru- 
dently directed  his  operations  against  another 
army  of  Italians,  who,  by  their  strength  and 
position,  might  either  oppose  his  progress,  or, 
in  case  of  a  misfortune,  might  intercept  his 
retreat.  Ruricus  Pompeianus,  a  general  distin- 
guished by  his  valour  and  ability,  had  under  his 
command  the  city  of  Verona,  and  all  the  troops 
that  were  stationed  in  the  province  of  Yenetia. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  Constan tine  was 
advancing  towards  him,  he  detached  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  which  was  defeated  in  an  en- 
gagement near  Brescia,  and  pursued  by  the 
Gallic  legions  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Verona. 
The  necessity,  the  importance,  and  the  diffi- 
culties, of  the  siege  of  Verona,  immediately  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  sagacious  mind  of  Con- 
stantino^ The  city  was  accessible  only  by  a 
narrow  peninsula  towards  the  west,-  as  the  other 
threesides  were  surrounded  by  the  Adige,  a  rapid 

^  Zosimus  as  well  ai  Ensebios  liasten  from  the  passage  of  the  Alps 
to  the  decisive  action  near  Rome.  We  must  apply  to  the  two  Paae- 
gjrics  for  the  Intermeiliifcte  actions  of  Constantine. 

*  The  Marqnis  'Maffei  has  examined  the  siege  and  battle  of  Verona, 
with  that  degree  of  attention  and  accuracy  wliich  was  dne  to  a  memor- 
able action  that  liappcned  in  bis  native  country.  The  fortifications  of 
that  city,  constructed  by  Gallienns,  were  less  extensive  than  the  mo- 
.dem  walls,  and  tlie  amphitheatre  was  not  Uichided  within  their  circvm- 
ference.    See  Verona  Ulnstrata,  part  i,  p.  142, 150. 
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fiver  which  covered  the  province  of  Venetia,  chap. 
from  wheuce  the  besieged  derived  an  inexhausti-,,,,^ ' 
ble  supply  of  men  and  provisions.    It  was  not 
withoutgfeat  difficulty,  and  after  several  fruitles^^ 
attempts,  that  Constantine  found  means  to  pass 
the  river  at  some  distance  above  the  city,  and  in 
a  place  where  the  torrent  was  less  violent.     He 
then  encompassed  Verona  with  strong  lines, 
pushed  his  attacks  with  prudent  vigour,  and 
repelled  a  desperate  sally  of  Fompeianus.  That 
intrepid  general,  when  he  had  Used  every  means 
of  defence  that  the  strength  of  the  place  or  that 
of  the  garrison  could  afford,  secretly  escaped 
from  Verona,  anxious  tiot  for  his  own  but  for 
the  public  safety.    With  indefatigable  diligence 
be  soon  collected  an  army  sufficient  either  to 
meet  Constantine  in  the  field,  or  to  attack  him 
if  he  obstinately  remained  within  his  lines.  The 
emperor,  attentive  to  the  motions,  and  informed 
of  the  approach,  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  left 
a,  part  of  his  I^ons  to  continue  the  operations 
of  the  siege,  whilst,  at  the  head  of  those  troops 
on  whose  valour  and  fidelity  he  more  particu- 
larly depended,  he  advanced  in  person  to  en- 
gage the  general  of  Maxentius.    The  army  of 
Gaul  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  according 
to  the  usual  practice  of  war ;  but  their  expe- 
rienced leada  percerring  that  the  numbers  of 
the  Italians  fiur  exceeded  his  own,  suddenly 
changed  his  disposition*  and  reducing  the  se- 
cond, extended  the  front  of  his  first    line  to  a 
just  proportion  with  that  of  the  enemy.    Such 
evolutions,  which  only  veteran  troops  can  exo* 

VOL    II  Q 
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CHAP.'  cute  without  confusion  in  a  u>onient  of  danger, 
^l ^"^^ , commonly  prove  decisive:  but  as  this  engage- 
ment began  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and 
was  contested  ^vith  great  obfitinacy  during  the 
whole  night,,  there  was  less  room  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  generals  than  for  the  courage  of  the 
soldiers.  The  return  of  light ,  displayed  the 
victory  of  Constantino,^  ajid  a  fi^ld  of  carnage 
covered  vnth.  many  thous^rnds^pf  the  vanquish- 
ed Italians,  l^heir  general,  Popipeiaiius,  was 
found  among  the  slain;. Verona  immejdiately 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  garrison  was 
made  prisoners  of  war."  When  the  officers  of 
the  victorious  army  congratulated  their  master 
on  this  important  success,  they  ventured  to  add 
some  respectful  complaints,  of  such  a  nature, 
however,  as  the  most  jealou/y  monarchs  will  lis- 
ten to  without  displeasure.  They  represented 
to  Constantine;  that,  not  contented  with  per- 
forming all  the  du^es  of  a  commander,  he  had 
exposed  his  own  person  with  an  excess  of  valour 
which  almost  degenerated  into  rashness ;  and 
they  conjured  hin>.  for  the  future  to  pay  more 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  a  life,  in  which  the 
safety  of  Rome  and  of  the  empire  was  involved/ 
Md^f^  While  Constantine  signalized  his  conduct  and 
ofMvusn.  valour  in  the  field,  the  sovereign  of  Italy  appear- 
ed insepsible  of  the  calamities  and  danger  of  a 
civil  war  which  raged  in  the  heistr^  of  hia  domi- 
'  ■  '     •         ,  i    .    , 

"  They  wanted  chaiiu  for  so  great  a  multitade  of  captives  ;  and  the 
whole  covDdil  wai  fttt  a  loit ;  %nt  the  sagadoils  eon^tteror  imagined  the 
happy  expedient  of  convertipg  into  feUcn  the  swonlt  «f  Ihe  ▼a«<|nkb* 
ed.    Panegyr.  Vet.  ix,  11. 

*  Paoegyr.  Veter.  ix,  10.  ' 
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aioiis.     Pleasure  was  still  the  only  basiness  of  Chap. 

Maxentijus.     Concealing,  or  at  least  attempting  J \., 

to  conceal,  from  the  public  knowledge  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  arms,''  he  indulged  himself  in 
a  vain  confidence^  which  deferred  the  remedies 
of  the  approaching  eyil,  without  deferring  the 
evil  itself.^  The  rapid  progress  of  Oonstan- 
tine*>  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  awaken  him  from 
this  fatal  security  r  he  flattered  himself,  that  his 
wdil-known  liberality,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  name,  which  had  already  delivered  him 
from  two  ihvasioils,  would  dissipate  with  'the 
same  facility  the  retieUious  «urmy  of  Gaul.  The 
officers  of  experience  and  ability,  who  had  served 
under  the  batmers  Of  Ml^inuan,  wei«e  «tt  lengt^ , 
compelled  to  inform  his'  effeminate  son  of  the^ 
imminent  danger  to  jvhich  he  was  reduced ;  and, 
with  a  freedom  th^t  at  Once  surprised  and  con- 
vinced him,  to  urgfe  the  necessity , of  preventing 
his  ruiq,  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  remaining 
power.  The  test»toces  of  Maxentius,  both  of 
men  and  mOney,  were  i^U  considerable.  The 
praBtorian  gti^rds  felt  how  strongly  their  own 
interest  and  safety  were  connected  with  his  cause; 
and  a  third  army  was  sOon  collected,  more  nu-  • 
merous  than  those  which  had  been  lost  in  the 
battles  of  Turin  arid  Verona.    It  was  far  from 

°  litem  cilamitatam,  svanim  indices  snppiimebat.  Panegyr.  Vet. 
ix,  16.  ' 

*  Rcmedim  malornm  p«tini  q«am  maki  diffeKbat,  it  the  fine  peosnre 
which  .Tacitus  passes  on  the  supine  indolence  of  Vitellios. 

^  The  marquM  Maffei  has  made  it  extremely  probable  that  Constan- 
tine  was  still  at  Verona,  the  Ist  of  September  a.  d.  S12,  and  that  the 
memorable  era  of  the  iadictions  was  dated  fcom  his  conquest  of  the 
Citalploe  Gaul. 
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CHAP,  the  iDtention  of  the  emperor  to  lead  his  troops  in     ^ 
^*^ '  ,  person.    A  stranger  to  the  exercises  of  war,  he 


trembled  at  the  apprehension\>fBO  dangerous  a 
contest ;  and  as  fear  is  commonly  superstitious, 
he  listened  with  melancholy  attention  to  the  ru- 
mours of  omens  and  presages  which  seemed  to 
menace  his  life  and. empire.  Shame  at  length 
supplied  the  place  of  courage,  and  forced  him  tb 
take  the  field.  He  was  unable  to  sustain  the 
contempt  of  the  Roman  people.  The  circus 
resounded  with  their  indignant  clamours,  and 
they  tumultuously  besieged  the  gates  of  the  pa- 
lace, reproaching  the  pusillanimity  of  their  in- 
dolent sovereign,  and  celebrating  the  heroic  spirit 
of  Constantine/  Before  Maxentius  left  Rome, 
be  consulted  the  Sibyline  books.  The  guardians 
of  these  ancient  oracles  were  as  well  yersed  in 
the  arts  of  this  world,  as  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  secrets  of  &te ;  and  they  re.tumed  him  a 
very  prudent  answer,  which  might  adapt  itself 
to  the  event,  and  secure  their  reputation  what- 
ever should  be  the  chance  of  arms.' 
Y}^^^     The  celerity  of  Constantino's  march  has  been 


line  new  comparod  to  the  rapid  conquest  of  Italy  by  the 
A.  D.  SIS,  first  of  the  Caesars ;  nor  is  the  flattering, parallel 
28111  Oct  repugnant  to  the  truth  of  history,  since  no  more 
than  fifty-eight  days  elapsed  between  the  surren- 
der of  Verona  and  the  final  decision  of  the  war. 
Constantine  had  always  apprehended  that  the 
tyrant  would  consult  the  dictates  of  fear,  and 
perhaps  of  prudence;  and  that,  instead  of  risk- 

'  Set  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi,  16.    Lactantiiu,  de  M.  P.  c.  44. 
'  Illo  die  hostem  RomaDorun  eue  peritamm.     The  vaoquisbed 
prioce  became  of  coime  the  eii<>my  of  Roaic.. 
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ing  his  last  hopes  in  a  general  engagement,  he  chap. 
would  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Rome,, ^,,*,^ 
His  ample  magazine  secured  him  against  the 
danger  of  famine ;  and  as  the  situation  of  Con- 
stantine  admitted  not  of  delay,  he  might  have 
been  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  destroying 
with  fire  and  sword  the  imperial  city,  the  noblest 
reward  of  his  victory,  and  the  deliverance  of 
which  had  been  the  motive,  or  rath^  indeed 
tbepretence,  of  the  civil  war/  It  was  with  equal 
surprise  and  pleasure,  that  on  his  arrival  at  a 
place  called  Saxa  Rubra,  about  nine  miles  from 
Rome,*  he  discovered  the  army  of  Maxentius 
prepared  to  give  him  battle/  Their  long  front 
filled  a  very  spacious  plain,  and  their  deep  array 
reached  to  the  banks  of  theTyber,  which  covered 
their  rear,  and  forbade  their  retreat.  We  are 
informed,  and  we  may  believe,  that  Constantino 
disposed  his  troops  vnth  consummate  skill,  and 
that  he  chose  for  himself  the  post  of  honour  and 
danger.  Distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  his 
arras,  he  charged  in  person  the  cavalry  of  his 
rival ;  and  his  irresistible  attack  determined  the 
fortune  of  the  day.    The  cavalry  of  Maxentius 

«  See  Psknegyr.  Vet.  ix,  16,  x,  17.  The  former  of  thew  ormtort  mag • 
nifict  tiie  kordet  of  com  which  Mucntiiit  had  collected  from  Africa 
and  the  islands.  And  yet,  if  there  As  any  tmth  in  the  scarcity  mention* 
ed  by  finsebius  (in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i,  c  M),  the  imperial  granaries 
most  have  been  open  only  to  the  soldiers. 

"  Mazentins. . .  .tandem  nrbe  in  Ssaw  Ka^  milUa  feime  norem  »- 
genime  progrcssns.  Aorettas  Victor.  See  Cdlarins  Geogtaph.  Antiq. 
torn,  i,  p.  46t.  8aaa  Rnbra  was  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  Cremera^ 
a  trifling  riwlet,  ninttrated  by  the  Talonr  and  glorious  death  of  the 
three  hundred  Fabii. 

'  The  post  which  Maxentius  had  talien,  with  the  Tyber  ia  his  nm 
ii  f  cry  clearly  described  by  the  two  Panegyrists,  iz,  16,  z,  U. 
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CHAP,  yfvas  principally  composed  either  of  unweildy 
.,SL..  cuirassiers,  or  of  light  IVfoors  and  Numidiaus. 
They  yielded  to  the  vigour  o^  the  Gallic  horse, 
which  possessed  more  activity  than  the  one,  more 
firmness  than  the  other.  The  defeat  of  the  two 
wings  left  the  infantry  without  any  protection  on 
its  flanks,  and  the  nndisciplined  Italians  fled 
Without  reluctance  from  the  standard  of  a  tyrant 
whom  they  had  always  hated,  and  whom  they 
no  longer  feared.  The  praetorians,  conscious 
that  their  offences  were  beyon4  the  reach  of 
mercy,  were  animated  by  revenge  and  despair. 
Notwithstanding  their  repeated  efforts,  those 
brave  veterans  were  unable  to  recover  the  ^ir 
tory;  they  obtained,  however,  an  hotioiirable 
death ;  and  it  was  observed  that  their  bodies 
^  covered  the  same  ground  which  had  bcaen  occu- 
pied by  their  ranks.^  The  confusion  then  W 
came  general ;  and  the  dismayed  troops  of  Max- 
entius,  pursued  by  an  implacable  enemy,  rushed 
by  thousands  into  the  deep  and  rapid  stream  of 
the  Tyber.  The  emperor  himself  attempted  to 
escape  back  into  the  city  over  the  Mil  vian  bridge; 
but  the  crowds  which  pressed  together  through 
that  narrow  passage,  forced  him  into  the  river, 
where  he  was  immediately  drowned  by  the  weight 
of  his  armour.'      His  body,  which  had  sunk 

7  Exceptla  ^atcocinii  .illins  primij^  auctoribus,  qai  cletperal&  venii 
locnn  qnem  pngoaB  smupscrant  t^xere  corporibns.    Panegyr.  Vet. 

*  A  very  idle  rnmoor  soon  prevailed,  that  Maxentiiis,  who  had  not 
taken  any  precaution  for  bis  own  retreat,  bad  contrived  a  very  artfal 
mare  to  destroy  tbe  army  of  tbc  pnrsners ;  bnt  that  the  wooden  bridge 
which  was  to  have  been  loosened  on  the  apprbacb  of  Conslantine,  un- 
InckUv  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  the  flyuig  Italians.    M,  de 
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very  deep  into  thfe  mud,  was  fowid  with  some  chap. 
difficulty  the  next  day.    The  .$ight  of  his  head,  ,,^;!^'^,^- 
wb^n  it  "vras  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
convinced  tbem  of  their  deliveranee,  and  admo- 
nished them  to  receive,  wiibhi^damations  of 
loyatty  and  gratitude,  the  fertunata C!onstautine, 
who  thus  achierved  by  his  valour  and  ability  the 
most  splendid  enterprise  of  his.life/ 
•  In  the  use  of  victory,  ConstauUne  neither  de-  His  re- 
served  the  praise  of  clem^ney^  nor.  incurred  the  ^*^p**°*'- 
censure  of  immoderate.rigoiu.^   He  inflicted  the 
same  treatment  to  M^hich  a  d^eat  would  have 
exposed  his  own  person  and  family ;  put  to  death 
the  two  sons  of  the  tyrant,  and  carefully  extir- 
pated his  whole  race.    The  most  distinguished 
adherents  of  Maxentius  must  have  expected  to 
share  his  fate,  as  they  had  shared  his  prosperity 
and  his  crimes ;  but  when  the  Roman  people 
loudly  demanded  a  greater  number  of  victims, 
the  conqueror  resisted,  with  firmness  and  huma- 
nity, those  servile  clamours,  which  were  dictated 

TUlemont  (Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  torn,  iv,  part  i,  p.  676)  vety  scriomly 
enmliMt  whether,  in  eontradictloii  to  common  Mnse,  the  testimony  of 
Ufebius  and  Zosimos  op^ht  to  prevail  over  the  silence  of  Lactantius, 
Nazarins,  and  the  anonymous,  but  contemporary,  orator  who  compof- 
cd  the  ninth  paoeiryric*  '    , 

^  Zotimns,  Lii,  p.  86-88,  and  the  two  Panegyrics,  the  former  of  which 
was  pronounced  a  few  months  afterwards,  afford  the  clearest  notion  of 
(his  great  battle.  Lacthntlm,  EMBel>iiti,  and  eveik  the  (pitomes,  rap- 
ply  seYcnl  nseftd  hints.  «.         ,    . 

^  Zosimns,  the  enemy  of  Constantine,  allows  (1.  it,  p.  88),  that  only  a 
few  of  the  friends  of  Maxentivs  were  pat  to  death ;  bat  we  nay  rtnadE 
the  expresrive  passage  of  Nanrios  (Panegyr.  Vet.  x,  6),  Omnibus  qui 
labeiactari  statom  ejus  poterant  earn  stirpe  dclctis.  .  The  other  orator 
(Panegyr.  V^et.  ix,  20,  21)  con  ten  In  himself  wifli  observing,  that  C^n- 
stantine,  whenhe  entered  Rome, did  not  imitate  the  cruel  massacres  of 
Cinua,  of  Marttis,  or  of  S^IUi. 
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CHAP,  by  flattery  as  well  bb  by  resentoient  Infonnem 
«.^.«./.,.were  punished  and  discouraged;  the  innocoat, 
who  had  suffered  under  the  late  tyranny,  were 
recalled  from  exile,  and  restored  to  their  e8tete»» 
A  general  act  of  oblivion  quieted  the  minds  aad 
settled  the  property  of  the  people,  both  in  Italy 
and  in  Africa/    The  first  time  that  Constantine 
honoured  the  senate  with  his  presence,  he  reca* 
pitulated  his  own  services  and  exploits  in  a  om- 
dest  oration,  assured  that  illustrious  order  of  his 
sincere  regard,  and  promised  to  re-establish  its 
ancient  dignity  and  privileges.     The  grateful 
senate  repaid  these  unmeaning  professions  by  the 
empty  titles  of  honour,  inrhich  it  was  yet  in  their 
power  to  bestow;  and  without  presuming  to  ratify 
the  authority  of  Constantine,  they  passed  a  decree 
to  assign  him  the  first  rank  among  the  three 
Augmtij   who   governed  the   Roman   world/ 
Games  end  festivals  were  instituted  to  preserve 
the  fame  of  his  victory;  and  several  edifices,  rais* 
ed  at  the  expence  of  Maxentius,  were  dedicated 
to  the  honour  of  his  successful  riva].    The  tri 
umphal  arch  of  Constantine  still  remains  a  me* 
lancholy  proof  of  the  decline  of  the  arts,  and  a 
singular  testimony^  the  meanest  vanity.     As 
it  was  not  possible  to  find  in  the  capital  of  the 
empire  a  sculptor  who  was  capable  of  adorning 
that  public  monument,  the  arch  of  Trajan,  with- 
out any  respect  either  for  his  memory  or  for  the 

*  S«c  the  two  PuMgyriM,  and  Ihe  laws  ofiliis  and  the  eotnlng  year, 
.    in  the  l-hcodoaaa  Code. 

«  Pancgyr.  Vet  is,  S».  Laetantiot  de  M.  P.  c.  44.  Bfaximin,  who 
WM  confeuedly  the  eMott  CMar,  claimed,  with  fome  show  of  rra«P«^ 
ik"  ^rst  rank  anong  the  Angntti, 


diictat 
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roles  of  propria,  vfbs  stripped  of  ifs  most  ele-  chap. 
gant  figures.  The  diffctreQce  of  times  and  per-^^J]['^^^ 
SOBS,  of  actions  and  characters,  was  totally 
d]OT^[arded«  The  Parthian  captives  appear 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  prince  who  never  car- 
ried his  arms  beyond  the  Euphrates;  and  curi- 
oas  antiquarians  can  stilLdiscovar  Uie  head  of 
Trajan  on  the  trophies  of  Constant^e.  The 
new  ornaments  which  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce between  the  vacancies  of  ancient  sculpture 
an  executed  in  the  rudest  and  most  unskilful 
manner.* 

The  &ial  abolition  of  the  pr»tdrian  guards 
Was  a  measure  of  prudence  as  well  as  of  revenge. 
Those  haughty  troops,  whose  numbers  and  pri- 
vileges bad  been  restored,  and  even  augmented, 
oy  Maxentius,  w^  for  ever  suppressed  by  Con-* 
stantine.  Their  fortified  camp  was  destroyed; 
and  the  few  praetorians  who  had  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  sword,  were  dispersed  among  the  le- 
gions, and  banished  to  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire, where  they  might  be  serviceable  without 
again  becoming  dangerous/  By  suppressing  the 
troops  which  were  usually  stationed  in  Rome, 
Constantine  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  the  dignity 
of  the  senateand  people,  and  thedisarmed  capital 
was  exposed  without  protection  to  the  insults  or 

*  Adhnc  cmicu  open  qm  magnifice  cowtraxerat,  nrbit  fanmn,  atqtie 
bnUkam,  Flavii  meritb  patm  Mcravere.  Anrdioi  Victor.  With 
itgard  to  the  theft  of  Tf^aa's  tiopbiet,  eoiiMilt  Ftamioiiu  Vacca,  apwl 
MombaeoD,  Diarinm,  ItaUeam,  p.  860,  aod  f  Antiqait^  ExpUqu^  of  i 

the  latter,  torn.  W,  p.  171.  ^ 

'  Pnitori«  kgionet  ac  saMdia  fiusfionlbaf  aptiora  qoaa  arbi  Rom, 
sablata  penitat ;  raBal  araia  atqee  asos  faidDmcnti  militaris.  AofcKat 
Victor.  ZoMrans  (I.  ti,  p.  89)  mentiom  ihU  lact  as  an  historiao,  and  it 
it  rtry  poaipoafly  ectebcated  io  the  ninth  Panegyric* 
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CHAP,  neglect  of  its  distant  master.  We  may  observe, 
.that  in  this  last  effort  to  preserve  their  expirmg 
freedom,  the  Romans,  from  the  apptehensiofi  ef 
a  tribute,  had  raised' Maxentius  ta  the  throne. 
He  exacted  that  tribute  from  the  seiiate  uader 
the  name  of  a  free' gift-  They  Bto|>loped  the 
assistance  of  Constaiitine;  He  Vi!btiqui8bed  the 
tyrant,  acnd  converted  th^  ftfee  gift  feto  a  per- 
petual  tax.  The  sfetiatOr&,  accor*<i^  to  ttie  de- 
claration Vhich  w^s  riB(j[iilreff  of^  their  propcfrty, 
were  divided  into  seVeral  clteiiisO ''The  most 
opulent  paid  annually  eight  pounds  of  gold,  the 
next  class  paid  four,  'th6  last'  tWo,  and  those 
whose  poverty  might  have  claimed  an  exemp- 
tion, were  assessed,  howevel','at  seven  pieces 
of  gold.  Besides  the  regular  ^membfers  of  the 
senate,  their  sons,  their  descendants,  and  even 
their  relations,  enjoyed  the  vain  privileges,  and 
supported  the  heavy  burdens,  of  thei^enatorial  or- 
der; nor  will  it  any  longer  excite  our  surprise, 
that  Constantino  sbould  be  attentive  to  increase 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  included  under 
,  so  usefril  a  description.'  After  the  death  of  Max- 
entius, the  victorious  emperor  passed  no  more 
than  two  or  three  months  in  Rome,  which  he 
visited  twice  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to 
celebrate  the  solemn  festivals  of  the  tenth  and  of 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.     Gonstantine  was 

*  Ex  omnibns  proYineiis  optimates  yrf^<M  Curia  tim  ptgnerRveris ; 
ut  senalfts  dignitas .  • . .  ex  totint  orbis  flore  comiBteret.  Nasarim  in 
Panegyr.  Vet.  x,  S5.  The  word  ffignentoeriM  mtglit^aliXMMt^seem  malici- 
ously  chosen.  Concerning  the  senatoral  tax,  see  SSoaimaa,  I.  il,  p.  115 
the  second  title  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  with  Gode- 
frb>*s  Commentary,  and  Memoires  de  rAcadeinie  des  Imcriptioaii, 
torn,  xxviii,  p.  7S0. 
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almost  perpetually  in  motion,  to  exercise  the  !e-  chap. 
gions,  or  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  provinces.  ^,,^1*,,, 
Treves,  Milan,  Aquileia,  Sermium,  Naissus,  and 
Thessalodica,  were  the  occasionfir  plaees  of  his 
residence  till  he  founded  a  new^ome  on  the 
confines  of  Europe  and  Asia.^       .' 

Before  Constantine  marched  into  Italy,  he  had  his  tin. 
secured  the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  JJ^f^Jl,* 
of  Licinius,  the  Illyrian  emperor.    'He  had  pro-  ^. ».  siit 
mised  his  sister  Constantia  in  marriage  to  fliat    *^  * 
prince ;  but  the  celeljration  of  the  nuptials  was 
deferred  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  and 
the  interview  of  the  two  emperors  at    Milan, 
which  was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  appeared 
to  eement  the  union  of  their  families  and  in- 
terests.*   In  the  midst  of  the  public  festivity 
they  were  suddenly  obliged  to  take  leave  of  each 
other.      An  inroad  of.  the  Franks  summoned 
Constantine  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  hostile  ap-- 
proach  of  the  sovereign  of  Asia  demanded  the 
immediate  presence  of  Licinius.     Maximin  had  War  bo. 
been  the  secret  ally  of  Maxentius;  and  without  Maxiniin 
being  discouraged  by  his  fate,  he  resolved  to  nh?«,^**^*" 
try  the  fortune  of  a  civil  war.     He  moved  out  ^'  **•  *** 
of  Syria  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia  in         i 
the  depth  of  winter.  The  season  was  severe  and 
tempestuous;  great  numbers  of  men  as  well  as 

*  ProB  tbtt  TheodOftian  Code,  ^e  may  now  begin  (o  trar<*  the  mo- 
tioiM  of  the  emperors;  bat  the  dates  botfa  of  time  9nd  place  have  fre- 
qn^CDtly  been  altered  by  tbe  bareletsnesftvf  transcribers. 

*  Zosimasfl.  ji,  p.  80)  observes,  that  before  the -^war  the  sitter  of 
Constantine  had  been  betrothed  tolicinins.  ilccording  to  the  younger 
Victor,  Diocletian  was  invited  to  the  nuptials;  but  having  ventured 
to  plead  his  age  anci  infinnities,  he  r^rrrived  a  second  letter  filled  with 
reproaches  for  his  supposed  partiality  to  the  canse  of  Maxentius  and 
Maximin. 
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CHAP,  horses  perished  in  the  snow ;  and  as  the  roads 
*....  J..,  ^ere  broken  up  by  incessantrains,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  behind  him  a  considerable  part  of  the 
heaLYj  baggage,  which  was  unable  to  follow  the 
rapidity  of  his  forced  marches.  By  this  extra- 
ordinary  effort  of  diligence,  he  arrived,  with  a 
harrassed  but  formidable  army,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  b^ore  the  lieutenants 
of  licinius  were  apprised  of  his  hostile  inten- 
tions. Byzantium  surrendered  to  the  power  of 
Maximin,  after  a  si^e  of  eleven  days.  He  was 
detained  some  days  under  the  walls  of  Heraclea; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  taken  possessioti  of  that 
city,  than  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence, 
that  Licinius  had  pitched  his  camp  at  thedistance 
Tbe  de-  of  ouly  eighteen  miles.  After  a  fruitless  n^o- 
^  ^p">  ciation,  in  which  the  two  princes  attempted  to 
seduce  the  fidelity  of  each  other's  adherents,  they 
had  recourse  to  arms.  The  emperor  of  th?  East 
conunanded  a  disciplined  and  veteran  army  of 
above  seventy  thousand  men ;  aTid  Licinius,  who 
had  collected  about  thirty  thousand  lUyrians, 
was  at  first  oppressed  by  the  superiority  of  num- 
bers. His  military  skill,  and  the  firmness  of  his 
troops,  restored  the  day,  and  obtained  a  decisive 
victory.  The  incredible  speed  which  Maximin 
exerted  in  his  flight  is  much  more  celebrated 
than  his  prowess  in  the  battle.  Twenty-four 
hours  afterwards  he  was  seen  pale,  trembling, 
and  without  his  imperial  ornaments,  at  Nico- 
media,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the 
place  of  his  defeat.  The  wealth  of  Asia  was  yet 
unexhausted ;  and  though  the  flower  of  his  vete- 
rans had  fallen  in  the  late  action,  be  had  still 
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power,  if  he  could  obtain  time,  to  draw  very  chap. 
uamerous  levies  from  Syria  and  Egypt.    But  he . 


survived  hismisfortuneonly threeorfoiirmonths.  ami  death 
His  death,  which  happened  at  Tarsus,  was  vari-  nw^  ^'^^ 
ously  ascribed  to  despair,  to  poison,  and  to  the  ^^r*^' 
divine  justice.    As  Maximin  was  alike  destitute 
of  abilities  and  of  virtue,  he  was  lamented  nei- 
ther by  the  people  nor  by  the  soldiers.    The 
provinces  of  the  East,  delivered  from  the  terrors 
of  civil  war,  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  autho- 
rity of  Licinius.'' 

The  vanquished  emperor  left  behind  him' two  craeityof 
children,  a  boy  of  about  eight,  and  a  girl  of  ^?"""*- 
about  seven,  years  old.  Their  inoffensive  age 
might  have  excited  compassion;  but  the  com- 
passion of  Licinius  was  a  very  feeble  resource, 
nor  did  it  restrain  him  from  extimguiiking  the 
naine  and  memory  of  his  adversary.  The  death 
of  Severianus  will  admit  of  less  excuse,  as  it  was 
dictated  neither  by  revenge  nor  by  policy.  *  The 
oonqueror  had  never  received  any  injury  from 
thefiither  of  that  unhappy  youth,  and  the  short 
and  obscure  reign  of  Severus  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  empire  was  already  forgotten.  But  the  exe- 
cution of  Candidianus  was  an  act  of  the  blackest 
cruelty  and  ingratitude.  He  was  the  natural  son 
of  Galerius,  the  friend  and  benefoctor  of  Idci- 
nius.  The  prudent  father  had  judged  him  too 
yomig  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  diadem ;  but 
he  hoped  that  under  the  protection  of  princes. 


MBdoM  the  defeat  aad  dcaSi  of  1 
CTcirtB  s  bat  Laetaotfait  ezpatlatctm  llMai(de  M.  P.  c.  45-M>,aierib- 
tag  thMi  ta  the  ■dracaloaa  iBterpoMtioa  of  Heavea.  Udaiat  at  ttet 
taae  waa  one  af  ikt  pratecton  of  the  eharch. 
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CH  Ai\  who  were  indebted  to  his  favour  £»*  the  imperial 
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,...,;^l., purple,  Candidianus  might  pass  a  secure  and 


hojiourablelife.  He  was  now  advancing  towards 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age ;  ahd  Ithe  i^oy aky  of 
his  birdi,  though  unsupported  either  by  nierit 
or  ambition,  was  sufficient  tp  exasperate  the  jea^ 
lous  mind  of  Licinius,^    To  these  innocei^ft  and 
illustrious  victims  of  his  tyrai^y,  we'mubt  add 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  einpei'oi^  Dioeletiani 
,    When  that  prince  conferred  on  Gaierius  the  title 
of  Cssar,  he  had  given  him  in  tnarria^  his 
dai^hter  Valeria,  whose.melancholy  adventures 
mig^t  furoiAh  a  veryisingular'aubjedt  jfor  tragedy  .^ 
ISf c^Ste  ^^^  ^*^  fulfiUied  .arid" evrai  surpassed  the  duties 
of  tbe  em.  of,  a  wife.  .  As  «he  had  not  any  chiMren  herself, 
reXand  shc  coudescen^ed  to  adopt  the  illegitimate  fson 
tiier"^    of  her  hUftbaad ;  and  invariably  displayed  to- 
wards the  uixhappy  Candidianus  the  tenderness 
and  anxiety  of  a.  real  mother.    After  the  death 
of  Gal^riu$,  ^ev  iample.possessions  pirovok^  the 
avaiice,  and  her  personal  attvactidns  exidted  the 
desires,  of  his  successor  Maximin."*    He  had  a 
wife  st^U  §Uiye*  but  divorce  was  permitted  by 
the  RomaRJaw^  and  the  fierce  passions  of  dife 
tyrant  demanded  an  immediate  gratification. 
The  answjer  of  Valeria  was  such  as  becamd  the 

'  Ltetantins  de  M.  P.  c;  SO.    Anreliat  Victor  touches  on  the  differ 
est  condnct  of  licJBii^,  «nd  of  Cooitantine,  xu  the  use  ofjvictory;  ' 

^  The  sensoal  appetites  of  Mazimin  were  gratified. at  the  expe^ce 
4>f  his  salijects. '  His  enntichs,  Who  forced  away  wives  and 'virgins, . 
ex^^Bod  thpiroakcd  channs  with  anxioos  cnriositj,  lest  any  part  of 
their  body  should  be  found  nnworthy  of  the  royal  embraces,  Coy- 
'  ness  and  disdain,  wein  consi^dered  as  treason,  aqd  tt^f  obs^i^ate  fsir  one 
was  condemned  .to  .^  drownec^.  A  cvstom  was  gradnaliy  introdoced, 
that  no  person  should  ma^ry  a  wife  without  tbe  permission  of  the  em- 
peror, *'  ut  ipse  in  omnibus  nuptiis  pratgustator  cssct."  Lactantius,  dc 
M.  P  c.  S8. 
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daughter  anct  widow  of  emperors^  but  it  was  chap. 
tempered  by  the  prudaice  which  her  defence*  ^J^^' 
less  condition  cbonpelledfa^r  to  obBenre.    She       ^^* 
represented  to  'the  persons  whom  Maxirain  had 
employed  on  ^hls  occasion,  *^  thait  eyen  if  ho- 
''  nour  could  permit  a  woman  of  her  character 
''  and  dignity  to  entertain  a  thought  of  second 
''  nuptials,  dedency  at  least  must'  fdrbid  her  to 
'*  listen  to  his  addresses  at  a  time  when  the 
'^  ashes  of  her  husband  and  his  benefietctor  were 
'^  still  warm,  and.  while  the  sorrows  of  her  mind 
''  were  stUl  expressed  by  her  mourning  gar- 
"  ments.    She  ventured  to  declare,  that  she 
''  could  place  Very  little  confidence  in  the  pro- 
''  fessions  of  a  man,  whose  cruel  inconstancy 
''  was  capable  of^repudiating  a  faithful  and  affec- 
**  tionate  wife.'^    On  this  repulse,  the  love  of 
Maximin  was  converted  into  fury;  and  as  wit^ 
uesses  and  judges  were  always  at  his  disposal, 
it  M'as  easy  for  him  to  cover  his  fury  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  legal  proceedings,  and  to  assault  the 
reputation  as  well  as  the  hj^ppiness  o^  Valeria. 
Her  estates  Were  confiscated,  her  eunuchs  and 
domestics  devoted  to  the  most  mhuman  tor- 
tures, and  several  innocent  and  respectable  ma.. 
Irons,  who  were  honoured  with  her  friendship, 
suffered  death,  on  a  false  accusation  of  adul- 
tery.   The  empress  hersel:!^  together  with  her 
mothes  Frisca,  wa9;  cood^mned.tp  c^ile;  and 
as  they  were  ignofluniously  hurried,  from  place, 
to  place  before  they  were  confined  to  a  seques- 
tered village  in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  they  ex- 
posed their  shame  and  distress  to  the  provinces 

■  Lactantias  de  M.  P.  c.  39. 
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CHAP,  of  the  East,  which,  during  thirty  years^  bad  re* 
. .  spected  their  a  ugust  dignity.    Diocletian-  made 
several  ineffectual  efforts  to  alleviate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  daughter;  and,  as  the  last  return 
that  he  expected  for  the  imperial  purple,  which 
he  had  conferred  upon  IMaxinuut  he  entreated 
ftat  Valeria  might  be  permitted  \o  share  his  re- 
tirement of  Salona,  and  to  close  the  eyes  of  her 
afflicted  fiither/    He  entreated,  but  as  he  could 
no  longer  threaten,  his  prayers  were  received 
with  coldness  and  disdain;  and  the  pride  of 
Maximin  wasgratified^  in  treatii^  Diocletian 
as  a  suppliant,  and  his  daughter  as  a  criminal. 
The  death  of  Maximin  seemed  to  assure  the 
empresses  of  a  favourable  alteration  in  their 
fortune.    The  public  disorders  relaxed  the  vi- 
gilance of  their  guard,  and  they  easily  found 
means  Jto  escape  from  the  place  of  their  exile, 
and  to  repair,  though  with  some  precaution, 
and  in  disguise,  to  the  court  of  Licinius.     His 
behaviour,  in  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  and  the 
honourable  reception  which  he  gave  to  young 
Candidianus,  inspired  Valeria  with  a  secret  sa- 
tisfaction, both  on  her  own  account,  and  on  that 
of  her  adopted  son.     But  these  grateful  pros- 
pects were  soon  succeeded  by  horror  and  as- 
tonishment ;  and  the  bloody  executions  which 
stained  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,   sufficiently 
convinced  her,  that  the  throne  of  Maximin  was 
filled  by  a  tyrant  more  inhuman  than  himself. 

Diodctta  at  lift  icat  eognatun  torn,  qnendftn  nifitarem  ac  po- 
tcatca  finm,  to  loterccde  ia  fiiTOor  of  hit  daughter  (Lactaatiat  dc  Mr 
P.  e.  41).  We  are  not  fafficieatly  acqoainted  witli  the  hbtory  of  tboM 
Ifaaet  to  aoiat  oat  the  aenoa  who  wai  employed. 
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Valeria  consulted  her  safety  by  a  hasty  flight,  chap. 

sind,  sitill  acconapanied  by  her  mother  Prisca, /,,^ 

they  wandered  about  fifteen  months i"  through 
the  provinces,  concealed  in  the  disguise  of  ple- 
beian habits.  They  were  at  length  discovered 
at  Thessalonica ;  and  as  the  sentence  of  their 
death  was  already  pronounced,  they  were  imme- 
diately beheaded,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into 
the  sea.  The  people  gazed  on  the  melancholy 
spectacle;  but  their  grief  and  indignation  were 
suppressed  by  the  terrors  of  a  ijiilitary  guard. 
Such  was  the  unworthy  fate  of  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Diocletian.  We  lament  their  mis- 
fortunes; we  cannot  discover  their  crimes;  and 
whatever  idea  we  may  justly  entertain  of  the 
cruelty  of  liicinius,  it  remains  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  he  was  not  contented  with  some 
more  secret  and  decent  method  of  revenge."^ 

The  Roman  world  was  now  divided  between  Q«a"^«'i 
Constantine  and  Licinius,  the  former  of  whom  constan. 
was  master  of  the  West,  and  the  latter  of  the  LiViniiM, 
East.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  *  ^  '^^ 
the  conquerors,  fatigued  with  civil  war,  and  con- 
nected by  a  private  as  well  as  public  alliance, 
would  have  renounced,  or  at  least  would  have  . 

*  *  Vakria  qnoqne  per  variat  provincial  qnindecim'  meiuibus  plebeto 

cult4  pervagata.     Lactantiiu,  de  M.  P.  c.  61.    There  is  some  doubt 

wliether  we  sliould  compate  the  fifteen  months  from  the  moment  of  her  ^ 

eitle,  or  from  that  of  her  escape.    The  expression  ofpenagtUa  seems 

to  denote  the  latter ;  but  in  that  case  we  must  suppose  that  tfie  treatise 

of  Lactanttus  was  written  after  the  first  civil  war  between  Licintns  and 

Constantine.    See  Coper,  p.  254. 

^  Ita  illis  pndicitia  et  conditio  ezitio  fait.  Lactanttus  de  M.  P.  c. 
<1.  He  relates  the  misfortnnes  of  the  innocent  wife  and  danghtcr  of 
Diocletian  with  a  very  nataral  mixture  of  pity  and  exultation. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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CHAP,  suspended,  any  farther  designs  of  ambition;  and 
*.^!^',,.  yet  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
M aximiuy  before  the  victorious  emperors  turned 
their  arms  against  each  other.  The  genius,  the 
'  success,  and  the  aspiring  temper,  of  Constantino 
may  seem  to  mark  him  out  as  the  aggressor ;  but , 
the  perfidious  character  of  Licinius  justifies  the 
most  unfavourable  suspicions;  and  by  the  faint 
light  which  history  reflects  on  this  transaction/ 
we  may  discover  a  conspiracy  fomented  by  his 
arts  against  the  authority  of  his  colleague.  Con- 
stantine  had  lately  given  his  sister  Anastasia  in 
marriage  to  Bassianus,  a  man  of  a  considerable 
family  and  fortune,  and  had  elevated  his  new 
kinsman  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  According  to 
the  system  of  government  instituted  by  Diocle 
.  tian,  Italy,  and  perhaps  Africa,  w^re  designed 
for  his  departments  in  the  empire.  But  the  per- 
formance of  the  promised  favour  was  either  at- 
tended with  so  much  delay,  or  accompanied  with 
so  many  unequal  conditions,  that  the  fidelity  of 
Bassianus  was  alienated  rather  than  secured  by 
the  honourable  distinction  which  he  had  obtain- 
ed. His  nomination  had  been  ratified  by  the  con- 
sent of  Licinius;  and  that  artful  prince,  by  the 
means  of  his  emissaries,  soon  contrived  to  enter 
into  a  secret  and  dangerous  correspondence  with 
the  new  Caesar,  to  irritate  his  discontents,  and 
to  ui^e  him  to  the  rash  eniterprise  of  extorting 
by  violence  what  he  might  in  vain  solicit  from 

''  The  evriout  reader,  who  codsuUb  the  ValeiUn  Fragment,  p.  711, 
will  perhapf  accuse  me  of  giving  a  bold  and  licentions  paraphrase ; 
but  if  he  considers  it  with  attention,  he  wUl  acknowledge  that  my  in- 
terpretation is  probable  and  consistent. 
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the  justice  of  Constantine,    But  the  vigilant  em-  chap. 

peror  discovered  the  conspiracy  before  it  was^, \.^ 

ripe  for  execution;  and  after  solemnly  renounc- 
ing the  alliance  of  Bassianus,  despoiled  him  of 
the  purple,  and  inflicted  the  deserved  punish- 
ment on  his  treason  and  ingratitude.  The 
haughty  refusal  of  Licinius,  when  he  was  re-' 
quired  to  deliver  up  the  criminals,  who  bad 
taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  confirmed  the 
suspicions  already  entertained  of  his  perfidy  ; 
and  the  indignities  offered  at  iBmona,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Italy,  to  the  statues  of  Constantine, 
became  the  signal  of  discord  between  the  two 
princes/ 

The  first  battle  was  fought  near  Cibalis,  a  city  r,„t  civii 
of  Pannonia,  situated  on  the  river  Sfeive,  about  ^^\^^ 
fifty  miles  above  Sirmium.*    From  the  inconsi-  ^^m 
derable  forces  which  in  this  important  contest  cibaiiN, 
two  such  powerful  monarchs  brought  into  the  stVoctf 
field,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  one  was  sud- 
denly provoked,  and  that  the  other  was  unex- 
pectedly surprised.     The  emperor  of  the  West 
had  only  twenty  thousand,  and  the  sovereign  of 
the  East  no  more  than  five  and  thirty  thousand, 

*  The  sitnation  of  .£mona,  or,  as  it  U  now  called,  Laybach,  Id  Car 
aiola  (d^A-Dville  Geographie  Ancienoe,  torn,  i,  p.  187),  may  saggest  a 
coajectnre.  As  it  lay  Co  the  north-east  of  the  Jolian  Alps,  that  in- 
portant  territory  became  a  aataial  object  of  dispute  between  the  sore* 
reigns  of  Italy  and  oi  lUyricnm.   * 

'  Cibatis  or  Cibaloe  (whose  name  is  still  pmerred  in  the  obcare 
ruins  of  Swilei)  was  situated  about  ^^y  miles  from  Slrmiam,  the 
capital  ol  niyriciim,  and  aboot  one  hnndred  from  Tanmnum,  or 
Belgrade,  and  the  conflax  of  the  Danobe  and  the  Save.  The  Ro- 
man gariisoo  and  cities  on  those  rivers  are  finely  illostrated  by  M. 
d*AnviUe,  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  l*Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xxvi-i. 
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CHAP,  meiiv .  The  inferiority  of  number  was,  however, 
.-^1,,-./-.^ compensated  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground. 
Constantine  had  taken  post  in  a  defile  about  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  between  a  steep  hill  and  a  deep 
morass,  and  in  that  situation  he  steadily  expect- 
ed and  repulsed  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy. 
He  pursued  his  success,  and  advanced  into  the 
plain.  But  the  veteran  legions  of  Illyricum  ral- 
lied under  the  standard  of  a  leader  who  had 
been  trained  to  arms  in  the  school  of  Probus 
and  Diocletian.  The  missile  weapons  on  both 
sides  were  soon  exhausted;  the  two  armies, 
with  equal  valour,  rushed  to  a  closer  engage- 
ment of  swords  and  spears,  and  the  doubtful 
contest  had  already  lasted  from  the  dawn  of 
the  day  to  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  when  the 
right  wing,  which  Constantine  led  in  person, 
made  a  vigorous  and  decisive  charge.  The  ju- 
dicious retreat  of  Licinius  saved  the  remainder 
of  his  troops  from  a  total  defeat ;  but  when  he 
computed  his  loss,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  he  thought  it  unsafe  to 
pass  the  night  in*  the  presence  of  an  active  and 
victorious  enemy.  Abandoning  his  camp  and 
magazines,  he  marched  away  with  secrecy  an 
diligence  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  part  of  his^ 
cavalry,  and  was  soon  removed  beyond  the  dan- 
ger of  a  pursuit.  His  diligence  preserved  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  his  treasures,  which  he  had 
deposited  at  Sirmium.  Licinius  passed  through 
that  city,  and  breaking  down  the  bridge  on  the 
Save,  hastened  to  collect  a  new  army  in  Dacia 
and  Thrace.     In  his  flight  he  bestowed  the  pre- 
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carious  title  of  Cssar  on  Valens,  his  general  of  chai«. 
the  Illyrian  frontier."  ..?!L., 

The  plain  of  Mardia  in  Thrace  was  the  theatre  Battle  of 
of  a  second  battle  no  less  obstinate  and  bloody  ^*"*»»- 
than  the  former.  The  troops  on  both  sides  dis- 
played the  same  valour  and  discipline;  and  the 
victory  was  once  more  decided  by  the  superior  . 
abilities  of  Constaqtine,  who  directed  a  body  of 
five  thousand  men  to  gain  an  advantageous  height, 
from  whence  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  they 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  made  a  very 
considerable  slaughter.  The  troops  of  Licinius, 
however,  presenting  a  double  front,  still  main* 
tained  their  ground,  till  the  approach  of  night 
put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  secured  their  re- 
treat towards  the  mountains  of  Macedonia.' 
The  loss  of  two  battles,  and  of  his  bravest  ve- 
terans, reduced  the  fierce  spirit  of  Licinius  to 
sue  for  peace.  His  ambassador  Mistrianus  was 
admitted  to  the  audience  of  Constantine;  he 
expatiated  on  the  common  topics  of  moderation 
and  humanity,  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  vanquished ;  represented,  in  the 
most  insinuating  language,  that  the  event  of  the 
war  was  still  doubtful,  whilst  its  inevitable  ca- 
lamities were  alike  pernicious  to  both  the  con- 
tending parties ;  and  declared,  that  he  was  au- 
thorised to  propose  a  lasting  and  honourable 

«  *  Zotimiu  (I  ii,  p.  90,  01)  gives  a  very  particohur  account  of  this 
battle ;  bat  the  descriptions  of  Zosimos  are  rhetorical  rather  than 
niUtary. 

'  Zosimns,  1.  ii,  p.  02, 03.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  713.  The  epitomes 
furnish  some  circumstauces ;  but  they  frequently  confound  the  tw*>  vaff» 
between  Liciuiua  aud  Constantine. 
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CHAP,  peace  in  the  name  of  the  two  emperors  his  nias- 
^!y.'..vters.  Constantine  received  the  mention  of  Va- 
lens  with  indignation  and  contempt.  "  It  was 
**  not  for  such  a  purpose,"  he  sternly  replied, 
**  that  we  have  advanced  from  the  shores  of  the 
**  westwn  ocean  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
'*  combats  and  victories,  that,  after  rejecting  an 
"  ungrateful  kinsman,  we  should  accept  for  our 
*•  colleague  a  contemptible  slave.  The  abdica- 
"  tron  of  Valens  is  the  first  article  of  the  treaty.'^ 
It  was  necessary  to  accept  this  humiliating  con- 
dition ;  and  the  unhappy  Valens,  after  a  rdgn  of 
a  few  days,  was  deprived  of  the  purple  and  of 
his  life.  As  soon  as  this  obstacle  was  removed; 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  world  was  easily 
restored.  The  successive  defeats  of  Licinius  had 
ruined  his  forces,  but  they  had  displayed  his 
courage  and  abilities.  His  situation  was  almost 
desperate,  but  the  efforts  of  despair  are  some- 
times formidable ;  and  the  good  sense  of  Con- 
stantine preferred  a  great  and  certain  advantage 
Treaty  or  to  a  third  trial  of  the  chance  of  arms.  "  He  con- 
December  sented  to  leave  his  rival,  or,  as  he  again  styled 
Licinius,  his  friena  and  brother,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt ; 
but  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Da- 
cia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  yielded  to 
*    the  Western  empire :  and  the  dominions  of  Con- 

^  Petnis  Patricias  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p..27.  If  itsboald  betliougEt 
that  yufACf^s  signifies  more  properly  a  son-in-law,  we  might  conjecture 
that  C4>nstantine,  assuming  the' name  as  well  as  the  duties  cf  a  father, 
bad  adopted  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  the  children  of  Theodora. 
Bot  in  the  best  authors  yf*^  sometimes  signifies  a  husband,  sometime* 
a  father- in-law,  and  sometimes  a  ki*isman  in  general.  5ce  Spanh«lm 
Observat.  ad  Julian.  Orat.  i,  p.  72. 
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stautme  now  extended  from  the  confides  of  Cale-  chai>. 
donia  to  the  extremity  of  Peloponnesus.   It  was  ^ 


stipulated  Jby  the.  same  treaty,  that  three  royal 
youths,  the  sons  oftheemperors,  should  be  called 
to  the  hopes  of  the  succession.  Crispus  and  the 
y oungConstantine  were  soon  afterwards  declared 
Caesars  in  the  West,  while  the  younger  Liciuius 
was  inyested  with  the  same  dignity  in  the  East. 
In  this  double  proportion  of  honours,  the  con^- 
queror  asserted  the  superiority  of  his  arms  and 
power." 

The  reconciliation  of Constantiheand  Licinius,  Genmi 
though  it  was  embittered  by  resentment  and  jea-  £1^3*"^ 
lousy,  by  the  remembrance  of  recent  injuries,  Congtao- 
and  by  the  apprehension  of  future  dangers,  main-  a.  d!  315-* 
tained,  however,  above  eight  years,  the  tran-  ^^* 
quillity  of  the  Roman  world.  As  a  very  regular 
series  of  the  imperial  laws  commences  about  this 
period,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  transcribe  the 
civil  regulations  which  employed  the  leisure  of 
Constantine.     But  the  most  important  of  his 
institutions  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
new  system  of  policy  and  religion,  which  was 
not  perfectly  established  till  the  last  and  peace- 
ful years  of  his  reign.     There  are  many  of  his 
laws,  which,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  rights 

*  Zosimiit,  1.  ii,  p.  93.  Anonym.  Valesiaa,  p.  713.  Eutropiiis, 
X,  V.  Aarelias  Victor.  Easeb.  in  Chron.  S.osonieD,  1.  i,  c.  2.  Fonr  of 
tlieffe  writeiB  affirm  that  the  promotion  of  |he  Caesars  was  aii  article 
of.  Che  treaty.  It  is,  bowever,  certain,  that  the  younger  Q:onfitantiue 
and  Licinius  were  not  yet  bom ;  and  that  i*  is  highly  probable  that  the 
prMuotion  was  made  the  Isl  of  March,  a.  d.  317.  The  treaty  had  pro- 
bably stipulated  that  two  Caesars  might  be  created  by  the  Western,  and 
one  only  by  the  Eastern,  emperor ;  but  each  of  them  reserved  to  him* 
sdf  the  choice  of  the  persons.  i 
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CHAP,  and  property  of  Individ  aals,  and  the  practice  of 
^s^...l^.^  the  bar,  are  more  properly  referred  to  the  private 
than  to  the  public  jurisprudence  of  the  empire; 
and  he  published  many  edicts  of  so  local  and 
temporary  a  nature,  that  they  would  ill  deserve 
the  notice  of  a  general  history.  Two  laws,  how- 
ever, may  be  selected  from  the  crowd ;  the  one 
for  its  importance,  the  other  for  its  singularity ; 
the  former  for  its  remarkable  benevolence,  the 
hXt&t  for  it  excessive  severity.     1.  The  horrid 
practice,  so  familiar  to  the  ancients,  of  exposing 
or  murdering  their  new-born  infants,  was  be* 
come  every  day  more  frequent  in  the  provinces, 
and  especially  in  Italy.     It  was  the  effect  of  dis- 
tress; and  the  distress  was  principally  occasioii- 
ed  by  the  intolerable  burden  of  taxes,  and  by  the 
vexatious  as  well  as  cruel  prosecutions  of  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  against  their  insolvent 
debtors.    The  less  opulent  or  less  industrious 
part  of  mankind,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  an  in- 
crease of  family,  deemed  it  an  act  of  paternal 
tenderness  to  release  their  children  from  the  im- 
pending miseries  of  a  life  which  they  themselves 
were  unable  to  support.    The  humanity  of  Con- 
stantine,  moved,  perhaps,  by  some  recent  and 
extraordinary  instances  of  despair,  engaged  him 
to  address  an  edict  to  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  and 
afterwards  of  Africa,  directing  immediate  and 
sufficient  relief  to  be  given  to  those  parents  who 
should  produce  before  the  magistrates  the  chil- 
dren whom  their  own  poverty  would  riot  allow 
.    them  to  educate.      But  tiie  promise  was  too 
liberal,  and  the  provision  too  vat? ue,  to  effect  any 
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general  or  pennanent  benefit/  The  law,  though  chap. 
it  may  merit  some  praise,  served  rather  to  di»-^^^,,,,',,/ 
play  thaa  toalleviate  the  public  distress.  It  still 
remains  an  authentic  monument  to  contradict 
and  confound  those  venal  praters,  who  were  too 
well  satisfied  with  their  own  situation  to  disco- 
ver either  vice  or  misery  under  the  government 
of  a  generous  sovereign.*    2.  The  laws  of  Con- 
stantine  against  rapes  were  dictated  with  very 
little  indulgence  for  the  most  amiable  weaknes- 
ses of  human  nature;  since  the  description  of 
that  crime  was  applied  not  only  to  the  brutal 
violence  which  compelled,  but  even  to  the  gentle 
seduction  which  might  persuade,  an  unmarried 
woman,  under  the  age  of  twenty-five;  to  leave  the 
hcuHe  of  her  parents.  **  The  successful  ravisher 
**  was  punished  with  deaths  and  as  if  simple 
**  death  was  inadequate  to  the  enormity  of  his 
"  guilt,  he  was  either  burnt  aJive,   or  torn  in 
"  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre. 
"  The  virgin's  declaration  that  she  had  been 
"  carried  away  with  her  ovm  consent,  instead  of 
'*  saving  her  lover,  exposed  her  to  share  his  fate. 
''  The  duty  of  a  public  prosecution  was  intrusted 
'^  to  the  parents  of  the  guilty  or  unfortunate 
'*  maid ;  and  if  the  sentiments  of  nature  pre* 
'^vailed  on  them  to  dissemble  the  injury,  and 
"  to  repair  by  a  subsequent  marriage  the  honour 
"  of  their  family,  they  were  themselves  punished 

*  Codex  Theodoaian.  1.  xi,  tit.  27,  torn,  iv,  p.  188,  with  Oodefroy^t 
obscrvatiions.    See  likewise  1.  ▼,  tit,  7,  8. 

i>  Omnia  forts  placita,  domi  prospera,  aononse  nbertate,  frnctuiim 
copier  &c.  Panegyr.  Vet.  X|  S8.  This  oration  of  Na«arius  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  day  of  the  quinquenualia  of  the  Caesars,  the  1st  oi 
March,  a.  d.  381. 
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CHAP.  ?*  by  exile  and  confiscation.  The  slaves,  wlie- 
.,^!!1'^./*  ther  male  or  female,  who  were  convicted  of 
••  havingbeen  accessary  to  the  rape  or  seduction, 
**  were  burnt  alive,  or  put  to  death  by  the  in- 
"  genious  torture  of  pourinj°^  down  their  throats 
"  a  quantity  of  melted  lead.  As  the  crime  was 
^*  of  a  public  kind,  the  accusation  was  permitted 
"  even  to  strangers.  The  commencement  of 
**  the  action  was  not  limited  to  any  term  of 
**  years,  and  the  consequences  of  the  sentence 
"  were  extended  to  the  innocent  offspring  of 
**  such  an  irregular  union."*  But  whenever 
the  offence  inspires  less  horror  than  the  punish- 
ment, the  rigour  of  penal  law  is  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  icommon  feelings  of  mankind.  The 
most  odious  parts  of  this  edict  were  softened  or 
repealed  in  the  subsequent  reigns;'  and  even 
Constantine  himself  very  frequently  alleviated, 
by  partial  acts  of  mercy,  the  stem  temper  of  his 
gei^eral  institutions.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  sin- 
gular humour  of  that  emperor,  who  shewed 
himself  as  indulgent,  and  even  remiss,  in  the 
execution  of  his  laws,  as  he  was  severe,  and 
even  cruel,  in  the  enacting  of  them.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  observe  a  more  decisive  symptom  of 
weakness,  either  in  the  character  of  the  prince, 
or  in  the  constitution  of  the  government.* 

'  See  Uie  edict  of  ConstaDtine,  addressed  to  the  Roman  people,  io 
the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix,  tit.  24,  torn,  iii,  p,  189. 

'  Hb  ion  very  fairly  assigns  the  trne  reason  of  the  repeal,  ^  Ne  sub 
**  specie  atrocioris  judicii  aliqaa  in  nlcifcendo  crimine  dilatio  nascere- 
**  tur."    Cod.  Theod.  torn,  iii,  p.  IQS. 

*  Ensebias  (in  Viti.  Constant.  1  iii,  c.  1)  chooses  to  affirm,  that  in 
tiMreifn  of  this  hero,  the  sword  of  justice  hang  idle  in  the  hand»  of  the 

nagistratei. 
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The  civil  administration  was  sometimes  inter-  chap. 
rupted  by  the  military  defence  of  the  empire.  ^J^^' 
Crispus,  a  youth  of  the  most  amiable  character,  n,e  oo-' 
who  had  received  with  the  title  of  Cjeesar  the  ^^%^^^^ 
command  of  the  Rhine,  distinguished  his  con- 
duct, as  well  as  valour,  in  several  victories  over    ^ 
the  Franks  and  Alemanni;  and  taught  the  bar- 
hariaus  of  that  frontier  to  dread  the  eldest  son 
of  Constantine,  and  the  grandson  of  Coastan- 
tius/     The  emperor  himself  had  assumed  the 
more  difficult  and  important  province  of  the 
Danube.     The  Goths,  who  in  the  lame  of  Clau- 
dius and  Aurelian  had  felt  the  weight  of  the 
Roman  arms,  respected  the  power  of  the  empire, 
even  in  the  midst  of  its  intestine  divisions.     But 
tlie  strength  of  that  warlike  nation  was  now 
restored  by  a  peace  of  near  fifty  years ;  a  new 
generation  had  arisen,  who  no  longer  r^oo^eoi- 
hered  the  misfortunes  of  ancient  days )  the  Sar- 
matians  of  the  lake  Moeotis  followed  the  Gothic 
standard,  either  as  subjects  or  asvallies;  and 
their  united  force  was  poured  upon  thecountries 
of  lUyricum.    Campona,  Mai^us,  and  Bononia^ 
appear  to  have  been  the  scenes  of  several  me- 
morable sieges  and  ^battles;*  and  though  Con- 
stantine encountered  a  very  obstinate  resistance, 

magUtrates.  EiuebioB  liimtelf  Q,  It,  c<  S9,  64)  and  the  Theodoiian 
Code  will  inform  ni,  that  thii  ezoestive  lenity  was  not  owing -to  the 
want  cither  of  atrocious  criminals,  or  of  penal  laws. 

'  Nazarlus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  The  Tictory  of  Crispns  over  the 
Alemanni  is  expressed  on  some  medals. 

*  See'Zosimns  I.  ii,  p.  93, 94 )  though  the  narrative  of  that  historian 
is  neither  clear  nor  consistent  The  Panegyric  of  OpUtianns  (c.  SS) 
mentions  the  alliance  of  the  Sarmatians  with  the  Carpi  and  Getse,  and 
points  ont  the  several  fields  of  battle.  It  is  snpposed  that  the  Sarma- 
lian  games,  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Novembtfr,  derived  their  orifiu 
from  the  saccess  of  this  war 
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CHAP,  he  prevailed  at  length  in  the  contest,  und  the 
,.!^!^**  Goths  were  compelled  to  purchase  an  ignomi- 
nious retreat,  by  restoring  the  booty  and  pri- 
soners which  they  had  taken.  Nor  was  this 
advantage  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  indignation  of 
the  emperor.  He  resolved  to  chastise,  as  well 
as  to  repulse,  the  insolent  barbarians  who  had 
dared  to  invade  the  territories  of  Rome.  At 
the  head  of  his  legions  he  passed  the  Danube, 
after  repairing  the  bridge  which  had  been  con- 
structed by Tngan,  penetrated  into  the  strongest 
recesses  ofDacia;^  and  when  he  had  inflicted  a 
severe  revenge,  condescended  to  give  peace  to 
the  suppliant  Goths,  on  condition  that,  as  often 
as  they  were  required,  they  should  supply  his 
armies  with  a  body  of  forty  thousand  soldiers.* 
Exploits  like  these  w^re  no  doubt  honourable  to 
Constantine,  and  beneficial  to  the  state;  but  it 
may  surely  be  questioned,  whether  they  can 
justify  {he  exa^erated  assertion  of  Eusebius, 
that  all  ScytMa^  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the 
north,  divided  as  it  was  into  so  many  names  and 
nations  of  the  most  various  and  savage  manners, 
had  been  added  by  his  victorious  arras  to  the 
Roman  empire.^ 

^  In  the  Cossart  of  Julian  (p.  Si9,  Conunentiire  de  Spanhcim,  p.  »S) 
Constantine  boasti,  that  he  had  recovered  the  proTtnce  (Dacia)  whMi 
Trajan  bad  sobdoed.  But  it  is  insinnatcd  by  Silenus,  that  the  cob- 
qne sts  of  ConsUntlne  were  like  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  which  Me  and 
wither  ahnost  the  moment  they  appear. 

'  Jornandes  df  Rcbos  Geticis,  c.  Si.  I  know  not  whether  we  may 
entirely  depend  on  his  authority.  Such  an  alliance  has  a  very  veceut 
air,  and  scarcely  is  suited  to  the  maxims  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century. 

*  €u8ebias  in  V^t  Coustantin.  I.  i,  c.  8.    This  passage,  however,  is 

taken 
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In  this  exalted  state  of  glory  it  was  impossi-  chap^ 
ble  that  Oonstantlne  should  any' longer  endure ^,,,^J,^ 
a  partner  in  the  empire.    Confiding  in  the  su-*  Second 
periority  of  his  genius  and  military  power,  he  ^Vir*" 
determined,  without  any  previous  iiyury,  to  ex-  ^^l^l^ 
ert  them  for  the  destruction  of  Licinius,  whose  Licin>u«, 
advanced  age  and  unpopular  vices  seemed  to    ' 
offer  a  very  easy  conquest.^    But  the  old  emper- 
or, awakened  by  the  approaching  danger,  de- 
ceived the  expectations  of  his  friends,  as  well  as 
of  his  enemies.  Calling  forth  that  spirit  and  those 
abilities  by  which  he  had  deserved  the  friendship 
of  Galerius  and  the  imperial  purple,  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  contest,  collected  the  forces  of 
the  East,  and  soon  filled  the  plains  of  Hadri- 
anople  with  his  trooi>s,  and  the  straits  of  the 
Hellespont  with  his  fleet    The  army  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and 
fifteen  thousand  horse;  and  as  the  cavalry  was 
drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  Phrygia  and 
Cappadocia,  we  may  conceive  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  the  beauty  of  the  horses,  than  of  the 
codrage  and  dexterity  of  their  riders.    The  fleet 
was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  gallies 
of  three  ranks  of  oars.    An  hundred  and  thirty 
of  these  were  furnished  by  Egypt  and  the  adja- 
cent coast  of  Africa.  An  hundred  and  ten  sailed 
from  the  ports  of  Phoenicia  and  the  isle  of  Cy- 

tiikeii  from  a  general  declamation  on  the  greatncw  of  Conitantine,  and 
aot  from  any  particnlar  aeconnt  of  the  Gothic  war. 

*  ConsUntinns  tamen,  vir  ingest,  et  omnia  efficere  nitena  qti«  animo 
pneparasset,  limnl  priacipatom  totioi  orbit  affcctant,  Licinio  bellnm 
iDtttUt.  Entropint,  z,  6,  Zotimot,  I.  ii,  p.  89.  The  reasons  which 
^7  bate  ataigned  for  the  firtt  civil  war  may,  with  more  propriety,  be 
«ppKed  to  Abe  tecmid. 
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CHAP,  pros ;  and  the  hiaritinie  countries  of  Bithynia, 
,^^ J^,, Ionia,  and  Caria,  were  likewise  obligecj  to  pro- 
vide anhi^ndred  and  ten  gallies.  The  troops  of 
Constantine  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  atThes- 
salonica ;  they  amounted  to  above  an  hundred 
and  twenty-thousand  horse  and  foot "  Their 
emperor  Mras  satisfied  with  their  martial  appear- 
ance, and  his  army  contained  inore  soldiers, 
though  fewer  men,  than  that  of  his  eastern  com- 
petitor. The  legions  of  Constantine  were  levied 
ii^  the  warlike  provinces  of  Europe;  action  had 
confirmed  their  discipline,  victory  had  elevated 
their  hopes,  and  there-were  among  them  a  great 
nnmber  of  veterans,  who,  after  seventeen  glori- 
ous campaigns  under  the  same  leader,  prepared 
themselves  to  deserve  an  honourable  dismission 
by  a  last  effort  of  their  valour.'  But  the  naval 
preparations  of  Constantine  were  in  every  re- 
spect much  inferior  to  those  of  Licinius.  The 
maritime  cities  of  Greece  sent  their  respective 
quotas  of  men  and  ships  to  the  celebrated  har- 
bour of  Pira&us,  and  their  imited  forces  consisted 
of  no  more  than  two  hundred  small  vessels :  a 
very  feeble  armament,  if  it  is  compared  with 
those  formidable  fleets  which  were  equipped 
and  maintained  by  the  republic  of  Athens  dur- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  war.**    Since  Italy  was 

"^  Zoiimoa,  I  ii,  p.  94,  95« 

"  ConiUntlne  w«8  very  attenti?e  to  the  privileges  and  comforts  of 
^  his  fellow-veterans  (Convetenai),  as  he  now  began  to  style  them.    See 

the  thtodosian  Code,  1.  Tii,  tit.  20,  torn,  ii,  p.  419,429. 

^  Whilst  the  Athenians  maintained  the  empire  of  the  sea,  their  fleet 
consisted  of  Ihree,  and  afterwards  of  four,  hundred  gallies  of  flHree 
tanks  of  oars,  all  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  immediate  seiw 
▼iee.  The  arsenal  in  the  port  of  Pirsus  had  cost  the  republic  a  tho«-> 
^  '  Asnd 
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no  longer  tlie  seat  of  government,  the  naTal  es-  chap. 
tablishmeuts  of  Misenuni  and  Ravenna  had  heen  ,.^v^/,^^ 
gradually  neglected;  and  as  the  shipping  and 
mariners  of  the  empire  were  supported  by  com- 
merce rather-  than  by  war,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  the  most  abound  in  the  industrious 
provinces  of  Egypt  and  Asia.  It  is  only  sur- 
prising that  the  eastern  emperor,  who  possessed 
so  great  a  superiority  at  sea,  should  have  neg- 
lected the  opportunity  of  carrying  an  offensive 
war  into  the  centre  of  his  rival's  dominions. 

Instead ofembracingsuchan  active  resolution,  hmwL 
which  might  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  ®p'*;  ^^ 
war,  the  prudent Licinius  expected  the  approach,  •'"'y  *• 
of  his  rival  in  a  camp  near  Hadrianople,  which  . 
he  had  fortified  with  an  anxious  care  that  be- 
trayed his  apprehension  of  the  event.    Constan- 
tine  directed  his  march  from  Thessalonica  to- 
wards that  part  of  Thrace,  till  he  found  himself 
stopped  by  the.  broad  "and  rapid  stream  of  the 
Hebrus,  and  discovered  the  numerous  army  of 
Licinius,  which  filled  the  steep  ascent  of  the  hill, 
from  the  river  to  the  city  of  Hadrianople.    Many 
days  were  spent  in  doubtful  and  distant  skir- 
mishes; butat  length  the  obstacles  of  the  passage 
and  of  the  attack  were  removed  by  the  intrepid 
conduct  of  Constantine.   In  this  place  we  might 
relate  a  wonderful  exploit  of  Constantine,  which, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  either  in 
poetry  or  romance,  is  celebrated,  not  by  a  venal 
orator,  devoted  to  his  fortune,  but  by  au  his- 

nnd  talents,  about  two  hundred  and  Bixteen  thoiiBand  poonds.  Sec 
Tbtacydides  do  Bel.  Pelopon.  I.  ii,  c.  13,  and  Menrsins  de  Fortana  At- 
tica, 6. 10. 
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CHAP«  torian,  the  partial  enemy  of  his  fame.    We  are 
^^^^^/^^  assured  that  the  valiant  emperor  threw  himself 
into  the  river   Hebrus,  accompanied  only  by 
twelve  horsemen,  and  that  by  the  effort  or  terror 
of  his  invincible  arm,  he  broke,  slau^tered,  and 
put  to  flight,  a  host  of  an  hupdred  and  fifty  thou* 
sand  men.    The  credulity  of  Zosimus  prevailed 
so  strongly  over  his  passion,  that  among  the 
events  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Hadrianople, 
he  seems  to  have  selected  and  embellished,  not 
the  most  important,  but  the  most  marvellous. 
The  valour  and  danger  of  Constantino  are  at- 
tested by  a  slight  wound  which  he  received  ia 
the  thigh ;  but  it  may  be  discovered  even  from 
an  imperfect  narration,  and  perhaps  a  corrupted 
text,  that  the  victory  was  obtained  no  less  by 
the  conduct  of  the  general  than  by  the  courage 
of  the  hero;  that  a  body  of  five  thousand  arch- 
ers marched  round  to  occupy  a  thick  wood  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  whose  attention  was  di- 
verted by  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  and  that 
Licinius,  perplexed  by  so  many  artful  evolu- 
tions, was  reluctantly  drawn  from  his  advanta- 
geous post  to  combat  on  equal  ground  in  the 
plain.    The  contest  was  no  longer  equal.     His 
confused  multitude  of  new  levies  was  easily 
vanquished  by  the  experienced  veterans  of  the 
West.    Thirty-four  thousand  men  are  reported 
to  have  been  slain.    The  fortified  camp  of  Li- 
cinius was  taken  by  assault  the  evening  of  the 
battle;  the  greater  part  of  the  fugitives,  who 
had  retired  to  the  mountains,  surrendered  them- 
selves the  next  day  to  the  discretion  of  the  coo- 
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qtieror ;  and  bis  rival,  who  could  no  longer  keep  chap. 
the  field,  confined  himself  within  the  walls  of l^^^ 


Byzantium.'' 

The  siege  of  Byzantium,  which  was  immedi-  3*"^'^^ 
atcly  undertaken  by  Constantine,  was  attended  tinm,and 
with  great  labour  and  uncertainty.     In  the  late  tory*of "" 
civil  wars,  the  fortifications  of  that  place,  so  ^^^^ 
justly  considered  as  the  key  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
had  been  repaired  and  strengthened ;  and  as  long 
as  Licinius  remained  master  of  the  sea,  the  gar- 
rison was  much  less  exposed  to  the  danger  of  far 
mine  than  the  army  olthe  besiegers.     The  naval 
commanders  of  Constantine  were  summoned  to 
ills  cancip,  and  received  his  positive  orders  to 
i^rce  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  as  the  fleet 
if  Licinius,  instead  of  seeking  and  destroying 
<,heir  feeble  enemy,  continued  inactive  in  those 
narrow  straits  where  its  superiority  of  numbers 
was  of  little  use  or  advantage.    Crispus,  the  em-  ' 
peror's  eldest  son,  was  intrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  daring  enterprise,  which  he  per-     .  v.^ 
formed  with  so  much  courage  and  success,  that 
he  deserved  the  esteem,  and  most  probably  ex- 
cited the  jealousy,  of  his  father.     The  engage- 
ment lasted  two  days ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
first,  the  contending  fleets,  after  a  considerable 
and  mutual  loss,  retired  into  their  respective  har- 
bours of  Europe  and  Asia.    The  second  day 

■^  ZofliiiHU,  I.  ii,  p.  96,  96.  Thit  great  bftttle  is  described  in  the  Va-i 
lesiaD  Ihignicnt  (p.  T14)  in  a  clear  though  cooeise  manner.  "  licintasi 
vero  circnm  Hadrianopolin  oaximo  exercxtn  latermardlii  mentis  imple- 
▼erat ;  illnc  toto  agmine  Constantinos  inflezit.  Cnm  bellnm  terrl  mn- 
ri^ve  traheretar,  quamvis  per  ardnom  suis  nitentibns,  attamen  discipline 
militari  et  felicitate,  Constantinus  Licinnii  confosnm  et  sine  ordini 
aftntem  triett  ezcrcHum ;  levitar  iemore  saaciatDS.** 

VOL.  II,  S 
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c:hap.  about  noon  a  strong  south  wind''  sprang  up, 
,_^|^*;^,  which  carried  the  vessels  of  Crispus  against  tbe 
enemy;  and  as  the  caslial  advantage  was  improv- 
ed by  his  skilful  intrepidity,  he  soon  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  An  hundred  and  thirty  vessels 
were  destroyed,  five  thousand  men  were  slain, 
and  Amandus,  the  admiral  of  the^  Asiatic  fleet, 
escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty  to  the  shores 
of  Chalcedon.  As  soon  as  the  Hellespont  was 
.  open,  a  plentiful  convoy  of  provisions  flowed 
into  the  camp  of  Constantine,  who  had  already 
advanced  the  operations  of  the  siege.  He  con- 
structed artificial  mounds  of  earth  of  an  equal 
height  with  the  ramparts  of  Byzantium.  The 
lofty  towers  which  were  erected  on  that  foun- 
dation galled  the  besieged  with  large  ston^ 
and  darts  from  the  military  engines,  and  the 
battering  rams  had  shaken  the  walls  in  several 
places.  If  Licinius  persisted  much  longer  in 
the  defence,  he  exposed  himself  to  be  involved  in 
the  ruin,  of  the  place.  Before  he  was  surround- 
ed he  prudently  removed  his  person  and  trea- 
sures to  Chalcedon  in  Asia ;  and  he  was  always 
desirous  of  associating  companions  to  the  hopes 
and  dai^ers  of  his  fortune,  he  now  bestowed 
the  title  of  Caesar  ou  Martinianus,  who  exer- 
cised one  of  the  most:  iiDportant  offices  of  the 
empire.' 

^  Zoiimw,  h  if,  p.  07, 98. .  The  CQifrnt  always  icU  oot  of  tlie  Hel- 
Ic^ont ;  and  when  it  if  aasiitied  by  a  north  wind,  no  vcwel  can  aUeaqK 
tkt  paapagc*  A  4opth  wind  r^den  the  force  of  the  csrrart  alnoat 
impcrcfptihle.    See  ToiumefoFt*f  voyage  au  Levant,  let.  zi 

'  AnreUos  Victor.  Zosimm  I.  ii,  p.  98.  According  to  the  latter 
Martiiiianus  wa»  magister  officiornm  {\ie  uses  the  Latin  appellation  m 
Greek).  Some  medali  seem  to  intimate,  that  daring  his  short  rd|tfn  he 
received  the  title  of  Aogastiis. 
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SKich  was  still  the  resources,  and  such  the  chap. 

XIV 

ftbilities,  of  Licinius^  that,  after  so  mauy  sue- ,;_ 

cessive*  defeats^  he  collected  in  Bithynia  a  new  Battle  of 
army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men,  'while  the  p^^^ 
actirky  of  Constantine  was  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Byzantium.  The  vigilant  emperor  did  not 
however  neglect  the  last  struggles  of  his  anta^ 
gonist.  A  considerable  part  of  his.  Tiotorious 
army  was  transported  over  the  Bpsphorus  in 
small  vessels,  and  the  decisive  engagement  was 
fought  soon  aft^  the  landings  on  the  heights  of 
Chrysopolis,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Scutari. 
The  troops  of  Licinius,  tiiough  they  were  lately 
raised,  ill  armed^  and  worse  disciplined,  made 
head  against  their  conquerors  with  fruitless  but 
iesperate  valour,  till  a  total  defeat,  aad  the 
slaughter  of  five  and  twenty  thousand  m^i,  ir- 
retrievably determined  the  fate  of  their  leader/ 
He  retired  to  Nicomedia,  rather  vnth  the  view  Sn^'*- 

.  MOD  Uld 

of  gaining  some  time  for  negociatiou,  than  with  death  of 
the  hope  of  any  effectual  defence*  Constantia, 
hijs  wife  and  the  sister  of  Constsmtine,  intercedr 
ed  with,  her  brother  in  favour  of  her  husbapd, 
and  obtained  from  his  policy  rather  than  from 
his  compassion,  a  solemn  promise,  confirmed  by 
an  oath,  that  after  the  sacrifice  of  Martinianus^ 
aud  the  resignation  of  the  purple,  Licinius  him- 
self should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  peace  and  ai&ueace.  The  beha- 
viour of  Constantia,  and  her  relation  to  the  con- 

'  Emebiu  (in  Viti  Constantin.  1.  ii»  c.  16, 17)  ascribes  this  decisive 
victory  to  the  ploas  prayers  of  the  emperor.  The  Valcsian  frtgnieDt 
(P*  T14)  mentions  a  body  of  Gothic  aoailiarics,  under  their  chief  All- 
1«sca,  who  adhered  to  the  party  of  licinins. 
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ciiAP.  tending  parties,  naturally  recals  th«  remenri« 

*.**.J...brance  of  that  virtuous  matron  who  was  the 

sister  of  Augsutus,  and  the  wife  of  Antony.  But 

the  temper  of  mankind  was  altered ;  and  it  was 

no  longer,  esteemed  infamous  for  a  Roman  to 

survive  his  honour  and  independence.    Licimus 

solicited  and  accepted  the  pardon  of  his  ofien- 

]     cesy  laid  himself  and  his  purple  at  the  feet  of 

his  /or£f  and  master ^  was  raised  from  the  groiuid 

with  insulting  pity,  was  admitted  the  same  day 

I      to  the  imperial  banquet,  and  soou  afterwards 

was  sent  away  to  Thessalonica,  which  had  been 

;^     chosen  for  the  place  of  his  confinement.'    His 

confinement  was  soon  terminated  by  death; 

and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  tumult  of  the  sol- 

'r^  diers,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate,  was  suggested 
as  a  motive  for  his  execution.  According  to 
the  rules  of  tyranny,  he  was  accused  of  form- 
ing a  conspiracy,  and  of  holding  a  treasonable 

. ''  correspondence  with  the  barbarians ;  but  as  he 
was  never  convicted,  either  by  his  own  conduct 
or  by  any  legal  evidence,  we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed,  from  his  weakness,  to  presume  his  in* 
nocence."*    The  memory  of  Licinius  was  brand- 

/  ed  with  infamy,  his  statues  were  thrown  down^ 
and,  by  a  hasty  edict,  of  such  mischievous  teu- 

'  Zoaimos,  L  ii,  p.  102.  Victor  Jomor  in  Epitome.  Anonym.  Valc- 
slan.  p.  714. 

"^  Contra  religionem  mreamenti  IlieaMlonica  priYatoi  oeeinis  ctt. 
Entropioi,  z,  6,  and  his  eTidence  is  confinned  bsr  Jerome  (in  Oiroiiic.) 
as  well  as  by  Zosunus,  1.  ii,  p.  102.  The  Valesian  writer  is  the  only 
one  who  mentions  the  soldiers,  and  it  is  Zonaras  alone  who  calls  in  tlie 
assistance  of  the  senate.  Ensebius  prudently  sKdes  otrer  this  delicate 
transaction.  But  Sozomcn,  a  centary  afterwards,  trcntttrcs  to  asierC 
the  treasonably  practices  of  LIcinios. 
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dency  that  it  was  almost  immediately  correct-  chap. 
ed,  all  his  laws,  and  all  the  judicial  proceed- ^^^^,^1,,, 
ings  of  his  reign,  were  at  once  abolished/    By  Re-anion 
this  victory  of  Constantine,  the  Roman  world  pi,5^**"' 
was  again  united  under  the  authority  of  one  ^•■^*^* 
emperor,  thirty-seven  years  after  Diocletian  had 
divided  his  power  and  provinces  v«rith  his  asso- 
ciate Maximian. 

The  successive  steps  of  the  elevation  of  Con- 
stantine,  from  his  first  assuming  the  purple  at 
York,  to  the  resignation  of  Licinius  at  Nicome- 
dia,  have  been  related  with  some  minuteness 
and  precision,  not  only  as  the  events  are  in 
themselves  both  interesting  and  important,  but 
still  more  as  they  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
he  empire  by  the  expence  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure, and  by  the  perpetual  increase  as  well  of 
the  taxes  as  of  the  military  establishment.    The  / 

foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  christian  religion,  were  the  im- 
mediate and  memorable  consequences  of  this 
rcYolution. 

*  Sec  the  Thcodotian  Code,  I.  xtr,  tit.  16,  torn.  ▼,  p.  404,  406.  Thete 
Hicts  of  CoDstantine  betray  a  degree  of  pauiod  and  precipitancy  trcry 
nbeeoming  the  character  of  a  lawgiver. 
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CHAP-  XV. 

The  progress  of  the  christian  reUgioHy  and  the 
sentiments^  numnerSf  numbers,  and  conditioH,  of 
the  primitive  4^ristians. 

CHAP.  A  CANDID  but  i^tional  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
**^*-L^gres8  and  establishment  of  Christianity  may  be 
Import-    considered  as  a  T^y  essential  part  of  the  hiV 
S!fiiH     -tory  of  the  Roman  empire.    While  the  great 
9«i«7.      body  was  invaded  by  open  violence,  x>t  under 
mined  by  slow  decay,  a  pure  andhumblereligiou 
gently  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men, 
grew  up  in  silence  and  obscurity,  derived  nei* 
vigour  from  opposition,  and  finally  erected  the 
triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of 
the  capitol.    Nor  was  the  influence  of  christi 
anity  confined  to  the  period  oc  to  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  empire.    After  a  revolution  of  thii> 
teen  or  fourteen  centuries,  that  religion  is  still 
professed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  most 
distinguished  portion  of  human  kind  in  arts 
and  learning  as  well  as  in  arms.     By  the  in- 
dustry and  zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been 
widely  diffused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of 
Asia  and  Africa;  and  by  the  means  of  their 
colonies  has  been  firmly  established  from  Ca- ' 
nada  to  Chili,  in   a  world   unknown   to    the 
ancients. 
Its  diffi.        ^^it  this  inquiry,  however  useful  or  entertain- 
cuitiet.     ing^  is  attended  with  two  peculiar  difliculties. 
^     The  scanty  and  snspiciousmaterialsof  e€cle^iia.s-  ^\ 
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tical  history  seldom  enable  us  to  dispel  the  dark  chap. 
cloud  that  hangs  over  the  first  age  of  the  church.  ^^^* 
The  g^eat  law  of  impartiality  too  often  obliges         '^ 
as  to  reveal  the  imperfections  of  the  uninspired 
teachers  and  believers  of  the  gospel ;  and,  to  a 
careless  observer,  tAdiryfauIts  may  seem  to  cast  a 
shade  on  the  faith  which  they  professed.  But  the 
scandal  of  the  pious  christian,  and  the  fallacious 
triumph  of  the  infidel,  should  cease  as  soon  as 
they  recollect  not  only  l^  wham,  but  likewise  to 
tbhofn^  the  divine  revelatiiMi  was  give^*     The 
theologian  may  indulge  ^he  pleasing  task  of  de- 
scribing religion  as  she  descended  from  heaven, 
arrayed  in  her  native  purity.      A  more  melan- 
choly duty  is  imposed  on  the  historian.  He  must 
discover  the  inevitable  mixture  of  error  and  cor- 
ruption, which  she  contracted  in  a  long  resi- 
dence upon  earth,  among  a  weak  and  degene- 
rate race  of  beings. 

Our  curiosity  is  naturally  prompted  to  inquire  Five  can. 
by  what  means  the  christian  faith  obtained  so  ^^tbof 
remarkable  a  victory  over  the  established  reli-  ^^^^^ 
gions  of  the  earth.    To  this  inquiry,  an  obvious 
but  satisfactory. answer  may  be  returned;  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  convincing  evidence  of  the 
doctrine  itself,  and  to  the  ruling  providence  of 
its  gre^t  Author.     But  as  truth  and  reason  sel-  • 
dom  find  so  favourable  a  reception  in  the  world, 
and  as  the  wisdom  of  providence  frequently 
condescends  to  use  the  passions  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  general  circumstances  of  man- 
kind, as  instruments  to  execute  its  purpose,  we 
may  still  be  permitted,  though  "with  becoming 
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CHAP.  submissioD,  to  ask,  not  indeed  what  were  the 
first,  but  what  were  the  secondary  canees  of  the 


rapid  growth  of  the  christian  church  ?  It  will, 
perhaps,  appear,  that  it  was  most  effectually 
favoured  and  assisted  by  the  five  following 
causes :     i.  The  inflexible,  and,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  chris* 
tians,  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, but  purified  fi'om  the  narrow  and  unso 
cial  spirit,  which,  instead  of  inviting,  had  de- 
terred the  gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  ot 
Moses.     II.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  im 
proved  by  every  additional  circumstance  which 
could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important 
truth.     III.  The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
the  primitive  church,     iv.  The  pure  and  austere 
morals  of  the  christians,     v.  The  union  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  christian  republic,  which  gradually 
formed  an  independent  and  increasing  state  in 
the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Tub  I.  We  have  already  described  the  religious 

cav7b.  harmony  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  facility 
jlw.!^^  with  which  the  most  different  and  even  hostile 
nations  embraced,  or  at  least  respected,  each 
other's  superstitions.  A  single  people  refused 
to  join  in  the  common  intercourse  of  mankind. 
The  Jews,  who,  under  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
monarchies,  had  languished  for  many  ages  the 
most  despised  portion  of  their  slaves,*  emerged 
from  obscurity  under  the  successors  of  Alexan- 

^  Dam  Assyrios  penes,  Medosqne,  et  Penas  Oriens  foet,  de  spectU- 
•ima  para  servieDtium.  Tacit.  Hist,  t,  8.  Herodotns,  who  risited 
Asia  whilst  it  obeyed  the  last  of  tliose  empires,  slightly  mentioDs  the 
Syrians  of  Palestine,  who,  according  to  their  own  confessioasy  Itad  re- 
ceived from  Egypt  the  right  of  circumcision.    See  1  ii^  c.  104. 
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der;  aud  as  they  multiplied  to  a  surprising  de«  ciup. 
greein  the  East,  and  afterwards  in  the  West,  ^^.fjj^^^ 
they  soon  excited  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of 
other  nations.^  The  sullen  obstinacy  with  which 
they  maintained  their  peculiar  rites  and  unso- 
cial manners  seemed  to  mark  them  out  a  dis- 
tinct species  of  men,  who  boldly  professed,  or 
who  faintly  disguised,  their  implacable  hatred 
to  the  rest  of  human-kind/     Neither  the  vio- 
\ence  of  Antiochus,  nor  the  arts  of  Herod,  nor 
the  example  of  the  circumjacent  nations,  could 
ever  persuade  the  Jews  to  associate  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  Moses  the  elegant  mythology  of  ^ 
the  Greeks/     According  to  the  maxims  of  uni- 
versal toleration,  the  Romans  protected  a  super- 
stition which  they  despised.*    The  polite  Au- 
gustus condescended  to  give  orders,  that  sacrir 
fices  should  be  offered  for  his  prosperity  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem;'  while  the  meanest  of  the 

^  D|odor«s  IKcnlni,  L  xl,  DioD.  Caitins,  I.  uxvii,  p.  191.  Tadt. 
Uiftt.  ▼,  1-9.    Jnttiii.  xxxvi,  9,  S. 

'  IVadidit  arcano  qnaMiiBfiiie  ▼olnmiiie  Motet, 
Non  nonttrare  via*  eadem  nitl  tacra  eolenti, 
QaaMilot  ad  fontet  toloi  deducere  rerpas. 
The  letter  of  thit  law  it  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  '^reteat  volame  of  Motet. 
Bnt  the  wite,  the  humane  Maimonideo  openly  teachet,  that  if  an  indo- 
later  fall  into  the  water,  a  Jew  ought  not  to  tave  him  irom  inttant 
death.    See  Batnage,  Hittmre  det  Juift,  I.  tl,  c  S8. 

'  A  Jewish  teet,  which  indalged  theioselvei  in  a  tort  of  occational 
confonnity,  derived  from  Herod,  by  whoie  example  and  anthority 
they  had  been  lednced,  the  name  of  Herodiant.  But  their  nnmbert 
were  to  incontiderable,  and  their  dniation  to  thort,  that  Jotephnt  hat 
not  thought  them  worthy  of  hit  notice.  See  Prideaux^t  Connection, 
vol.  ii,  p.  285. 

*  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 

'  Philo  de  Iicgatione.  Aoguttnt  left  a  fouhdation  for  a  perpetual 
lacrifice.  Yet  he  approved  of  the  neglect  Which  hit  grandson  Caiat 
cxpretted  towardt  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  See  Sneton.  in  August. 
e«  m,  and  Cata»b0n*t  notet  on  that  passage. 
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criAP.  posterity  of  Abraham,  who  should  have  paid 
.J...L^the  same  homage  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  capitol, 
would  have  been  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  him- 
self and  to  his  brethren.  But  the  moderation  of 
the  conquerors  was  insufficient  to  appease  the 
jealous  prejudices  of  their  subjects,  who  were 
alarmed  and  scandalized  at  the  ensigns  of  pagan- 
ism, which  necessarily  introduced  themselves  in- 
to a  Roman  province**  The  mad  attempt  of  Ca- 
iigula  to  place  his  own  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  defeated  by  the  unanimous  reso- 
lution of  ^  people  who  dreaded  death  much  less 
than  such  an  idolatrous  profanation.^  Their 
attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  equal  to 
their  detestation  of  foreign  religions.  The  cur- 
rent of  zeal  and  devotion,  as  it  was  contracted 
into  a  narrow  channel,  ran  with  the  strengtlf, 
and  sometimes  witl\  the  fury,  of  a  torrent 
lu^l^  This  inflexible  perseverance,  which  appeared 
so  odious  or  so  ridiculous  to  the  ancient  world, 
assumes  a  more  awful  character,  since  Provi- 
dence has  deigned  to  reveal  to  us  the  mysteri- 
ous history  of  the  chosen  people.  But  the  jle- 
vout  and  even  scrupulous  attachment  to  the 
Mosaic  religion,  so  conspicuous  among  the  Jews 
who  hVed  under  the  second  temple,  becomes 
still  more  surprising  if  it  is  compared  with  the 
stubborn  incredulity  of  their  forefathers.  When 

■  tce^  io  particidar,  jMcpli,  Aatiqoitat  xvii,  6,  xviii,  S,  aod  de  9el. 
Jndaic*  i,  S3,  and  ii,  9.    Edit.  Havei-camp. 

^  JoMi  a  Caio  CsBiare  effigiem  ejos  in  tempjo  loeare  anna  potiot 
B«iBpwrt«  Tactt  Hiit.  v,  9.  Pbilo  and  Joaephav  gave  a  very  circuni- 
stantial,  bat  a  very  rfaetorical,  aecoont  •ftbis  tr^nsactiiMi,  which  ex- 
ccedingly  perplexed  the  goTemor  of  Syria.  At  the  first  mention  of  t|iis 
idolatroiu  propoial,  King  Agrippa  fainted  away,  aiid  did  not  recover 
bit  senses  till  the  third  dar. 


*  ^^■0  0*^^»00 
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li%e  Imir  WM  givea  in  thuoder  froia  mount  Sinai ;  chai\ 
wii^ti  die  tides  of  the  ocean,  and  the  course  of  ^ 
the  planete  were  Buspaided  for  the  convaaience 
of  <fl»e  Israelites;  and  when  t^nporal  rewards 
a»!d  punishments  were  the  immediate  conse- 
-quences  of  their  piety  or  disobedience,  tiiey  per- 
petually relapsed  into  rebellion  against  the  H- 
sible  majesty  of  dieir  Divine  King,  placed  the 
idols  of  the  nations  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah, 
and  imitated  every  fantastic  ceremony  that  was 
practised  in  the  tents  of  the  Arabs,  or  in  the 
cities  of  Phcenicia/     As  the  protection  of  Hea- 
ven was  deservedly  withdrawn  from  the  un- 
grateful  race,  their  faith  acquired  a  proportiou- 
•able  degree  of  vigour  and  purity.   The  contem- 
poraries of  Moses  and  Joshua  had  beheld  with 
careless  indifference  the  most  amazing  miracles. 
Under  the  pressure  of  every  calamity,  the  belief 
of  tiiose  miracles  has  preserved  the  Jews  of  a 
later  period  from  the  universal  contagion  of 
idolatry ;  and  in  contradiction  to  every  known 
principle  of  the  human  mind,    that  singular 
people  seems  to  have  yielded  a  stronger  and 
more  ready  assent  to  the  traditions  <0f  their  re- 
mote ancestors,  than  to  die  evidence  of  their 
own  senses.^ 

'For  tbc  enumeration  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  dcikiei,  U  may  be 
observed,  that  Milton  has  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  very 
beantifol  lines  the  two  large  and  learned  syntagmas,  which  Selden  had 
coil^posed  on  tliat  abstmse  subject. 

^  **  How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me  ?  and  how  long  will  it  be 
^<  ere  they  believe  me,  for  ail  the  glgtu  which  1  have  shewn  among 
«*  tbem?"  (Numbers,  ziv,  11).  It  would  be  easy,  bnt  it  woald  be  ua 
beronijng,  to  justify  the  complaint  of  ihc  Deity  from  the  whole  Umot  ol 
the  Mosaic  history. 
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CHAP.      The  Jewish  religion  was  admirably  fitted  for 

Jl,,  defence,  but  it  was  never  designed  for  conquest; 

Their  reii-  and  it  secms  probable  that  the  number  of  pro- 
fwsu^fcd  selytes  was  never  much  superior  to  that  of  apos- 
tbal?  uT^  tates.  The  divine  promises  were  originally  made, 
eonqnest.  and  the  distinguishing  rite  of  circumcision  was 
enjoined,  to  a  single  family.  When  the  posterity 
of  Abraham  had  multiplied  like  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  the  Deity,  from  whose  mouth  they  received 
a  system  of  laws  and  ceremonies,  declared  him* 
self  the  proper,  and  as  it  were  the  national,  God 
of  Israel;  and  with  the  most  jealous  care  sepa- 
rated his  favourite  people  from. the  rest  of  man- 
kind.   The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
accompanied  with  so  many  wonderful  and  with 
so  many  bloody  circumstances,  that  the  Victo- 
rious Jews  were  left  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable 
hostility  with  all  their  neighbours.    They  had 
been  commanded  to  extirpate  some  of  the  most 
tilolatrous  tribes,  and  the  execution  of  the  di- 
vine will  had  seldom  been  retarded  by  the  weak- 
ness of  humanity.     With  the  other  nations  they 
.    were  forbidden  to  contract  any  marriages  or  al- 
liances ;  and  the  prohibition  of  receiving  them 
into  the  congr^ation,  which  in  some  cases  was 
perpetual,  almost  always  extended  to  the  third, 
to  the  seventh,  or  even  to  the  tentli,  generation. 
The  obligation  of  preaching  to  the  gentilei^  the 
faith  of  Moses,  had  never  been  inculcated  as  a 
precept  of  the  law,  nor  were  the  Jews  inclined 
.    to  impose  it  on  themselves  as  a  voluntary  duty. 
In  the  admission  of  new  citizens,  that  unsocial 
people  was  actuated  by  the  selfish  vanity  of  the 
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Greeks,  raAer  than  by  the  generous  policy  of  chap. 
Rome.  The  descendants  of  Abraham  were  flat  ...!t!j,,, 
tered  by  the. opinion,  that  they  alone  were  the 
heirs  o(  the  covenant,  and.th^ey  were  apprehen- 
sive of  diminishing  the  value  of  their  inherit- 
ance, by  sharing  it  too  easily  with  the  strangers 
of  the  earth.  A  larger  acquaintance,  with  man* 
kind  extended  their  knowledge  without  correct- 
ing their  prejudices ;  and  whenever  the  God  of 
Israel  acquired  any  new  votaries,  he  was  mtich 
more  indebted  to  the  inconstant  humour  of  po- 
lytheism than  to  the  active  zeal  of  his  own  mis- 
sionaries.' The  religion  of  Moses  seems  to  be 
instituted  for  a  particular  country  as  well  as  for  a 
single  nation;  and  if  a  strict  obedience  had  been 
paid  to  the  order,  that  every  male,  three  times  in 
the  year,  should  present  himself  before  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  the 
Jews  could  ever  have  spread  themselves  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  promised  land.""  That 
obstacle  was  indeed  removed  by  the  destruction 
of  theitemple  of  Jerusalem;  but  the  most  con* 
siderable  part  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  involv- 
ed in  its  destruction;  and  the  pagans,  who  had 
long  wondered  at  the  strange  report  of  an  emp- 
ty sanctuary, '^  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
could  be  the  object,  or  what  could  be  the  instru- 

'  All  that  relatet  to  the  Jtowidi  proMlytet  hM  beeiiTery  abl^  treated 
by  BatDige,  Hiit.  dea  JidA,  1.  ▼!,  c.  e,  7. 

^  See  Exod.  zzIt,  9t,  Dent  xri,  16,  the  commentatort,  and  a  rery 
WDsibie  note  in  the  Uni? enal  Uutory,  toI.  i,  p.  608,  edit.  fol. 

'  When  Pompey,  nilnf  or  abniing  the  right  of  conquest,  entered  in* 
to  the  h<dy  of  holiei,  it  was  obMrred,  with  amaxement,  .  *'  Nulla  intnt 
'*  Dcom  effigie,  vaeuam  sedem  et  hiania  arcana.**    TlMit  Hist*  ▼  9. 
It  waa  a  popular  teying,  with  regard  to  the  Jewi, 
Nil  prwter  nnbcs  et  cnJi  niunen  adoranc 
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CHAP,  ments,  of  a  worship  which  wm  destitute  of  tcm 
^J;^^^ple8  and  of  altars,  of  priests  and  of  sacrifices. 
"  Yet  even  in  their  fallen  state,  the  Jews,  still'  as- 
serting their  lofty  and  exclusire  privil^es,  shun- 
ned, instead  of  coarting,  the  society  of  strangers. 
They  still  insisted,  with  inflexible  rigour,  on 
those  parts  of  the  law  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  practise.    Their  peculiar  distinctions 
of  days,  of  meats,  and  avariety  of  trivial,  tliougfa 
bnrdensome,  observances,  were  so  many  objects 
of  disgust  and  aversion  for  the  other  nations,  to 
to  whose  habits  and  prejudices  they  were  dia- 
metrically opposite.     The  painful,  and  even 
dangerous,  rite  of  circumcision,  was  alone  ca- 
pable of  repelling  a  willing  proselyte  firom  tbi 
door  of  the  syna^gue.** 
More  libe-      Under  these  circumstances,  Christianity  offer- 
chruni-''^  ed  itself  to  the  world,  armed  with  the  strength  of 
■*'y-        the  mosaic  law,  and  delivered  from  the  weight 
of  its  fetters.     An  exclusive  zeal  for  the  truth 
of  religion,  and  the  imity  of  God,  was  as  care 
fully  inculcated  in  the  new  as  in  the  ancient 
system:  and  whatever  was  now  revealed  to  man- 
kind, concerning  the  nature  and  designs  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  was  fitted  to  increase  theip  re- 
verence ft)r  that  mysterious  doctrine.     The  di- 
vine authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  was 
admitted,  and  even  estahlisbad»  ay  the:  firmest 
basis  of  Christianity.   From  the.  beginning  of  the 
world,  an  uninterrupted  seri^e^  of  predictions 

*  A  «eco»d  kind  of  cirmmiciiion  was  iafficted  oa  a  Samwritui  or 
Egyptian  pioielyte.  The  sulleo  mdifftucnce  o£  the  Talmodisti,  wicli 
respect  to  the  con? ersation  of  stnufen^  nay.  be  seen  in  Basufe^  His* 
toire  des  Jails,  1.  ti,  c.  flk 
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had  announced  and  prepared  the  long  expected  chap. 
coming  of  the  mefisiah,  who,  in  compliance  with.,,!^'^, 
the  gross  apprehensions  of  the  Jews,  had  been 
more  frequently  represented  under  the  character 
of  a  king  and  conqueror,  then  under  that  of  a 
prophet,  a  martyr,  and  the  son  of  God.     By 
his  expiatory  sacrifice,  the  imperfect  sacrifices 
of  the  temple  were  at  once  consummated  and 
abolished.  The  ceremonial  law,  which  consisted 
only  of  types  and  figures,  was  succeeded  by  a 
pure  and  spirituivl  worship,  equally  adapted  to 
all  climates,  as  well  as  to  every  condition  of 
mankind ;  and  to  the  initiation  of  blood,  was 
substituted  a  more  harmless  initiation  of  water. 
The  promise  of  divii^e  favour,  instead  of  being 
:iartiaUy  confined  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham, 
oiS  universally  proposed  to  the  freeman  and  the 
9lave»  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  barbarian,  to  the 
Jew  and  to  the  gentile.     Every  privilege  that 
could  raise  the  proselyte  from  earth  to  heaven, 
that  could  exalt  his  devotion,  secure  his  happi- 
ness, or  even  gratify  that  secret  pride,  which, 
under  the  semblance  of  devotion,  insinuates  it* 
self  into  the  human  heart,  was  still  reserved 
fp   the  members  of  the  christian  church ;  but 
vtX  the  Bame  time  all  mankind  was  permitted, 
ap    e?en  solicited,  to  accept  the  glorious  dis- 
tinction, which  was  not  only  proffered  as  a  fa- 
vour, but  imposed  as  an  obligation.    It  became 
the  most  sacred  duty  of  a  new  convert  to  diffuse 
among  his  friends  and  relations  the  inestimable 
blessing  which  he  had  received,  and  to  warn 
them  against  a  refusal  that  would  be  severely 
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CHAP,  punished  as  a  criminal  disobedience  to  the  ^(I 
^^'   ^of  a  benevolent  but  all-powerful  deity. 


obntiDacy      The  enfranchisement  of  the  church  from  the 
wtoS?'    bonds  of  the  synagogue  was  a  work,  however, 
uSti*^     of  some  time  and  of  some  difficulty.  The  Jewish 
Jews.       converts,  who  acknowledged  Jesus  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  messiah,  foretold  by  their  ancient 
oracles,  respected  him  as  a  prophetic  teacher  of 
virtue  and  religion ;  but  they  obstinately  adher-^ 
ed  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors^  and  were 
desirous  of  imposing  them  on  the  gentiles,  who 
continually  augmented  the  number  of  believers. 
These  judaising  christians  seem  to  have  argued, 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  frocn  the  divine 
origin  of  the  mosaic  law,  and  from  the  immu- 
table perfections  of  its  great  author.    They  at 
firmed,  that  if  the  Being,  who  is  the  same 
through  all  eternity,  had  designed  to  abolish 
those  sacred  rites,  which  had  served  to  distin- 
guish his  chosen  people,  th6  repeal  of  them 
would  have  been  no  less  clear  and  solemn  than 
their  first  promulgation :  tkat^  instead  of  those 
frequent  declarations,  which  either  suppose  or 
assert  the  perpetuity  of  the  mosaic  religion,  it 
would  have  been  represented  as  a  provisionary 
scheme,  intended  to  last  only  till  the  coming  of 
the  messiah,  who  should  instruct  mankind  in  a 
more  perfect  mode  of  faith  and  of  worship:^ 
thai  the  messiah  himself,  and  his  disciples  who 
conversed  with  him  on  earth,  instead  of  autbo- 

'  Hicm  argvmenU  were  arged  wilb  great  iogeanity  by  the  Jew 
Orobio,  and  refnted  with  equal  iiigeonity  and  candoar  by  the  chriatifta 
Limborch.  See  the  Arnica  Collatio  (it  well  descrvet  that  atme),  or 
aeeount  of  the  dispute  between  thrni. 
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rizing  by  their  example  the  most.minute  obser-  chap. 
vances  of  the  mosaic  law,**  would  have  publish- ^^^^7' 
ed  to  the  world  the  abolition  of  those  useless 
and    obsolete    ceremonies,    without  suffering 
Christianity  to  remain,  during  so  many  years, 
obscurely  confounded  among  the  sects  of  the 
Jewish  church.     Arguments  like  these  appear 
to  have  Been  used  in  the  defence  of  the  expiring 
cause  of  the  mosaic  law ;  but  the  industry  of 
our  learned  divines  has  abundantly  explained 
the  ambiguous  language  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and   the  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  apostolic 
teachers.     It  was  propel*  gradually  to  unfold  the 
system  of  the  gospel,  and  to  pronounce,  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  tenderness,  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  so  repugnant  to  the  inclina- 
tion and  prejudices  of  the  believing  Jews. 

The  history  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  affords  Ti,e  na- 
a  lively  proof  of  the  necessity  of  those  precau-  ^^l 
tions,  and  of  the  deep  impression  which  the  Jew  Jerusalem 
ish  religion  had  made  on  the  minds  of  its  sec- 
taries.    The  first  fifteen  bishops  of  Jerusalem  ' 
were  all  circumcised  Jews;  and  the  congrega- 
tion over  which  they  presided  united  the  law  of 
Moses  with  the  doctrine  of  .Christ/    It  was  na- 
tural that  the  primitive  tradition  of  a  church 

^  Jeta8».««circiimcifiis  erat;  cibis  ntebatar  Jadaicii;  vestittk  si- 
mili;  pnrgatos  seabie  mittebat  ad  sacerdotfet}  Pascbata  et  atio«  dies 
fcstos  religiose  obier? abat :  Si  4aot  saoavit  Sabatbo,  osteDdit  non 
taotam  ex  lege,  Bed  et  exceptu  sentenfiis  taUa  opera  labatho  non 
interdicta,  Grotins  de  feritate  Rcligionis  CbrUtianae,  1.  ▼,  c.  7  A 
little  afterwards  (c.  18)  he  expatiates  on  the  condescension  of  the 
ftpostlea. 

'  Pasne  omnes  Christum  Denra  snb  legis  obserTatione  credebant. 
Salpicins  Sevenis,  ii,  II.    Sec  Ensebius,.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  if,  c.  (• 

VOL.  ir.  T 
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CHAF.  which  was  founded  x)nly  forty  years  after  the 
^^^;Jj^_  death  of  Christ,  and  was  governed  almost  as 
many  years  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
his  apostle,  should  be  received  as  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy/  The  distant  churches  very  fre- 
'  quently  appealed  to  the  authority  of  their  vene- 
rable parent,  and  relieved  ber  distresses  by  a 
liberal  contribution  of  alms.  But  when  nume- 
rous and  opulent  societies  were  established  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  in  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, Ephejsus,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  the  reve- 
rence which  Jerusalem  had.  inspired  to  all  the 
christian  colonies  insensibly  diminished.  The 
Jewish  converts,  or,  as  they  were  afterwards 
called,  the  nazarenes,  who  had  laid  ihe  foun- 
dations of  the  church,  soon  found  themselves 
overwhelmed  by  the  increasing  multitudes,  that 
from  all  the  various  religions  of  polytheism  in- 
listed  under  the  banner  of  Christ ;  and  the  gen- 
tiles, who,  with  the  approbation  of  their  pecu- 
liar apostle,  had  rejected  the  intolerable  weight 
of  mosaic  ceremonies,  at  length  refused  to  Uieir 
more  scrupulous  brethren  the  same  toleration 
which  at  first  they  had  humbly  solicited  for 
their  own  practice.  The  ruin  of  the  temple, 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  public  religion  of  the  Jews 
■  was  severely  felt  by  the  nazarenes ;  as  in  their 
manners,  though  not  in  their  faith,  they  main- 
tained so  intimate  a  connection  with  their  im- 

*  Moshelm  de  Rcbas  ChristiaDis  ante  Constantinam  Magnnin,  p. 
163.  I9  this  maiterly  performance,  vrhich  I  ihaU  often  bare  oc- 
casion to  qtiQte,  he  enters  much  more  fiilly  into  the  state  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  thaii  be  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  in  his  General 
History. 
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pious  countrymen,  whose  misfortunes  were  at-  chap. 
tri)>uted  by  the  pagans  to  the  contempt,  and^^^fjj^^^ 
more  justly  ascribed  by  the  christians  4;o  the 
wrath;  of  the  Supreme  Deity.  The  nazarehes 
retired  from  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  to  the  little 
town  of  Pella  beyond  the  Jordan,  where  that 
ancient  church  languished  about  sixty  years  in 
solitude  and  obscurity.*  They  still  enjoyed 
the  comfort  of  making  frequent  antf  devout 
visits  to  the  holy  city^  ^nd  the  hope  of  being 
one  day  restored  to  those  seats  which  both  na- 
ture and  religion  taught  them  to  love  as  well  as 
to  revere.  But  at  leng'tb,  under  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  the  desperate  fanaticism' of  the  Jews 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  calamities  ;  and 
'the  Romans,  exasperated'  by  their  ffepeated 
rebellious,  exercised  the  rights  of  victory  with 
unusual  rigour.  The  emperor  founded,  un> 
der  the  name  of  iEIia  Capitolina,  a  new  city 
on  Mount  Sion,'  to  which  he  gave  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  colony ;  and  denouncing  the  sevd^est  ' 
penalties  against  any  of  the  Jewish  people  who 
should  dare  to  approach  its  precincts,  he  fixed  a 
vigilant  garrison  of  a  Roman  cohort  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  nazarenes  had 
only  oae  way  left  to  escape  the  common  prp- 

'  Ensebioi,  I.  iii,  c.  ^.  Le  Clei«,  HiBt  Eccleaiast.  p.  606.  Dnring 
tiui  occMidoid  akicDce,  the  bishop  and  chifk-4;h  of  Pella  still  retaioed 
the  title  of  Jenualem,  In  the  same  maimer,  the  Roman  pontiffs  resid- 
ed seventy  jeara  at  Avignon;  and  the  patriarchy  of  Alexandria  have 
long  sinoe  transferred  their  epbcopal  seat  to  Cairo. 

"  Dion  Cassins,  1.  Izlx.  The  exile  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  Jem- 
salem  is  attested  by  Aristo  of  Pella  (apnd  Euseb.  1.  iv,  c  6),  and  is  men^ 
tioned  by  several  ecclesiastical  vrriters,  thoagh  some  of  them  too  hastily 
extend  this  interdiction  to  the  whole  country  of  Palestine. 
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CHAi*.  scriptions,  and  the  force  of  truth  was  on  this 
../..J.^  occasion  assisted  by  the  influence  of  temporal 


advantages.  They  elected  Marcus  for  their  bi- 
shop,  a  prelate  of  the  race  of  the  gentiles,  and 
most  probably  a  native  either  of  Italy  or  of  some 
of  the  Latin  provinces.  At  his  persuasion,  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  congregation  re- 
nounced the  mosaic  law,  in  the  practice  of  which 
they  had  presevered  above  a  century.  By  this 
sacrifice  of  their  habits  and  privileges,  they  pur- 
chased a  free  admission  into  the  colony  of  Ha- 
drian and  more  firmly  cemented  their  union  with 
the  catholic  church.* 
iTic  ebi-  When  the  name  and  honours  of  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  had  been  restored  to  Mount  Sion, 
the  crimes  of  heresy  and  schisni  were  imputed 
to  the  obscure  remnant  of  the  nazarenes  which 
refused  to  accompany  their  Latin  bishop.  They 
still  preserved  their  former  habitation  of  Pella, 
spread  themselves  itito  the  villages  adjacent  to 
Damascus,  and  formed  an  inconsiderable  church 
in  the  city  of  BcBrea,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of 
Aleppo,  in  Syria.  ^  The  name  of  nazarenes 
was  deemed  too  honourable  for  those  christian 
Jews,  and  they  soon  received,  from  the  supposed 
poverty  of  their  understanding,  as  well  as  of  their 

*  Easebias,  (I.  iv,  c.  6).  SalpitioB  SeTerns,  ii,  'SI.'  By  comparing 
.  their  ansatisfactory  accoanta,  Mosheim  (p.  327,  4re.)  ha*  drawn  oat  a 
Very  distinct  rq>resentation  of  the  circumstances  and  motif es  of  this 
reTolation, 

y  Le  Clerc  (Hist.  Ecclesiast.  p.  477,  515)  seems  to  ha?e  collected 
from  Easebias,  Jerome,  Epipbanius,  and  other  writers,  all  the  principal 
circamstances  that  relate  to  the  nazarenes  or  ebionites.  The  nature 
of  their  opinions  soon  divided  them  into  a  stricter  and  ^.  milder  sect ; 
and  there  Is  some  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  family  of  Jesus 
Christ  remained  members,  at  least,  of  the  latter  and  more  moderate 
party. 
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condition,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  ebio-  chap.. 
nites.'  In  a  few  years  after  the  return  of  the^, 
church  of  Jerusalem,  it  became  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  controversy,  whether  a  man  who  sin- 
cerely acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  messiah,  but 
who  still  continued  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses, 
could  possibly  hope  for  salvation.  The  humane 
temper  of  Justin  Martyr  inclined  him  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and  though  he 
expressed  himself  with  the  most  guarded  diffi- 
dence, he  ventured  to  determine  in  favour  of 
such  an  imperfect  christian,  if  he  were  content 
to  practise  the  mosaic  ceremonies,  without  pre- 
tending to  assert  their  general  use  or  necessity. 
But  when  Justin  was  pressed  to  declare  the  sen- 
timent of  the  church,  he  confessed  that  there 
were  very  many  among  the  orthodox  christians, 
who  not  only  excluded  their  judaising  brethren 
from  the  hope  of  salvation,  but  who  declined  any 
intercourse  with  them  in  the  common  offices  of 
friendship,  hospitality,  and  social  life.*  The 
more  rigorous  opinion  prevailed^  as  it  was  na- 
tural to  expect,  over  the  milder ;  and  an  eternal 
bar  of  separation  was  fixed  between  the  disciples 
of  Moses  and  those  of  Christ    The  unfortunate 

*  Some  writers  have  been  pleased  to  create  an  fibioo,  the  imafin. 
vy  aathor  of  their  sect  and  name.  Bot  we  can  more  safely  rely  on 
tile  learned  Eosebius  than  on  the  Tehement  Tertnllian,  or  the  creda- 
looi  Epiphanias.  According  to  Le  Clerc,  the  Hebrew  word  ikjtmm 
>tty  be  translated  into  Latin  by  that  of  pa»^ere$.    See  Hist.  Ecclesiasti 

p.  4n. 

'  See  the  very  cnrions  dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew  Try- 
pttOD.  The  conference  between  them  was  held  at  Ephesus,  in  the  reign 
of  Antooinus  Pius,  and  about  twenty  years  after  the  return  of  the  church 
3t  Pclla  to  JtTUitalem.  For  this  date,  consult  tlie  accurate  note  of  Til* 
IcBiont,  Meinoirei  Ecclesiastiqnes,  torn,  ii,  p.  511. 
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.  CHAP,  ebionites,  rejected  from  one  religion  asapost^es^ 
^^' ,,  and  from  the  other  as  heretics,  found  theniaelir<?s 


co;npelled  to  assume  a  more  decided  character ; 
and  although  some  traces  of  that  obsolete  sect 
may  be  discovered  as  late  as  the  fourtb  .centory, 
they  insensibly  melted  away  eobber  aoto  the 
church  or  the  synagogue.^ 
Thegno*-  While  the  orthodox  chnrcb  ^eservied  a  just 
^^' '  medium  between  excessire  veneratian  mnd  im- 
proper coutempt-for  the  law  of  Moses,  *the  vsri^ 
ous  heretic?  deviated  into  equal  but  lOpfMfiile 
extremes  of  error  and  extFavaganoei.  Erom  the 
acknowledged  truth  of  the  Jewish  retigion,  the 
ebionites  had  concluded  that  it  ceuld  aever  be 
abolished.  From  its  supposed  imperfections  the 
gnostics  as  hastily  inferred  that  it  never  was  in 
'  stituted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  There  are 
some  objections  against  the  authority  o£  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  which  too  readily^eseat them- 
selves to  the  sceptical  mind ;  though  they  can 
only  be  derived  from  our  ignorance  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  from  our  incapacity  to  foim  an 
adequate  judgment  of  the  divine  economy. 
These  objections  were  eagerly  embraced^  and 

^  Of  all  the  systems  of  Christianity,  that  of  Abyssioa  is  tbc  only 
one  which  still  adheres  to  the  mosaic  ritfs  (Gcddcs^s  Chnrch  History 
of  Ethiopia,  and  Dissertations  de  la  Grand  snr  la  Relation  dn  P. 
IjoIm)}.  The  ennach  of  qoeen  Candace  might  suggest  some  saspi- 
cions}  bat  as  we  are  assured  (Socrates,  i,  10.  Sosomeo,  ii,  S4. 
Ladolphus,  p.  281)  that  the*  Ethiopians  were  uot  converted  till  the 
fourth  century,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  respected 
the  sabbath,  and  distingnished  the  forbidden  meats,  in  imitation  of 
Jews,  who,  in  a  very  early  period,  were  seated  on  both  sides  ^f  the 
Red  sea.  Circumcision  had  been  practised  by  the  most  aMcient  .£thio- 
pians,  from  motives  of  licalth  and  cleanlincssy  which  seem  to  lye  ex- 
piaiii.ed  in  the  Rechercbes  Philosopbic|ucs  snr  les  Aroericjius,  torn,  ii^ 
|>.  IIT. 
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as  petulantly  urged,  by  the  yain  science  of  the  chap. 
gnostics/    As  those  heretics  were,  for  the  most^^^^^J,^ 
part,  averse  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  they  mo* 
rosely  arraigned  the  polygamy  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  gfallantries  of  David,  and  the  seraglio  of  So- 
lomon.   The  conquest  ot  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  unsuspecting  natives, 
they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  with  the 
common  notions  of  humanity  and  justice.    But 
when  they  recollected  the  sanguinary  list  of 
murders,  of  executions,  and  of  massacres,  which 
stain  almost  every  page  of  the  Jewish  annals, 
they  acknowledged  that  the  barbarians  of  Pa- 
lestine had  exercised  as  much  compassion  to- 
Mrards  their  idolatrous  enemies,  as  they  had  ever 
shewn  to  their  friends  or  countrymen.**   Passing 
from  the  sectaries  of  the  law  to  the  law  itself, 
they  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  that  a  re^ 
ligion  which  consisted  only  of  bloody  sacrifice's 
and  trifling  ceremonies,  and  whose  rewards  as 
well  as  punishments  were  all  of  a  carnal  and 
temporal  nature,  could  inspire  the  love  of  vir- 
tue, or  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  passion.  The 
niosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man 
was  treated  ^ith  profane  derision  by  the  gnos-  ' 
tic9,  who  would  not  listen  with  patience  to  the 
repose  of  the  Deity  after  six  days  labour,  to  the 

^  Bcatxsobre,  Histoire  do  Manicheisme,  I.  i,  c.  3,  has  statedttheir  ob- 
jections, particularly  those  of  FVuistas,  the  adversary  of  Augiistiii,  with 
the  most  learned  impartiality. 

**  Apad  ipsos  fides  obstinata,  misericordia  in  promptik :  adversiis 
omnes  alios  hostile  odium.  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  4.  Surely  Taciuis  had 
seen  the  Jews  With  too  favourable  an  eye.  The  perusal  of  Joscphus 
uatt,have  destroyed  the  antithesis. 
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CHAP,  rib  of  Adam,  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  trees  of 
*.►...  J,.  Jife  and  of  knowledge,  the  speaking  serpent,  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  the  condemnation  pronoun- 
ced against  human  kind  for  the  Venial  offenee  of 
their  first  progenitors.*  The  God  of  Israel  was 
impiously  represented  by  the  gnostics,  as  a 
Being  liable  to  passion  and  to  error,  capricious 
in  his  finYOur,  implacable  in  his  resentment, 
meanly  jealous  in  his  superstitious  worship,  and 

I  confining  .his  partial   providence  to  a  single 

people,  and  to  this  transitory  life.  In  such  a 
character  they  could  discover  none  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  wise  and  omnipotent  /ather  of  the 
universe.'  They  alUowed  that  the  religion  of 
the  Jews  was  somewhat  less  criminal  than  the 
idolatry  of  the  gentiles;  but  it  was  their  fun- 
damental  doctrine,  that  the  Christ  whom  they 
adored  as  the  first  and  brightest  emanation  of  the 
Deity,  appeared  upon  earth  to  rescue  mankind 
from  their  various  errors,  and  to  reveal  a  new 
system  of  truth  and  perfection.  The  most 
learned  of  the  fathers,  by  a  very  singular  con- 
descension, have  imprudently  admitted  the  so- 
phistry of  the  gnostics.  Acknowledging  that 
the  literal  sense  is  repugnant  to  every  principle 
of  faith  as  well  as  reason,  they  deem  themselves 
secure  and  invulnerable  behind  the  ample  vdl 

*  Dr.  Kuraet  (Archaeologia,  1.  ii,  c.  7)  hat  discussed  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  with  too  mach  wit  and  freedom. 

^  The  milder  gnostics  considered  Jehovah,  the  Creator,  as  a  being  af 
a  mixed  nature  between  God  and  the  daemon.  Others  confounded  him 
with  the  evil  principle.  Consult  the  second  eeiftury  of  the  fencrtf 
history  of  Mosheim,  which  jsives  a  very  distinct,  though  concise,  account 
of  their  strange  opinions  on  this  subject. 
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of  all^ory,  which  they  careiiilly  spread  over  chap. 
every  tender  part  of  the  mosaic  dispensation.^       ^^* 

It  has  been  remarked  with  more  ingenuity  xheir  *' 
than  truth,  that  the  virgin'  purity  of  the  church  '^^Ji'^'n^ 
was  never  violated  by  schism  or  heresy  before  "A'  ' 
the  reign  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  about  6ne  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  Christ.^    We  may 
observe  with  much  more  propriety,  that,  during 
that  period,  the  disciples  of  the  messiah  were 
indulged  in  a  freer  latitude,  both  of  faith  and 
practice,  than  has  ever  been  allowed  in  succeed- 
ing ages.    As  the  terms  of  communion  were 
insensibly  narrowed,  and  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  prevailing  party  was  exercised  with  in- 
creasing severity,  many  of  its  most  respectable 
dherents,  who  were  called  upon  to  renounce, 
Aere  provoked  to  assert,  their  private  opinions, 
to  pursue  the  consequences  of  their  mistaken 
principles,  and  openly  to  erect  the  standard  of 
rebellion  against  the  unity  of  the  church.    The 
gnostics  were  distinguished  as  the  most  polite, 
the  most  learned,  and  the  most  wealthy,  of  the 
christian  name ;  and  that  general  appellation, 
which  expressed  a  superiority  of  knowledge;  was 
either  assumed  by  their  own  pride,  or  ironically 
bestowed  by  the  envy  of  their  adversaries.  They 
Here  almost  with  out  exception  of  the  race  of  the 
gentiles;   and  their  principal  founders  seem  to 
have  been  natives  of  Syria  or  Egypt,  where  the 
warmth  of  the  climate  disposes  both  the  mind 
and  the  body  to  indolent  and  contemplative  de- 

*  See  Beaiisobre,  Hist,  do  ManicheUme,  i.  i,  c.  4*  Origen  and  St." 
AufiMtin  were  among  the  allegoristi. 

^  Ifegcsippus,  ap  Enitb.  !•  iii.  92,  iv.  23.  Clemens  Alexandrin. 
Stromat,  vii>  17. 
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CHAP.  Yotion.  The  gnostics  blended  with  the  foith  of 
^Christ  many  sublime  but  obscure  tenets,  which 
they  derived  from  Oriental  philosophy,  and  even 
from  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  concerning  the 
eternity  of  matter,  the  existence  of  two  prin- 
ciples, and  the  mysterious  hierarchy  of  the  in- 
visible world/  As|  soon  as  they  launched  out 
into  that  vast  abyss,  they  delivered  themselves  to 
the  guidance  of  a  disordered  imagination;  and 
as  the  paths  of  error  are  various  and  infinite,  the 
gnostics  were  imperceptibly  divided  into  more 
than  fifty  particular  sects,''  of  whom  the  most 
celebrated  appear  to  have  been  the  basilidians, 
the  valentinians,  the  marcionites,  and,  in  a  still 
later  period,  the  manichaeans.  Each  of  these 
sects  could  boast  of  its  bishops  and  congrega- 
tions, of  its  doctors  and  martyrs  ;^  and,  instead 
of  the  four  gospels  adopted  by  the  church,  the 
heretics  produced  a  multitude  of  histories,  in 
whidh  die  actions  and  discourses  of  Christ  and 
of  his  apostles  ware  adapted  to  their  respective 
tenets.""    The  success  of  the  gnostics  was  rapid 

'  Id  the  soeoonC  of  the  gnostics  of  the  second  and  third  centuies, 
Mosbein  is  ingenioos  and  oiUMUd ;  'Le  Clerc  dnU,  b«t  exact ;  Beaosobre 
ahnost  always  an  apologist ;  and  it  is  mnch  to  be  feared  that  tlie  primi* 
five  Athefs  are  rcry  frequently  calumniators.  * 

'^  Sec  the  catalogues  of  Irenaens  and  £pighanins.  It  mast  indeed  be 
attowed,  that  those  writen  ^ere  indtned  to  mnltiply  the  numlier  of 
sects  which  opposed  the  maty  of  the  church. 

>  Eascbius,  L  It,  c.  15.  Soaomen,  1.  ii,  c.  12.  See  in  Bayle,  io  the 
article  of  Mwreum,  a  curious  detail  of  a  dispute  on  that  subject.  It 
should  seem  that  some  of  the  gnostics  (the  basilidians)  declinedl  and 
efen  refused  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  Tlieir  reasons  were  susgntar 
and  abstruse.    See  Moshein^  p.  858. 

.  "  See  a  very  remarkable  passage  of  Origen  (Proem,  ad  Lncan.) 
That  iudefktigable  writer,  who  bad  consumed  his  Hfe  in  the  study  of 
the  scriptures,  relies /or  their  anthci\ttcity  on  the  inspired'  authority  of 
the  church.    It  was  inpo^ible  that  the  gnostics  could  receive  oor 

present 
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and  extmsive.*  They  covered  Asia  and  Egypt,  en  a  p. 
established  themselves  in  Rome,  and  sometimes ,,,..,,,, . 
penetrated  into  the  provinces  of  the  West  For 
the  most  part  they  arose  in  the  second  century, 
flourished  during  the  third,  and  weresupprassed 
in  the.fonrth  or  fifth,  by  the  prevalcmce  of  nope 
fashionable  c(mtroversies»  and  by  the  fiUfMSiiar 
ascendant  oftheraigning  power.  Though  liaey  * 
constantly  disturbed  the  peace,  and  fneijittenily 
disgraced  the  name,of  religion*  they  ^Contributed 
to  assist  rather  than  to  retard  the  pcegreus  <of 
Christianity.  The  gentile  converts*  whose  strong- 
est objections  and  prejudices  ware  dir«ected  a- 
gainst  the  law  of  Moses^  could  find  admission 
into  many  christian  societies,  which  areqijire^ 
not  from  their  untutored  mind  any  belief  o£  an 
antecedent  revelation.  Their  faith  was  insensi- 
bly fortified  and  enlarged,  aod  the  church  was 
ultimately  benefited  by  the  conquests  of  its  most 
inveterate  enemies. "" 

But  whatever  difierence  of  opinion  might  sub-  The  doe 
sist  between  the  orthodox,  the  ebioodtes,  and  buwiv7T* 
the  gnostics*  concerning  the  diviaity  or  the  obli-  or».fu!^ 
gation  of  the  mosaic  law^  they  were  all  equally  ^^'^y* 

preMAt  fMpcls,  manjr  pwrte  oimVkfk  (|]«rti«tflarlfr  in  ite  tetvireclioii 
of  Christ;  arc^irecUy,  Md  9«  it  miglit  lectm  iMfnediy,  pointed  agabist 
tkeir  favourite  teoeti.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  singular  that  IgnatSas 
(Epist  «d  (ogfvo.  Pair.  Apostol.  ton.  ii«  p.  M)  sboiid  chose  to  employ 
a  Tagne  aiMi  dpnl^lAil  tradition,  in8tie«4  of  ^voting  the  frerUio  testimoay 
of  the  eyangelists. 

**  Faoinnt  ^vos  ct  ^respip  ^  laeiant  eedlcsias  et  mareioaita,  is  tiie 
strong  expression  of  T^rlnilian,  which  I  am  ohliged  tp  f  note  from 
memory.    In  the  time  of  Epiphanins  (advers.  Hsreses,  'p.  S02)  tlie  ' 
marcionites  were  very  nomeroos  in  Italy,  Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia>  ^d 
Persia. 

.  ^  Ancustin  is  a  memorable  mstancc  of  this  grmdaal  progress  from 
reason  to  faith.  He  was,  daring  several  year^  engaged  in  the  maai- 
i:b»an  sect. 
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CHAP,  animated  by  the  same  exclusive  zeal,  and  by  the 
same  abhorrence  for  idolatry  which  had  distin- 
guished the  Jews  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  philosopher,  who  consider- 
ed the  system  of  polytheism  as  a  composition  of 
human  fraud  and  error,  could  disguise  a  smile  of 
contempt  under  the  mask  of  devotion,  without 
apprehending  that  either  the  mockery  or  the 
compliance,  would  expose  him  to  the  resentment 
of  any  invisible,  or,  as  he  conceived  them,  ima- 
ginary powers.  But  the  established  religions  ot 
paganism  were  seen  by  the  primitive  christians 
in  a  much  more  odious  and  formidable  light. 
It  was  the  universal  sentiment  both  of  the  church 
and  of  heretics,  that  the  daemons  were  the  au- 
thors, the  patrons,  and  the  objects  of  idolatry.^ 
Those  rebellious  spirits  who  had  been  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  angels,  and  cast  down  into  the 
infernal  pit,  were  still  permitted  to  roam  upon 
earth,  to  torment  the  bodies,  and  to  seduce  the 
minds,  of  sinfril  men.  The  daemons  soon  disco- 
vered and  abused  the  natural  propensity  of  the 
human  heart  towards  devotion;  and,  artfully 
withdrawing  the  adoration  of  mankind  from 
their  Creator,  they  usurped  theplaceand  honours 
of  the  Supreme  Deity.  By  thesuccess  of  theirma- 
licious  contrivances,  they  at  once  gratified  their 
own  vanity  and  revenge,  and  obtained  the  only 
comfort  of  which  they  were  yet  susceptible,  the 
hope  of  involving  the  human  species  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  their  guilt  and  misery.   It  was  con- 

*  The  DDuiiinoas  sratimeot  of  the  prinitive  cborch  is  very  clcmrly 
eiplaioed  by  JastiD.  Martyr.  Apolog.  Major,  by  Athenagorat  Lrgai, 
c.  22,  Sec,  and  by  Lactantius,  InstitiitvDivin.  ii,  14-19. 
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fessed,  or  at  least  it  was  imagined,  thattbey  had  qhap. 
distributed  .among  themselves  the  most  import- ^^, 


ant  characters  of  polytheism;  one  daemon  as- 
suming the  name  and  attributes  of  Jupiter,  an- 
other of  iEsculapius,-  a  third  of  Venus,  and  a 
fourth  perhaps  of  Apollo  ;"*  and  that,  by  the 
advantage  of  their  long  experience  and  aerial 
nature,  they  were  enabled  to  execute,  with  suf- 
ficient skill  and  dignity,  the  parts  which  they 
had  undertaken.  They  lurked  in  the  temples, 
instituted  festivals  and  sacrifices,  invented  fables, 
pronounced  oracles,  and  were  frequently  allowr 
ed  to  perform  miracles.  The  christians,  who,  by 
the  interpo^tion  of  evil  spirits,  could  so  readily 
explain  every  preternatural  appearance,  were 
'  jsposed  and  even  desirous  to  admit  the  most 
Xtravagant  fictions  of  the  pagan  mythology. 
But  the  belief  of  the  christian  was  accompanied 
with  horror.  The  most  trifling  mark  of  respect 
to  the  national  worship  he  considered  as  a  direct 
homage  yielded  to  the  daemon,  and  as  an  act  of  . 
rebellion  against  the  majesty  of  God. 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion^  it  was  the  first  Abhor 
but  arduous  duty  of  a  christian  to  preserve  him-  Jbrchnl 
self  pure  and  undefiled  fi^om  the  practice  of  ido-  l^^^[^^ 
latry.  The  religion  of  the  nations  was  not  merely 
a  speculative  doctrine  professed  in  the  schools ' 
or  preached  in  the  temples.     The  innumerable 
deities  and  rites  of  polytheism  were  closely  in- 
terwoven with  every  circumstance  of  business  or 
pleasure,  of  public  or  of  private  life ;    and  it 

^  Tertnllian  (Apolof .  c  98)  alleges  the  confession  of  the  daraions 
themselves  as  often  ay  they  were  tormented  by  the  christian  ex- 
orcists. 
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chap:  seemed  iinpossible  to  escape  the  obserrance  of 
^^fj'^^^them,  without,  at  the  same  time,   renomiciiig 
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the  commerce  of  mankind,  and  all  the  offices 
Ceremo.   and  amuscments  of  society/     The  important 
transactions  of  peace  and  war  were  prepared  or 
conciaded  by  solemn  sacrifices,  in  which  the 
magiskate,  the  senator,  and  the  soldier,  were 
obliged    to   preside  or   to   participate.*    The 
public  spectacles  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
cheerful  devotion  of  the  pagans ;  and  liie  gods 
were  supposed  to  accept,  as  the  most  grateful 
offering,  the  games  tiiat  the  prince  and  people 
celebrated  in  honour  of  theiir  peculiar  festlTads/ 
The  christian,  who  with  pious  horror  avoided 
the  abomination  of  the  circus  or  the  theatre^ 
found  himself  encompassed  with  infernal  snarM 
in  every  convivial  enterti»nmeHt,  as  often  a9  his 
friends,  invoking  the  ho^itable  deities,  poured 
out  libations  to  each  other's  happiness."    When 
the  bride,  struggling  with' well-ajSbeted  reluc- 
tance, was  forced  in  hymens^  pomp  over  the 

Teitollian  has  written  a  most  seyere  treatise  ai^nst  idolatry,  to 
raation  bis  bretl^ren  agafost  the  hourly  danger  of  meaning  that  guilt. 
Recogita  aylTaoi,  et  qoants  latitaat  spina.    De  CoroofL  Militis,  c.  10. 

*  The  Roman  senate  was  always  held  in  a  temple  or  consecrated 
place  (Anlos  Gellins,  aiv,  T).  Before  they  entered  on  bnsiness,  every 
senator  dropt  seme  wine  and  frankincense  on  tl^  idtar.  Saeton.  in 
AngDst  c.  %S 

*  See  Tertnllian»  De  Spectacnlls.  This  severe  reformer  i^bewa  no 
more  indnlgence  to  a  tragedy  of  Enripides,  than  to  a  combaC  of  gtadi- 
ators.  llie  dress  of  Che  acton  particolarly  offends  him.  By  the  use 
of  the  lofty  boskin,  they  impionsly  strive  to  add  a  cnbit  to  their  stature, 
C.2S. 

*  The  ancieiitpractice  of  concluding  the  entertainmciit  with  libations 
may  be  found  in  every  classic.  Socrates  and  Seneca^  in  their  last  mo- 
ments, made  a  noble  application  of^this  cnstom.  Pootqoam  stagnnnt 
calldse  aqos  introiit,  respergens  proximos  servprum,  additi  vooe»  libare 
•e  liquomm  ilium  Jovi  Ltberatori.  Tacit.  Annal  zv,  64. 
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threshold  of  her  new  habitation;'  or  when  the  chap. 
sad  procession  of  thedead  slowly  moved  towards  ^1',^, 
Uie  funeral  pile;^  the  christian,  on  these  inte- 
resting  occasions,  was  compelled  to  desert  the 
persons  who  were  the  dearest  to  him,  rather  than 
contract  the  guilt  inherent  to  those  impious  ce- 
remonies. Every  art  and  every  trade  that  was  Aru* 
in  the  least  concerned  m  the  framing  or  adorning 
of-idola  was  polluted  by  the  stain  of  idolatry ;" 
a  severe  sentence,  since  it  devoted  to  eternal  mi- 
sery the  far  greater  part  of  the  community^ 
which  is  employed  in  the  exercise  of  liberal  or 
mechanic  professions.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  .  ' 
the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity^  we  shall  per- 
ceive, that  besides  the  immediate  representations 
df  the  gods,  and  the  holy  instruments,  of  their 
worship^  the  elegant  forms  and  agreeable  fictions 
consecrated  by  the  iinagination  of  the  Greeks 
were  introduced  as  the  richest  ornaments  of  the 
houses,  the  dress,  and  the  furniture,  of  the  par 
gans*^  £ven  the  arts  of  music  and  painting, 
of  eloquence  and  poetry,  flowed  from  the  ^ame 
impure  origin.'  In  the  style  of  the  fathers, 
Apollo  and  the  muses  were  the  organs  of  the 

*  Sec  th«  elegant  bot  idolatroos  hymns  of  Catollns,  on  the  nuptial% 
of  Manlins  and  Jidlan.  O  Hymen,  Hymemee  I<( !  Qnis  haic  Dto 
compararkr  ansit? 

^  The  ancient  fnaeraU  (in  those  of  Misenns  and  Pallas)  are  no  less 
accurately  described  by  Virgil,  than  they  are  Uhistrated  by  his  com- 
mentator SerTins.  The  pile  itself  waa  an  altar,  the  flames  were  fed 
with  the  blood  of  victims,  and  all  the  assutants  were  sprinkled  with 
lostral  water. 

*  Tertttllian  de  Idololatria,  c.  11.     ,  ' 
^  See  every  part  of  Monfancon*s  Antiquities.    Even  the  reverses  ot 

&e  Greek  and  Roroavi  coins  were  frequently  of  an  idolatrous  nature. 
Here  indeed  the  scruples  of  the  christian  were  suspended  by  a  stronger 
Rudon. 
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CHAP,  infernal  spirit,  Homer  and  Virgil  were  the  mos^ 
*^*    eminent  of  his  servants,  and  the  beautiful  my- 
thology  which  pervades  and  ammates  the  com- 
positions of  their  genius  is  destined  to  celebrate 
the  glory  of  the  daemqns.     Even  the  commoo 
language  of  Greece  and  Rome  abounded  with 
familiar  but  impious  expressions,  which  the  im- 
prudent christian  might  too  carelessly  utter,  or 
too  patiently  hear.'' 
Fcitiftu       The  dangerous  temptations  which  on  every 
side  lurked  in  ambush  to  surprise  the  unguarded 
believer,  assailed  him  with  redoubled  violence  on 
the  days  of  solemn  festivals.     So  artfully  were 
they  framed  and  disposed  throughout  the  year, 
that  superstition  always  wore  the  appearance  of 
pleasure,   and  often  of  virtue.*      Some  of  the 
nlost  sacred  festivals  in  the  Roman  ritual  were 
destined  to  salute  the  new  calends  of  January 
with  vows  of  public  and  private  felicity ;  to  iDr 
dulge  the  pious  remembrance  of  the  dead  and 
living;  to  ascertain  the  inviolable  bounds  of  pro- 
perty ;  to  hail,  on  the  return  of  spring,  the  ge- 
nial powers  of  fecundity;  to  perpetuate  the  two 
memorable  eras  of  Rome,  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  and  that  of  the  republic ;  and  to  restore, 
during  the  humane  licence  of  the  Saturnalia,  the 
primitive  equality  of  mankind.     Some  idea  may 
be  conceived  of  the  abhorrence  of  the  christians 

^  TertaHian  de  Idololatria,  c.  20,  21,  22.  If  a  Pagan  ftiend  (on  the 
occaiion  perhaps  of  sneezing)  osed  the  familiar  expression  of  ^  Jupiter 
"  bless  yon/*  the  christian  was  obliged  to  protest  against  the  divimtj 
of  Jupiter. 

<  Consult  the  most  laboured  work  \>f  Ovid,  his  imperfect  Fatlu  He 
Hoished  no  more  than  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  The  compilation 
•f  Macrobiiis  is  called  the  SolMraaKa,  but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
ftrst  book  that  bears  anv  relation  to  the  title. 
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for  such  impious  ceremonies,  by  tte  scrupulous  cha»». 

delicacy  which  they  displayed  on  a  much  less^ \.l,^^ 

alarming  occasion.  On  days  of  general  festivity 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  adorn  their 
doors  with  lamps  and  with  branches  of  laurel, 
and  to  crown  their  heads  with  a  garland  of 
flowers.  This  innocent  and  elegant  practice 
might  perhaps  have  been  tolerated  as  a  mere  ci- 
vil institution.  But  it  most  unluckily  happened 
that  the  doors  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
household  gods,  that  the  laurel  was  sacred  to  the 
lover  of  Daphne;  and  that  garlands  of  flowers, 
though  frequently  worn  as  a  symbol  either  of 
joy  or  mourning,  had  been  dedicated  in  their  first 
origin  to  the  service  of  superstition.  The  tremb- 
ling christians,  who  were  persuaded  in  this  in- 
stance to  comply  with  the  fashion  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  commands  of  the  magistrate,  labour- 
ed under  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  from 
the  reproaches  of  their  own  conscience,  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church,  and  the  denunciations  oi 
divipe  vengetoce.' 

Such  was  the  anxious  diligence  which  was  re-  2ea'  for 
quired  to  guard  the  chastity  of  the  gospel  from  ity?  '*" 
the  infectious  breath  of  idolatry.    The  supersti- 
tious observances  of  public  or  private  rites  were 
carelessly  practised,  from  education  and  habit, 

'  TertnUian  lias  composed  a  deieocp,  or  rather  panef^ric,  of  tike 
rash  action  of  a  cbriatian  soldier,  who,  by  throwing  away  his  crown 
oflanrel,  had  exposed  himself  and  his  brethren  to  the  most  imminent 
danger.  By  the  mention  of  the  tmperon  (Serems  and  C«racalla)  it  is 
evident,  uotwitbstanding  the  wishes  of  M.  de  Tillemont,  that  Tertul- 
lian  composed  his  treatise  be  Coron^  long  before  he  was  engaged  m 
the  eirors  of  the  montanists.  See  Memoires  Ecclesiastlqnes,  torn.  ili» 
p.  384. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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CHAP,  by  the  followerg  of  the  established  religion.  But 
../..J.j:.a8  often  as  they  occurred,  they  afforded  the 
christians  an  opportunity  of  declaring  and  con- 
firming their  zestlous  opposition.     By  these  fre- 
quent protestations  their  attachment  to  the  faith 
was  continually  fortified;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  zeal,  they  combated  with  the 
more  ardour  and  success  in  the  holy  war,  which 
they  had  undertaken  against. the  empire'  ot  the 
daemons. 
cosD^^'       ^'-  "^^^  writings  of  Cicero*  represent  in  the 
CAUiE.    most  lively  colours  the  ignorance,  the  errors, 
trine  of.'  and  the  uncertainty,  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
morujity  ^^^^  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
^^'^^•^J^  When  they  are  desirous  of  arming  their  disciples 
pbiioao-    against  the  fear  of  death,  they  inculcate,  as  an 
^  obvious,  though  melancholy  position,  that  the 

fatal  strokeofourdissolutionreleases  us  firom  the 
calamities  of  life;  and  that  those  can  no  longer 
suffer  who  no  longer  exist.  Yet  there  were  a  few 
sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  who  had  conceived  a 
more  exalted,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  JQster 
idea  of  human  nature ;  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that,  in  the  sublime  inquiry,  their  reason 
had  been  often  guided  by  their  imagination,  and 
that  their  imagination  had  been  prompted  by 
their  vanity.  When  they  viewed  with  compla- 
cency the  extent  of  their  own  mental  powers  ; 
when  they  exercised  the  various  faculties  of  me- 
mory, of  fancv,  and  of  judgment,  in  the  most 

*  In  particnlar,  the  fint  book'  of  the  Toscnlan  Qaettioiw,  and  tbe 
treatise  de  Senectute,  and  the  Somninm  ScipionU,  contain,  in  the 
most  beantifnl  language,  erery  thing  that  Grecian  pbilotophj,  or  Ro- 
man good  aenie,  could  poseiblj  inggest  on  thia  dark  bat  im|>ortanC 
object. 
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profound  speculations,  or  the  most  important  la*  chap. 
hours:  and  when  they  reflected  on  the  desire  of  ^^' 
fame/ which  transported  them  into  future  ages, 
£cir  beyond  the  bounds  of  death  and  of  the  grave; 
they  were  unwilling  to  confound  themselves  ^ith 
the.beasts  of  the  field,  or  to  suppose,  that  a  be- 
ing, for  whose  ciignity  they  entertained  the  most 
sincere  admiration,  could  be  limited  to  a  spot  of 
earth,  ajid  to  a  few  years  of  duration.  With 
this  favourable  prepossession  they  summoned  to 
their  aid  the  science,  or  rather  the. language,  of 
metaphysics.  They  soon'  discovered,  that  as 
none  of  the  properties  of  maeter  will  apply  to  the 
operations  of  the  min4»  the  human  soul  must 
consequently  be  a  substance  distinct  from  the 
oody,  pure,  simple^  and  spiritual,  incapable  of 
dissolution,  and  susceptible  of  a  much  higher 
degree  of  virtue  and  happiness  after  the  release 
from  ita  corporeal  prison.  From  these  specious 
and  noble  principles,  the  philosophers  who  trod 
in  the  footsteps  of  Plato  deduced  a  very  unjut»^ 
tifiable  conclusion,  since  they  asserted,  not  only 
the  future  immortality,  but  tlie  past  eternity  of 
the  human  soul,  which  they  were  too  apt  to  con- 
sider as  a  portion  of  the  infinite  and  self-existing 
spirit,  which  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe/ 
A  doctrine  thus  removed  beyond  the  senses  and 
the  experience  of  mankind  might  serve  to  amuse 
the  leisure  of  a  philosophic  mind;  or,  in  the 
silence  of  solitude,^  it  might  sometimes  impart  a 

'  The  pre-exiitenof  of  haman  sonli,  to  fkr  at  letrt  a«  that  doctrine  it 
coropar'ible  with  religioo,  wat  adopted  by  mnvf  of  the  Oiwk  and  La« 
tin  fathers.    See  tieMWobre,  Hist,  dn  ManichtttDe,  I.  Ti,  c  4. 
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CHAP,  ray  of  comfort  to  desponding  virtue ;  but  the 
,^3J^^  faint  impression  which  had  been  received  in  the 
school^  was  soon  obliterated  by  the  commerce 
and  business  of  active  life.    We  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  eminent  persons  who  flou* 
rished  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  first  Cae- 
sars, with  their  actions,  their  characters,  and 
their  motives,  to  be  assured  that  their  conduct 
in  this  life  was  never  regulated  by  any  serious 
conviction  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a 
future  state.     At  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of 
Rome  the  ablest  orators  were  not  apprehensive 
of  giving  offence  to  their  hearers,  by  exposing 
that  doctrine  as  an  idle  and  extravagant  opinion^ 
which  was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every  man 
of  a  liberal  education  and  understanding.* 
MBODgtiie     Since  therefore  the  most  sublime  efforts  of 
SrSS**^  philosophy  can  extend  no  farther  than  feebly  to 
aadRome  pQi^t  q^i  (he  desire,  the  hope,  or,  at  most,  the 
probability,  of  a  future  i^tate,  there  is  nothing 
exC:ept  a  divine  revelation  that  can  ascertain  the 
.    existence,  and  describe  the  condition,  of  the  in- 
visible country  which  is  destined  to  receive  the 
sOuls  of  men  after  their  separation  firom  the  body. 
But  we  may  perceive  several  defects  inherent  to 
the  popular  reli^on  s  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
rendered  them  very  unequal  to  so  arduous  a  task . 
1.  The  general  system  of  their  mythology  was 
unsupported  by  any  solid  proofs;  and  the  wisest 
among  the  pagans  had  already  disclaimed  its 

•  See,  Cicero  pro  Clneot.  c.  61.    Cttiar  ap.  Mlut.  de  Bell.  Cataltn. 
€.60.    JttTeiML  Satir.  ti,  149. 

Ease  attqniM  ohmmi ,  et  sqbterranea  regna. 


Nee  pncri  creduoty^iiii  qtii  Doodam  »ra  Uvantw. 
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usurped  authority.    2.  The  description  of  the  chap, 
infernal  regions  had  been  abandoned  to  the  fan-^^^' 
cy  of  painters  and  of  poets,  who,  peopled  them 
with  so  many  phantoms  and  monsters,  who  dis- 
pensed their  rewards  and  punishments  \rith  so 
little  equity,  that  a  solemn  truth,  the  most  con- 
genial to  the  human  heart,  ^was  oppressed  and 
disgraced  by  the  absurd  mixture  of  the  wildest 
fictions/    3.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was 
scarcely  considered  aniong  the  devout  polytho- 
ists  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  a  fundamental  arti- 
cle of  faith.    The  providence  of  the  gods,  as  it 
related  to  the  public  communities  rather  than 
to  private  individuals,  was  principally  displayed 
on   the  visible  theatre  of  the* present  world. 
The  petitions  which  were  offered  on  the  altars 
of  Jupiter  or  Apollo  expressed  the  anxiety  of         v 
their  worshippers  for  temporal  happiness,  and 
their  ignorance  or  indifference  concerning  a  fu- 
ture life.^     The  important  truth  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  inculcated  with  more  di- 
ligence as  well  as  success  in  India,  in  Assyria, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  Gaul;  and  since  we  cannot  unoDgthc 
attribute  such  a  difference  to  the  superior  know-  J^J^*"' 
ledge  of  the  barbarians,  we  must  ascribe  it  to 
the  influence  of  an  established  priesthood,  which 

^  The  eleveoth  book  of  the  Odyssey  gives  a  very  dretry  and  iocolie* 
Ttni  acconnt  of  the  infernal  shades.    Pinder  and  Virgil  have  embel- 
lished the  picture )  bnt  even  those  poets,  tlioogh  more  correct  tlian  their 
great  model,  are  gnilty  of  very  strange  incoo8ist«nclet.    See  Bayle,    . 
Hespooses  anx  Qnestions  d^nn  Provincial,  part  iii,  c.  2S. . 

^  See  the  sixteenth  epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  the  thir- 
teenth satire  of  Jnvenfl,  imd  the  second  satire  of  Persinst  these  po- 
polar  discourses  express  the  senthnent  and  language  of  the  muiti* 
tttde. 
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CHAP,  employed  th^  inotive$  of  virtue  ^^  tlMs  ip^trument 

unMif  tiM  We  mghX  naturally  expect,  that  ^  prjpciple  so 
'*''•*  e«aeati^  to  religion  would  have  been  revealed 
in  the  clearest  terms  to  the  chosen  people  of 
Palestine,  and  that  it  might  safely  have  been 
iixtrusted  to  the  hereditary  pri^thopd  of  Aaron. 
It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  adore  the  mysterioos 
dispensations  of  Provide^ce/  wh^n  we  discover, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  imnRort,»Hty  pf  the  soul 
is  Qm%tied  in  the  law  of  piloses ;  it  is  dwl^Iy  ii^- 
sinuated  by  the  proph^,  and  4«irii^  the  long 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Babylonian  servitudes,  the  hopes  as  well  as 
fears  of  the  Jews  appear  tp  have  been  confined 
within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  present  life  * 
After  Cyrus  had  permitted  the  exiled  nation  to 
return  into  the  promised  land,  and  after  Ezra  had 
restpred  the  ancient  records  of  their  religion,  two 
celfBbraled  sects,  the  Sadducees  and  the  Phari- 

'  If  we  confine  onnelYes  to  the  Ganit,  we  mny  observe,  thit  they 
intruted*  not  only  their  livei,  but  ei^en  their  rooitey,  to  the  security  <if 
AHOtl^er  world.  Vetua  ille  mos  Gallomm  occorrit  (says  Valerius  Max- 
iBQs,).  ii,  c.  6,  p.  10)-cpioa  memoria  proditnr  est,  peonniai  awtoas, 
qn«  hit  apud  faiferos  reddereptar,  dare  solitos.  The  »av^  custom  is 
,  more  darkly  insinnated  by  Mela,  1.  ill,  c,  2.  It  is  almost  needleu  to 
add,  that  the  profits  of  trade  hold  a  jost  proportion  to  the  credit  of  the 
merchant,  and  that  the  dmids  iderired  from  their,  holy  profession  a  cha- 
racter of  responsibility,  which  could  scarcely  be  claimed  by  any  other 
order  of  men. 

*  The  right  reverend  author  of  the  Divine  Leiration  of  Moses  assigns 
a  very  cortous  reason  for  the  omissiiMi,  and  most  ingcmbusly  retorU  it 
on  the  unbelievers. 
\  "  See  Le  Clerc  (Prolegomena  ad  Hist  EcclcsiasL  sect,  i,  c.  8). 

His  authority  seems  to  cprry  the  greater  weight,  as  he  has  written  a 
learned  and  judtcldns  commentary  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment* 
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sees,  insensibly  arose  at  Jerusalem."  The  former,  chap. 
selected  from  the  more  opulent  and  distinguished , 
ranks  of  society,  were  strictly  attached  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  mosaic  law,  and  they  piously 
rejected  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  an 
opinion  that  received  no  countenance  £rom  the 
divine  book,  which  they  revered  as  the  only  rule 
of  their  faith.  To  the  authority  of  scripture  the 
Pharisees  added  that  of  tradition^  and  they 
accepted,  under  the  name  of  traditions,  several 
speculativetenets  from  the  philosophy  oir  religion 
of  the  eastern  nations.  The  doctrines  of  fate  or 
predestination, .  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  were 
in  the  number  of  these  new  articles  of  belief; 
ted  as  the  Pharisees,  by  the  austerity  of  their 
manners,  had  drawn  into  their  party  the  body 
of  the  Jewish  people,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
became  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  syna- 
gogue, under  the  reign  of  the  Asmonaean  princes 
and  pontiffs.  The  temper  of  the  Jews  was  in- 
capable of  contenting  itself  with  such  a  cold  and 
languid  assent  as  might  satisfy  the  mind  of  a 
polytbeist;  and  as  soon  as  they  admitted  the 
idea  of  a  future  state,  they  embraced  it  with  the 
zeal  which  has  always  formed  the  characteristic 
of  the  nation.    Their  zeal,  however,  added  uo- 

"  Joseph.  Antiqnitat.  1.  xui,  c.  10.  Dt:  Bell.  Jtid.  ii,  8.  Accordinj^ 
to  the  most  natural  ioterpretation  of  his  words,  the  Saddnceeti»dtuitted 
only  ihe  Pentateach ;  hot  it  has  pleased  some  modem  critics  to  add 
the  prophets  to  their  creed,  and  to  suppose,  that  tliey  .contented  them* 
eelvet  with  rejecfiog  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  Dr.  Jortin  has 
■rgned  that  point  la  hia  Hcmaiks  on  Eccl^iaktkal  History,  vol.,  tt, 
p.  103. 
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CHAP,  thing  to  its  evidence,  or  even  probability ;  and  it 
^,^^J^,^  was  still  necessary,  that  the  doctrine  of  life  aod 
immortality,  whi<ih  had  been  dictated  by  nature, 
approved  by  reason,  and  received  by  supersti- 
tion, should  obtain  the  sanction  of  divine  truth 
from  the  authority  and  example  of  Christ 
chi?£u!  W^®^  *^^  promise  of  eternal  happiness  was 
proposed  to  mankind,  on  condition  of  adopting 
the  faith,  and  of  observing  the  precepts,  of  the 
gospel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  advantageous  an 
offer  should  have  been  accepted  by  great  num- 
bers of  every  religion,  of  every  rank,  and  of 
every  province  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  an- 
cient christians  were  animated  by  a  contempt  for 
their  present  existence,  and  by  a  just  confidence 
of  immortality,  of  which  the  doubtful  and  im- 
perfect faith  of  modern  ages  cannot  give  us  any 
Approach. etdequate  notion.  In  the  primitive  church,  the 
Kwoddf  influence  of  truth  was  very  powerfully  strength- 
ened by  an  opinion,  which,  however  it  may  de- 
serve respect  for  its  usefulness  and  antiquity,  has 
not  been  found  agreeable  to  experience.  It  was 
universally  believed,  that  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  were  at  hand. 
The  near  approach  of  this  wonderful  event  bad 
been  predicted  by  the  apostles;  the  tradition  of 
it  was  preserved  by  their  earliest  disciples ;  and 
those  who  understood  in  their  literal  sense  the 
discourses  of  Christ  himself,  were  obliged  to  ex- 
pect the  second  and  glorious  coming  of  the  son 
of  man  in  the  clouds,  before  that  generation  was 
totally  extinguished,  which  had  beheld  his  hum- 
ble condition  upon  earth,  and  which  might  still 
be  witness  of  the  jties  of  the  Jews'undei 
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Vespasiaa  or  Hadrian.  The  reTolution  of  seven-  PHap. 
teen  centuries  has  instructed  us  not  to  press  too^,,^j,^ 
ciosely  the  mysterious  languageof  prophecy  and 
revelation;  but  as  long  as,  for  wise  purposes, 
this  error  was  permitted  to  subsist  mthe  church, 
it  was  productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects  on 
the  faith  and  practice  of  christians,  who  lived 
in  th^  awful  expectation  of  that  moment  when 
the  globe  itself,  and  all  the  various  race  of  man* 
kind,  should  tremble  at  the  appearance  of  their 
divine  judge.** 

The  ancient  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  mil-  Doetuot 
lenium  was  intimately  connected  with  the  se-  ^^^"^ 
cond  coming  of  Christ.  As  the  works  of  the 
creation  had  been  finished  in  six  days,  their  du- 
jition  in  their  present  state,  according  to  a  tra- 
dition which  was  attributed  to  the  prophet  Eli- 
jah, was  fixed  to  six  thousand  years.^  By  the 
same  analogy>it  was  inferred,  that  this  long  pe- 
riod of  labour  and  contention,  which  was  now 
almost  elapsed,"^  would  be  succeeded  by  a  joy- 

^  This  expectation  was  coontenaiiced  by  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  by  the  fint  epistle  of  St.  Paol  to  the  ThesMloniaiis. 
EratmuB  remoret  the  difficolty  by  the  help  of  allegory  and  metaphor; 
and  the  learned  Grotios  Yentores  to  insuraate,  diat  for  wiie  parpoies 
the  pious  deception  was  pennitted  to  take  place. 

'  See  Bnrnet's  Sacred  Theory,  part  iii,  c.  5.    This  tradition  may  be 
•  traced  as  high  as  the  aothor  of  the  £pistle  of  Barnabas,  who  wrote  in 
the  first  centnry,  and  who  seems  to  hare  been  half  a  Jew, 

^  The  primitire  church  of  Antioch  competed  almost  6000  years  from 
the  creation  ot  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Africanns,  Lactan- 
tins,  and  the  Greek  chorch,  have  reduced  that  number  to  6500,  and 
Eosebios  has  contented  himself  with  5200  years.  These  calcnlatiom 
were  formed  on  the  Septnagint,  which  was  nniversalty  received  dur- 
ing tlie  six  first  centuries.  The  authority  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  the 
Hebrew  text  has  determined  the  moderns,  protestants  as  i^ell  as  catho- 
lics, to  prefer  a  period  of  about  4000  years  ^  thongii,  in  ti2c  stud^  of 
profane  antiquity,  they  often  find  thcmselres  straitened  by  those  nar. 
row  Units. 
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CHAP,  ful  sabbath  of  a  thousand  years ;  tod  that  Christ, 
^^^^l^^with  the  triumphant  band  of  the  saints  and  the 
elect  who  had  escaped  death,  or  who  had  been 
miraculously  revived,  would  reign  upon  earth 
till  the.  time  appointed  for  the  last  and  general 
resurrection.  So  pleading  was  thi^  hope  to  the 
mind  of  believerSi  that  the  New  Jerusalem^  the 
seat  of  this  blissful  kingdom,  was  quickly  adorn 
ed  with  all  the  gayest  colours  of  the  imagination 
A  felicity  consisting  only  of  pure  and  spiritua. 
pleasure  would  have  appeared  too  refined  for  its 
inhabitants,  who  were  still  supposed  to  possess 
their  human  nature  and  senses.  A  garden  ot 
Eden,'  with  the  amusements  of  the  pastoral  life, 
was  no  longer  suited  to  the  advanced  state  of 
society  which  prevailed  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire. .  A  city  was  therefore  erected  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  a  supernatural  plenty  of 
corn  and  wine  was  bestowed  on  the  adjacent 
territory;  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  whose  spon- 
taneous pruductions,  the  happy  and  benevolent 
people  was  never  to  be  restrained  by  any  jealous 
laws  of  exclusive  property.'  The  assurance  of 
such  a  millenium  was  carefully  inculcated  by 
a  succession  of  fathers  from  Justin  Martyr*  and 
Irenasus,  who  conversed  with  the  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  the  apostles,  down  to  Laetantius,  who 

'  Most  of  tfaeae  pictures  were  borrowed  from  a  misintcrpretatioD  of 
Isaiah,  Daniel^  and  the  Apocalypse.  One  of  the  grossest  images  may 
,  be  foood  in  Iredens  (1.  y^  p.  456)  the  disciple  of  Papias^  who  liad  seen 
the  apostle  St.  John. 

'  See  the  second  dialogue  of  Justin  with  Tryphon,  and  the  seventh 
book  of  Laetantius.    It  is  unnecessary  to  aUege  all  the  intermediate  ft- 
,  thersy  as  the  fact  is  not  disputed.    Yet  the  curious  reader  may  consult 
DaiUe  de  usu  Patrum.  1.  ii,  c.  4. 
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was  preceptor  to  the  son  of  CoQstautine/  chap. 
Thougl^  it  mi^ht  not  \xe  universally  received,  it^ 
appearil  to  have  bee^  the  reigning  sentiment  of 
the  orthodojir  believers;'  and  it  seems  so  well 
adapte4  to  tha  desirea  ^jxd  apprehension^^  of. 
mankind,  that  it  must  have,  contributed  in  a  very 
considerable  degree  to  the  progress  of  the  qhriU- 
tian  &utb.  But  "whett  thci  edifice  of  tha  church 
was  almost  completed,  the  teinpora^ry  support 
was  laid  aside.  The  doctrin?  of  Chrwt'9  reign 
upon  ear^h  was  at  first  treated  as  a  profound 
allegory,  was  considered  by  ^^r^e^  a?  a  doubt- 
ful and  useless  opinion,  and  w^s  at  length  re- 
jected as  the  absurd  invention  of  ber^^y  and  fa- 
naticism.'" A  mysterious  prophecy^  which  still 
farms  a  part  of  the  sacred  capton,  which  was 
thought  to  favour  the  exploded  ^entimeuty  hfts 
very  narrowly  escaped  the  proscription,  of  the 
church.' 

*  The  tcitiBiony  of  Jnstia,  of  hU  own  hdOk  wkI  tfia^  of  hif  oit)iA4A> 
brethreOy  in  the  doctrine  of  a  milleDiun,  is  <le¥Terc.d  in  the  devest  and* 
most  solemn  manDer  (Dialog,  cmn  Tryphonte  Jnd.*  p.  177, 178.  Ecfit. 
Benedlctin.)  If  in  the  beginning  of  this  impolrtanit  pftgnag»  tbf  re  is 
any  thing  lilie  an  inconsistency,  we  may  impute  it,  aA^wc  t^wK  proper* 
either  to  the  aathor  or  to  liis  transcribers. 

"■  Dnpin,  Biblioth^qae  Ecclesiastiqnc,  torn,  i,  p.  IBS,  toin.  U^  p.  966, 
and  1l|o»heim>  p.  720  *,  thongh.  the  latter  of  Hiese  leaf^ed  divides  ii|  not 
altogether  candid  on  this  occasion. 

'  In  the  council  of  I^iodicea  (about  the  yemr  86«),  the  Apocalypse 
was  tacitly  excluded  from  the  sacred  canon,  by  the  same  churches  of 
Asia  to  which  it  is  addressed;  and  we  may  tearu  from  the  complaint 
oi  Snlpicins  Severus,  that  their  sentence  had  been  ratified  by  the 
greater  number  of  christians  of  his  time.  From  what  causes  then  is 
the  Apocalypse  at  present  so  generally  received  by  the  Ortek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  protestant  churches?  The  following  ones  may  be 
assigned.  1.  The  Greeks  were  subdued  by  the  authority  of  an  im- 
postor, who,  in  the  sixth  century,  assumed  the  character  of  Dlonysins 
the  Areopagite.  2.  A  just  apprehension,  that  the  grammarians  might 
become  more  important  than  the  theologians,  engaged  the  council  of 

Treiu 
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CHAF.  Whilst  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  temporal 
^^^^^  reign  were  promised  to  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
Conib.  the  most  dreadful  calamities  were  denounced 
^^w^  against  an  unbelieving  world.  The  edification 
worid.  of  the  new  Jerusalem  was  to  advance  by  equal 
steps  with  the  destruction  of  the  mystic  Baby- 
Ion  ;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors  who  reigned 
before  Gonstantine  persisted  in  the  profession 
of  idolatry,  the  epithet  of  Babylon  was  applied 
to  the  city  and  to  the  empire  of  Rome.  A  r^u- 
lar  series  was  prepared  of  all  the  moral  and 
physical  evils  which  can  afflict  a  flourishing  na- 
tion ;  intestine  discord,  and  the  invasion  of  the 
fiercest  barbarians  from  the  unknown  regions 
of  the  north;  pestilence  and  famine,  comets  and 
eclipses,  earthquakes  and  inundations/  All 
these  were  only  so  many  preparatory  and  alarm- 
ing signs  of  Uie  great  catastrophe  of  Rome, 
when  the  country  of  the  Scipios  and  Caesars 
should  be  consumed  by  a  flame  from  heaven, 
and  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  with  her  palaces, 
her  temples,  and  her  triumphal  arches,  should 
be  buried  in  a  vast  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone. 
It  might,  however,  afibrd  some  consolation  to 
Roman  vanity,  that  the  period  of  their  empire 
would  be  that  of  the  world  itself;  which,  as  it 

Trent  to  tix  the  teal  of  their  iniUUbilitj  on  all  the  booki  of  scriptnre 
contained  in  the  Latin  Yalgate,  in  tke  omnber  of  which  the  Apocn- 
lypte  was  fortnnately  included.  (Fr.  Paolo,  Istorio  del  Concilio  Tri- 
Icntino,  L  ii).  S.  The  advantage  of  turning  those  mysterious  pro> 
phecles  against  the  see  of  Rome  inspired  the  protestants  witli  nn- 
common  veneration  for  so  nsefnl  an  ally.  Sec  the  ingenious  aiid  elegant 
disoonrses  of  the  present  bisliop  of  Litchfield  on  that  nnpronlsiag 
subject. 

^  Lactantins  (InsUtut.  Diyin.  Tii,  15,  ^^>  relates  tl|c  dismal  tale  of 
futurity  with  great  spirit  and  eloquence. 
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had  once  perished  by  the  element  of  water,  was  chap 
destined  to  experience  a  second  and  speedy  ^^^^]^^^ 
destmction  from  the  element  of  fire.    In  the 
opinion  of  a  general  conflagration,  the  faith  of 
the  christian  very  happily  coincided  with  the 
tradition  of  the  east,  and  the  philosophy  of  th^ 
stoics,  and  the  analogy  of  nature;  and  even  the 
country,   which,  from  religious  motives,  had 
been  chosen  for  the  origin  and  principal  scene 
of  the  conflagration,  was  the  best  adapted  for 
that  purpose  by  natural  and  physical  causes; 
by  its  deep  caverns,  beds  of  sulphur,  and  nume- 
rous volcanoes,  of  which  those  of  iBtna,  of  Ve- 
suvius, and  of  Lipari,  exhibit  a  very  imperfect 
representation*    The  calmest  and  most  intre- 
pid sceptic  could  not  refuse  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  destmction  of  the  present  system. of  the 
world  by  fire  was  in  itself  extremely  probable. 
The  christian,  who  founded  his  belief  much  less 
on  the  fallacious  arguments  of  reason  than  on 
the  authority  of  tradition  and  the  interpretation 
of  scripture,  expected  it  with  terror  and  con- 
fidence as  a  certain  and  approaching  event;  and 
as  his  mind  was  perpetually  filled  with  the  so 
lemn  idea,  he  considered  every  disaster  that 
happened  to  the  empire  as  an  infallible  symp- 
tom of  an  expiring  world." 

The  condemnation  of  the  wisest  and  most  vir-  The  pa^ 
tuous  of  the  pagans,  on  account  of  their  igno-  Totedtoe* 
ranee  or  disbelief  of  the  divine  truth,  seems  to  SJlJ/iu! 

*  On  this  subject,  every  reader  of  taste  will  be  entertained  with  the 
tliird  part  of  Burnetts  Sacred  Theory.  He  blends  philosophy,  scrip- 
tore,  and  tradition,  into  one  magnificent  systen }  in  the  dcscriptbnnir 
which  he  displays  a  strength  of  fancy  not  inferior  to  that  of  MUtoii 

hiin«elf. 
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CHAP,  offend  the  reafion  and  the  hamkaity  of  Ac  (rte- 
.,.*y^^6ent  age/  But  the  primitive  church,  t^hose 
feith  was  of  a  much  firmer  consirteiice,  delivered 
over,  without  hesitation,  to  eternal  torttir^  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  human  specie*.  A  cha- 
ritable hope  might  perhaps  be  indulged  in  favour 
of  Socrates,  or  some  other  sages  bf  anrtiquity, 
who  had  consulted  the  light  of  reason  before 
that  of  the  gospel  had  arisen/  But  it  was  unani- 
mously  afiirroed,  that  those  ^ho,  sifl(!e  the  birth 
Or  the  death  of  Christ,  had  obstinately  persisted 
ill  the  worship  of  the  daemons,  neither  deserved 
nor  could  expect  a  patdon  fr6m  the  irritated 
justice  of  the  Deity.  These  rigid  sentiments, 
which  had  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  world, 
appear  to  have  fftfiised  a  spirit  of  bitterness  into 
a  system  of  love  and  harmony.  The  ties  of  blood 
and  friendship  were  frequently  torn  asunder  by 
the  difference  of  religious  faith ;  and  the  chris- 
X  tians,  who  in  this  world  found  themselves  op- 
pressed by  the  power  of  the  pagans,  were  some- 
times seduced  by  resentment  and  spiritual  pride 
to  delight  in  the  prospect  of  their  future  triumph. 

*  And  yet,  whatefer  may  be  the  laDgoage  of  indi? idoab,  it  it  still 
the  pablie  doctrine  of  all  the  christian  churched ;  nor  can  even  oor 
own  rflfnse  to  admit  th<  concliiiions  which  most  be  drawn  from  the 
eighth^ and  the  eighteenth  of  her  articles.  The  jansenites,  who  have 
so  diligently  studied  the  works  of  the  fathers,  maintain  'this  sentiment 
with  di«fingaisUe4  teal ;  and  the-  learned  U.  de  TiHonont  nearer 
dismisses  a  virtnons  emperor  without  pronoimdng  his  damnation. 
Zningfins  is  perhaps  the  only  leader  of  a  party  who  has  ever  adopted 
the  milder  sentiment;  Mid  he  gave  no  less^offence  to  the lutheranathan 
to  the  catholics.  See  Bossuet,  Histoire  des  Variations  dea^Ei^liaes  Pro- 
.     testanies,  1.  if,  e.  19-22. 

^  Jastin  aad  Oencns  of  Alexandria  allow  that  some  of  the  philoso- 
phers were  inscmcted  by  the  Logos  ^  confounding  iu  double  signUica' 
tiOD,  of  tha  inMaB  reason,  and  af  the  Difine  word. 
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"  Ycmarefondof  spectecles/  exclaiiM  the  stern  chap. 

TertuUian,    "  expect  the  greatest  of  aH  spec- ^^,,^ 

''  tacles,  tiie  last  and  eternal  judgment  of  the 
**  universe.  How  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh, 
"  how  rejoice,  how  exult,  when  I  behold  so  ' 
"  manj  proud  moitarchs,  and  fancied  gods,--  , 
"  groaning  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  darkneffs ;  so 
''  manj  magistrates  who  persecuted  the  name  of 
'^  the  Lord,  liquefying  in  fiercer  fires  than  they 
''  ever  kindled  i^ainst  the  christians ;  so  many 
''  sage  philosophers  blushing  in  red  hot  flames 
^  with  their  deluded  scholars;  so  UMiiiy  t;ele* 
''  brated  poets  trembling  before  the  tribunal, 
"  not  of  Minos,  but  of  Christ;  so  many  trage- 
'^  dians,  more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their 
own  suflerings ;  so  rasny  dancers-^ !"  But  the 
humanity  of  the  reader  will  permit  me  to  draw 
a  veil  orer  the  rest  of  tiiis  infemal  descriptiMr, 
which  die  zealous  African  pursues  in  a  long  ya-  . 
riety  of  afliected  and  unfeeling  witticisms/ 

Doubtless  there  wctb  many  among  the  primi-  ^"^^^ 
tive  christians  of  a  temfper  more  snitabte  to  the  ^^^^^^  >»▼ 
meekness  and  charity  c^theirprofession.  There  (ears 
were  many  who  felt  a  sincere  coftipassion  for  the 
danger  of  their  friends  and  coantrymen,aad  who 
exerted  the  most  beneroient  zeal  to  save  them 
from  the  impending  destruction*    The  careless 
polytheist,  assailed  by  new  and  tmexpected  tei- 

*  Tertulliao,  De  SpcctacnlU,  c'  90.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  ivthority  which  the  zealont  African  had  acqaired*  it  may  be  voB^ 
eient  to  allege  the  testimony  of  Cyprian,  the  doctor  and  gnide  of  all 
^t  western  chorches.  (See  Pmdent  Hym.  xiii,  100).  As  often  as  he 
applied  himself  to  his  daily  stvdy  of  the  writings  ofTertollian,  he  was 
•ceutomed  to  say,  ^  IH  mUu  msfisfram ;  Giro  me  mv  master.**  .  (Hle- 
^ujm,  dc  Yiris  lUostrlbos,  torn,  i,  p.  i84). 
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(HAP   rorfl,  against  which  neither  his  priests  nor  his 
..,!^,y,'...  philosophers  could  afford  him  any  certain  pro- 
tection,  was  very  frequently  terrified  and  sub- 
dued by  the  menace  of  eternal  tortures.     His 
fears  might  assist  the  progress  of  his  faith  and 
reason ;  and  if  he  could  once  persuade  himself  to 
suspect  that  the  christian  religion  might  possi- 
bly be  true»  it  became  an  easy  task  to  convince 
him  that  it  was  the  safest  and  most  prudent 
party  that  he  could  possibly  embrace. 
T^RD        ^'^-  '^^  supernatural  gifts,  which  even  in  this 
Cause,    life  were  ascHbed  to  the  christians  above  the 
Jn^w  rest  of  mankind,  must  have  conduced  to  their 
primftSS  own  comfort,  and  very  frequently  to  the  convic- 
church.    ^Qi^  ^f  infidels.     Besides  the  occasional  prodk 
gies,  which  might  sometimes  be  effected  by  tk 
immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity,  wh^i  he 
suspended  the  laws  of  nature  for  the  service  of 
religion,  the  christian  church,  from  the  lime  of 
the  apostles  and  their  first  disciples,'  has  claim- 
ed an  uninterrupted  succession  of  miraculous 
powers,  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  vision,  and  of  pro. 
phecy,  the  power  of  expelling  daemons,  of  heal- 
ing the  sick,  and  of  raising  the  dead.  The  know- 
ledge of  foreign  languages  was  frequently  com- 
municated to  the  contemporaries  of  Irenaeus, 
though  Iren»us  himself  was  left  to  struggle  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  barbarous  dialect  whilst  he 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  natives  of  Gaul.* 

^  NotwithstandiDg  the  evaaioos  of  Dr.  Middleton,  it  Ubnpoisible  to 
•▼erlodc  the  dear  traces  of  .Tiiioiis  ud  inspiration,  which  may  be  ibniid 
in  the  apostolic  Ikthers. 

'  Irenssus  adv.  Haires.  Proem,  p.  S.  Dr.  Middleton  (Free  Inqnhj^ 
p.  06,  Slc)  obsenres,  that  as  this  pretention  of  all  others  was  the  most 
dificnlt  to  support  by  art,  it  was  tJie  soonest  ^en  upt>  The  obaerva* 
tlon  salts  his  bTpothesis. 
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The  diTine  inspiration,  whether  it  was  conveyed  c«a»'. 
in  the  form  of  a  waking  or  of  a  sleeping  vision,  ^,,,,,.,,, 
is  described  as  a  favour  very  liberally  bestowed 
on  all  ranks  of  the  faithful,  on  women  as  on 
elders,  on  boys  as  well  as  upon  bishops.  When 
their  devout  minds  were  sufficiently  prepared  by 
a  course  of  prayer,  of  fasting,  and  of  vigils,  to 
receive  the  extraordinary  impulse,  they  v^re 
transported  out  of  their  senses,  and  delivered  in 
ecstasy  what  was  inspired,  being  mere  organs  of 
the  holy  spirit,  just  as  a  pipe  or  flute  is  of  him 
who  blows  into  it/  We  may  add,  that  the  de- 
sign of  these  visions  was,  for  the  most  part,  either 
to  disclose  the  fature  history,  or  to  guide  the 
present  administration  of  the  church.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  dsemons  from  the  bodies  of  those 
unhappy  persons  whom  they  had  been  permitted 
to  torment  was  considered  as  a  signal  though 
ordinary  triumph  of  religion,  and  is  repeatedly 
allied  by  the  ancient  apologists,  as  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
The  awful  coremony  was  usually  performed  in 
a  public  manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  spectators ;  the  patient  was  relieved 
by  the  power  or  skill  of  the  exorcist ;  and  the 
vanquished  daemon  was  heard  to  confess,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  fabled  gods  of  antiquity,  who  had 
impiously  usurped  the  adoration  of  mankind.' 

*  Athenagores  in  Le^tione.  Jnttiii  Martyr,  Cohort,  ad  Gentes. 
Tertnllian  adTers.  Martionit.  1.  ir.  Their  descrijpltions  are  not  very 
aalilLf  the  prophetic  fvry,  for  which  Cicero  (de  DividaC.  ii,  S4)  expret. 
les  10  Kttie  reverence. 

■  Tertnllian  (Apolog.  c.  9S)  throwii  out  » Ivotd  defiance  to  the  pagan 
mngistrateji.    Of  the  primitive  lAfradiit,  tfa^  power -of  exorcising  istbg 
only  one  t^hich  has  been  assnmcd  by  the  protettanti. 
VOL.  II.  .  X 
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CHAP.  But  the  miraculous  cure  of  diseases  of  the  most 
, J,,Jnveterate  or  even  preternatural   kind  caii  no 


longer  occasion  any  surprise,  when  we  recollect 
tliat  in  the  days  of  Irengeus,  about  the  end   of 
the  second  century,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  very  far  from  being  esteemed  an  uncommon 
event ;  that  the  miracle  was  frequently  performed 
on  necessary  occasions,  by  great  fasting  and 
the  joint  supplication  of  the  church  of  the  place; 
and  that  the  persons  thus  restored  to  their  pray- 
ers  had   lived   afterwards  among  them  many 
years.'     At  such  a  period,  when  faith  could 
boast  of  so  many  Wonderful  victories  over  deatt\ 
it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  scepticism 
6{  those'  philosophers  who  still  rejected  and  de- 
rided the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.     A  noble 
Grecian  had  rested  on  this  important  ground 
the  whole  controversy,  and  promised  Thebphi- 
lus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  that  if  he  could  be  gra- 
tified with  the  sight  of  a  single  person  who  had 
been  actually  raised  from  the  dead,  he  would 
immediately  embrace  the  christian  religion.     It 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  prelate  of  the 
first  Eastern  church,  however  anxious  for  the 
conversion  of  his  friend,  thought  proper  to  decline 
this  fair  and  reasonable  challenge/ 
Their trurb     '^^^  miraclcs  of  the  primitive  church,  after 
contested,  obtaining  the  sanction  of  ages,  have  been  lately 

*"  IrenssiM  adv.  HttreM»,  1  ii,  66,  67»  I.  v,  c.  6.  Mr.  Dodwell  (Dis- 
sercat.  ad  Ireneam,  ii,  42)  cooclvdes,  that  the  second  century  was  still 
more  fertile  in  miracles  than  the  fir^t. 

^  Thcophilns  ad  Antolycam,  I.  i,  p.  M5,  edit.  Bencdictin.  Parii*, 
,      1743 
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attacked  in  a  very  free  and  ingenious  inquiry  ;^  ch  m». 
which,  though  it  has  met  with  the  most  fevour-^^^^^y*^^^ 
able  reception  from  the  public,  appears  to  have 
excited  a  general  scandal  among  the  divines  of 
our  own  as  well  as  of  the  other  protestant  churches 
of  Europe.*     Our  diflferent  sentiments  on  this 
subject  will  be  much  less  influenced  by  any  par- 
ticular arguments,  than  by  our  habits  of  study 
and  reflection ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  degriee  of 
the  evidence  which  wehaveaccustomed  ourselves 
to  require  for  the  proof  of  a  miraculous  event. 
The  duty  of  an  historian  does  not  call  upon  him  oar  per. 
to  interpose  his  private  judgment  in  this  nice  Sgg'nJj'" 
and  important  controversy  •  but  he  ought  not  the  mira- 
to  dissemble  the  difficulty  of  adopting  such  a  ^rioS. 
theory  as  m*ay  reconcile  the  interest  of  religion 
with  that  of  reason,  of  making  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  that  theory,  and  of  defining  with  preci- 
sion the  limits  of  that  happy  period  exempt  from 
error  and  from  deceit,  to  which 'we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  gift  of  supernatural  powers. 
From  the  first  of  the  fathers  to  the  last  of  the 
popes,  a  succession  of  bishops,  of  saints,  of  mar- 
tyrs, and  of  miracles,  is  continued  without  inter- 
ruption; and  the  progrpss  of  superstition  was 
so  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible,  that  we 
know  not  in  whit  particular  link  we  should 

^  Dr.  Middlelon  sent  out  his  Introduction  in  the  year  1747,  pub- 
lished his  Free  Inqmry  is  1749,  nad  bttore  his  death,  which  happened        .   . 
in  1760,  he  had  pvepaved  a  viadioation  ol  it  against  hit  nnineroaa 
adversaries. 

'  The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  degrees  on  his  ppponents.  From 
the  faidigoatioo  of  Mosheiu  <p.  231),  we  may  discofcrtbt  sentiments  of 
tb«>  Intherati  divines    • 
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CH  \p.  break  the  chain  of  tradition.  Every  age  bean 
,^  testimony  to  the  wonderful  events  by  which  it 
was  distinguished;  and  its  testimony  appears 
no  less  weighty  and  respectable  than  that  of  the 
preceding  generation,  till  we  are  insensibly  led 
on  to  accuse  our  own  inconsistency,  if  in  the 
eighth  or  in  the  twelfth  century  we  deny  to  the 
venerable  Bede,  or  to  the  holy  Bernard,  the  same 
d^ree  of  confidence  which,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, we  had  so  liberally  granted  to  Justin  or  to 
Ir^nsus ."  If  the  truth  of  any  of  those  mira- 
cles is  appreciated  by  their  apparent  use  and 
propriety,  every  age  had  unbelievers  to  con- 
vince, heretics  to  confute,  and  idolatrous  nations 
to  convert;  and  sufficient  motives  might  always 
be  produced  to  justify  the  interposition  of  Hea- 
ven. And  yet  since  every  friend  to  revelati<H> 
is  persfiaded  of  the  reality,  and  every  rea8<Hift- 
ble  man  is  convinced  of  the  cessation,  of  miracu- 
lous powers,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have 
been  same  period  in  which  they  were  either  sud- 
denly or  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  christian 
church.  Whatever  era  is  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  death  of  the  apostles,  the  conversion 
of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  e;stinction  of  the 
arian  heresy,'  the  insensibility  of  the  christians 

^  It  mgr  seem  tonewhat  remftrkable,  that  Bcnuurd  of  Claif  vana, 
who  reeonb  lo  auuiy  ailradei  of  liif  ftieod  St.  Milachi,  aevcr  talMa 
aay  dotlee  of  lus  own,  wUdi,  la  tbfir  tan,  kowercr,  an  tmnhXkj  r^ 
lated  by  Uf  coaipaaloiis  and  diiciplct.  In  tlievloiig  ocrkaof  oeeteM*- 
tical  hiftory,  does  there  exist  a  lingle  inttanee  of  a  teial  aMcittnf  that 
he  himself  poeseised  the  gilt  of  aiiraelcs  ? 

'  The  coDTersioB  of  Coastaatine  is  the  era  wluch  is  BMst  asnally  fix- 
ed by  proteitants.  The  more  rational  divines  are  nnwiiling  to  admit 
the  Biirarles  of  the  foartfa,  whilst  the  more  credolons  are  anwiUiag  to 
rejact  those  of  the  fiAh  century. 
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who  lived  at  that  time  will  equally  afford  a  just  chap. 
matter  of  surprise.  They  still  supported  their^^^J^, 
pretensions  after  they  had  lost  their  power. 
Credulity  performed  the  office  of  faith;  fanati- 
cism  was  permitted  to  assume  the  language  of 
inspiration ';  and  the  effects  of  accident  or  con- 
trivance were  ascribed  to  supernatural  causes. 
The  recetit  experience  of  genuine  miracles 
should  have  instructed  the  christian  world  in 
the  irays  of  Providence,  and  habituated  their 
eye  (if  we  may  use  a  very  inadequate  expres- 
sion) to  the  style  of  the  divine  artist.  Should 
the  most  skilful  painter  of  modern  Italy  presume 
to  decorate  his  feeble  imitations  with  the  name 
of  Raphael  or  of  Correggio,  the  insolent  fraud 
would  be  soon  discovered  and  indignantly  re- 
r^ted. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  v»eofi^ 
miracles  of  the  primitive  church  since  the  titne  Btraciet. 
of  the  apostles,  this  unresisting  softness  of  tem* 
i^r,  so  conspicuous  among  the  believers  of  the 
iecbttd  and  third  centuries,  proved  of  some  acci- 
dental benefit  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion. 
In  moc(em  times,  a  latent  and  even  involuntary 
scepticism  adheres  to  the  most  pious  dispositions. 
Their  admission  of  supernatural  truths  is  much 
less  an  active  consent,  than  a  cold  and  passive 
acquiescence.  Accustomed  long  since  to  observe 
and  to  respect  the  invariable  order  of  nature, 
our  reason,  or  at  least  our  imagination,  is  not 
sufficiently  prepared  to  sustain  the  visible  action 
of  the  Deity.  But,  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  situation  of  mankind  was  extremely 
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CHAP,  different    The  most  curiouB,  or  Uie  mofrt  cre- 
dnl0U8y  amoi^  the  pagan8  were  oftea  persuaded 
\o  enter  into  a  society,  which  asserted  an  actual 
4daim  of  miraculous  powers.  '  The  primitiTe 
efaristians  perpetually  trode  on  mystic  ground, 
and  their  minds  were  exercised  by  the  babite  of 
believing  the  most  extraordinary  events.    They 
felt,  or  they  £aincied,  that  on  every  side  they 
were  incessantly  assaulted  by  daemons,  comfojlr 
cd  by  visions,  instructed  by  prophecy,  and  sur- 
ptasingly  delivered  from  dang^,  sickness,  and 
from  death  itself,  by  the  supplications  of  the 
church.     The  real  or  imaginary  prodigies,  of 
which  they  ao  frequeutljr  conceived  themselves 
to  be  the  objects,  the  instruments,  or  the  spec- 
tators, very  happily  disposed  them  to  adopt, 
with  the  same  ease,  but  with  far  greats  jus- 
tice,  the  authentic  wonders  of  the  evangfelic 
history;  and  thus  miracles  that  exiceeded  not 
the  measure  of  their  own  experience  inspired 
them  with  the  most  lively  assurance  of  my-ste* 
i4es  which  were  acknowledged  to  surpass  the 
limits  of  their  understanding.     It  is  this  deep 
impression  of  supernatural  truths   which  has 
been  so  much  celebrated  under  the  nam^  of 
faith;  a  state  of  mind  described  as  the  surest 
pledge  of  the  divine  favour  and  of  future  feli- 
city, and  recommended  as  the  first  or  perhaps 
the  only  merit  of  a  christian.     According  to 
the  more  rigid  doctors,  the  moral. virtues,  whicli 
may  be  equally  practised  by  infidels,  are  desti 
tute  of  any  value  or  efficacy  in  the  work  of  cm 
justification. 
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IV.  But  the  primitive  christian  demoDStrated  ciww 

his  faith  by  hid  virtues ;  ^nd  it  was  very  justly^ ^^^^ 

supposed  that  the  divine  persuasion  which  en-  thb 
lightened  or  subdued  the  understanding  must,  cause:'' 
at  the  same  time,  purify  the  heart  and  direct  the  J^^^* ''^ 
aetionsofthe  believer.    The  first  apologists  of  christians. 
cliristianjty  who  justify  the  innocence  of  their 
brethren,  and  the  writers  of  a  later  period  who 
celebrate  the  sanctity  of  their  ancestors,  display, 
in  the  most  lively  colours,  the  reformatioa  of 
maaners  which  was  introduced  into  the  world 
by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.     As  it  is  my 
intention  to  remark  only  such  humab  causes  as 
vrere  permitted  to  second  the  influence  of  reve- 
lation,  I  shall  slightly  mention  two  motives    ^ 
which  might  naturally  render  the  lives  of  the 
|Nrimitive  christians  much  purer  and  more  aus- 
tere than  those  of  their  pagan  contempor^ies, 
or  their  degen^^ate  successors ;  repentance  for 
their  past  sins,  and  the  laudable  desire  of  sup- 
porting the  reputation  of  the  society  in  :w^hicli 
they  were  engaged  > 

It  is  a  very  ancient  reproach,  su^ested  by  the  Effects  of 
ignorance  or  the  malice  of  infidelity,  that  the  peDbincc. 
christians  allured  into  their  pM*ty  the  most  atro- 
cious criminals,  who,  as  sodn  as  they  were  touch- 
ed by  a  sense  of  remorse,  were  easily  persuadetl 
to  wash  away,  in  the  water  of  baptism,  the  guilt 
of  their  past  conduct,  for  which  the  temples  of 
the  gods  refused  to  grant  them  any  expiation. 
But  this  reproach,  when  it  is  clearetl  from  mis- 
representation, contributes  us  uiuch  to  the  ho- 
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ciiAP.  nour  as  it  did  to  the  increase  of  the  churcli.* 
,...^!.',,.The  friends  of  Christianity  may  acknowledge 
without  a  blush,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent 
saints  had  been  before  their  baptism  the  most 
abandoned  sinners.    Those  persons,  who  in  the 
world  had  followed,  though  in  an  imperfect  man- 
ner, the  dictates  of  benevolence  and  propriety, 
derired  such  a  calm  satisfaction  from  the  opinkm 
of  their  own  rectitude,  as  rendered  then  much 
less  susceptibleofthesudden  emotions  of  shame, 
of  grief,  and  of  terror,  which  have  given  birth 
to  so  many  wonderful  conversions.     After  the 
examine  of  their  divine  master,  the  missionaries 
of  the  gospel  disdained  not  the  society  of  men, 
and  especially  of  women,  oppressed  by  the  con* 
sciousness,  and  tery  often  by  the  effects,  of  thei 
vices.    As  they  emerged  from  sin  and  supersti- 
tion, to  the  glorious  hope  of  immortality,  they 
resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life,  not  only 
of  virtue,  but  of  penitence.    The  desire  of  per- 
fection became  the  ruling  passion  of  their  soul ; 
and  it  is  well  known»  that  while  reasonembraces 
a  cold  mediocrity,  our  passions  hurry  us,  with 
rapid  violence,  over  the  space  which  lies  be- 
tween the  most  opposite  extremes. 
qare  of        When  the  new  converts  had  been  enrolled  in 
tjiion'!^""  the  number  of  the  faithful,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  they  found 
themselves  restrained  from  relapsing  into  their 
past  disorders  by  another  consideration,  of  a  less 
spiritual,  but  of  a  very  innocent  and  respectable 

^  The  impiitationt  of  Celint  and  JuIiaD,  with  tlie  defence  of  thp  h- 
tben,  are  very  fairly  statrd  by  Spaoheimy  Commcnlaire  sur  let  C»>4r» 
dt  JMiany  p.  4C8. 
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nature.   Any  particular  society  that  has  depart-  ^^y^' 
ed  from  the  great  body  of  the  natioD,  or  the  re-^. — J..« 
ligion  to  which  it  belonged,  immediately  be- 
comes the  object  of  universal  as  well  as  invi- 
dious observation.    In  proportion  to  the  small- 
ness  of  its  numbers,  the  character  of  the  society 
may  be  alflfected  by  the  virtue  and  vices  of  the 
persons  who  compose  it;  and  every  member  is 
engaged  to  watch  with  the  most  vigilant  atten- 
tion over  his  own  behaviour,  and  over  that  of 
his  brethren,  since,  as  he  must  expect  to  incur 
a  part  of  the  common  disgrace,  he  may  hope  to      ' 
enjoy  a  share  of  the  common  reputation.  When  ""! 

the  christians  of  Bitfaynia  were  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  younger  Pliny,  they  assured 
^e  proconsul,  thal^  far  from  being  engiiged  in 
any  unlawful  conspiracy,  they  were  bound  by 
a  solemn  obligation  to  .abstain  from  the  com- 
mission of  those  crimes  which  disturb  the  pri* 
vate  or  public  peace  of  society ;  from  theft,  rob- 
bery, adultery,  perjury,  and  fraud.*"  Nejir  a 
century  afterwards,  TertuUi^m,  with  an  honest 
pride,  could  boast,  that  very  few  christians  had 
suffered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  except 
on  account  of  their  religion.'^  .  Their  serious 
and  sequestered  liib,  averse  to  the  gay  luxury 
of  the  age,  inured  them  to  chastity,  temperance, 
economy,  and  all  the  sober  and  domestic  vir- 
tues. As  the  greater  number  were  of  some 
trade  or  profession,  it  was  incumbent  on  them, 
by  the  strictest  int^rity  and  the  fairest  dealing, 

'  FIIb,  Epist.  X,  97. 

"*  TemrfliMi.  Apoloi^.  c.  44.    H«  »cMii,  liewevcr,  with  lome  4'ff«e 
of  hetiutioii,  «*  Aut  ti  fililind,  jam  noii  CbruttiaBut.'* 
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CHAP,  to  remove  the  suspicions  which  the  profane  are 
^.^..l..Aoo  apt  to  conceive  against  the  appearances  of 
'  sanctity.  The  contempt  of  the  world  exercised 
them  in  the  habits  of  humility,  meekness^  and 
patience.  The  more  they  were  persecuted,  the 
more  closely  they  adii^ed  to  eadi  other.  Their 
mntnal  charity  and  onsaqpecting  confidence  has 
been  remarked  by  infidds,  and  was  too.ofiteo 
abnsed  by  perfidkms  ifncnds/ 
Morality  It  is  a  very  honourable  circnnstahce  for  the 
then.  morals  of  the  primitive  cnrMniis»  that  even 
their  faults,  or  rather  errors,  were  derived  from 
an  excess  of  virtue.  The  bishops  and  doctors  of 
the  church,  whose  evidence  attests,  and  whose 
authority  might  influence,  the  professions,  the 
principles,  and  even  the  practice,  of  their  con- 
temporaries^  bad  studied  the  soriptares  with  less 
skill  and  devotion ;  and  they  often  received,  ia 
•the  most  literal  sense*  those  r^id  precepts  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  tp  which  the  prudence 
of  succeeding  commentators  has  applied  a  loose 
and  more  figurative  mode  of  interpretatiea. 
Ambitious  to  exalt  the  perfection  of  the  gospd 
above  the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  the  ziealous  br 
thers  havecarriedJthedutiesof  8elffliortificati<Hi, 
of  purity,  and  of  patience,  to  a  height  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  attain,  and  much  less  to 
preserve,  in  our  present  state  of  weakness  and 
corruption.  A  doctrine  so  extraoordinary  and  «o 
sublimemust  inevitablycommand  thevenemtiiou 
of  the  people ;  but  it  was  ill  calculated  b>  ob- 

'  The  philosopher  Peregrinus  (of  %vhoM  life  aad  death  Lwckiii  his 
lirft  »  so  entertaiaiiig  «&'aoe6iioO  impoied,  for  a  lo»g  tee  oo  the 
crcdaloiu  simplicity  of  the  duistiant  of  AiiJb 
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tain  the  suffrage  of  those  "worldly  philosophers,  chap. 

who,  in  the  conduct  of  this  transitory  life,  con- ]... 

6ult'  only  the  feelings  of  nature  and  the  interest 
of  society/  ^ 

There  are  two  very  aatmral  propensities  which  J'**''*'*" 
we  may  distinguish  in  the  most  virtuous  and  aatore. 
liberal  disposition,  the  lov^  of  pleasure  and  the 
love  of  action.    M  the  fonoer  be  refined  by  ait  ^ 

and  learning,  unproved  by  the  charms  of  social 
intercourse,  and  corrected  by  a  just  regard  to 
economy,  to  health,  and  to  reputation,  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  part  of  the  happiness  of 
private  life.    The  love  of  action  is  a  principle 
of  a  much  stronger  and  more  doubtful  nature. 
It  often  leads  to  anger,  to  ambition,  and  to  re* 
enge ;  bu^when  it  is  guided  by  the  sense  of 
proprietyaud  benevolence,  it  becomes  theparent 
of  every  virtue;  and  if  those  virtues  are  accom- 
panied with  equal  abilities,  a  family,  a  state,  or 
an  empire,  may  be  iqdebted  for  their  safety  and 
prosperity  to  the  undaunted  courage  of  a  single 
man.    To  the  love  of  pleasure  .we  may  therefore 
ascribe  most  of  the  agreeable,  to  the  love  of 
action  we  may  attribute  most  of  the  useful  and 
respectable,  qualificatioii^.     The  character  iu 
which  both  the  oi^  aQd.the  othc^r  i^^hould  be 
luiited  and  hannenizjsd  would  seem  to  consti- 
tute the  iMit  perfect  idea  of  human  nature.  ' 
The  insensible  and  inactive  disposition,  which 
should  be  supposed  alike  destitute  of  both, 
would  be  rejected,  by  the  common  consent  of  ; 

mankind,  as  utterly  incapable  of  procuriug  any 

^  i»««:  a  very  judkcioub  truatU«  of  Burbe^rac  »ui  la  Morale  tie* 
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c'HAP.  happiness  to  the  individual,  or  any  public  be- 
'  ^'    nefit  to  the  world.     But  it  was  not  in  lAsf  world 


that  the  primitive  christians  were  desirous  of 
making  themselves  either  agreeable  or  useful. 
^  d^'     The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  exercise  of 
JJJJJ^  our  reason  or  fancy,  and  the  cheerful  flow  of 
i|*jj«»    unguarded  conyersation,  may  employ  the  lei- 
^^  sure  of  a  liberal  mind.    Such  amusements,  how* 
ever,  were  rejected  with  abhorrence,  or  admit- 
ted with  the  utmost  caution,  by  the  severity  of 
the  fathers,  who  despised  all  knowledge  that 
was  n6t  useful  to  salvation,  and  who  consider- 
ed all  levity  of  discourse  as  a  criminal  abuse  of 
the  gift  of  speech.    In  our  present  state  of  exis- 
tence the  body  is  so  inseparably  connected  with 
the  soul,  that  it  seems  to  be  our  intef^r^t  to  taste, 
vnth  innocence  and  moderation,  the  ^enjoyments 
of  which  that  faithful  companion  is  susceptible. 
Very  different  was  the  reasoning  of  our  derout 
predecessors;  vainly  aspiring  to  imitate  tl^e  per- 
fection of  angels,  they  disdained,  or  they  afiected 
to  disdain,  every  earthly  and  corporeal  delight/ 
Some  of  our  senses  indeed  are  necessary  for  our 
preservation,   others  for  our  subsistence,  and 
others  again  for  our  information,  and  thus  far 
it  was  impossible  to  reject  the  use  of  them. 
The  first  sensation  of  pleasure  was  marked  as 
the  first  moment  of  their  abuse.    The  unfeeling 
candidate  for  heaven  was  instructed,  not  only 
to  resist  the  grosser  allurements  of  the  taste  or 
smell,  but  even  to  shut  his  ears  against  the  pro- 
fane harmony  of  sounds,  and  to  view  with  indif- 

*  Lactant  iBttiniU  Divin.  L  ▼!,  c.  ao^  21,  Si. 
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ference  the  most  finished  productions  of  human  chap 
art.  Gay  apparel,  magnificent  houses,  and  ele- 
gant furniture,  were  supposed  to  unite  thedouble 
guilt  of  pride  and  of  sensuality :  a  simple  and 
mortified  appearance  was  more  suitable  to  the 
christian  who  was  certain  of  his  sins,  and  doubt* 
ful  of  his  salvation.  In  their  censures  of  luxury,, 
the  fathers  are  extre,mely  minute  and  circunv 
stantial;*  and  among  the  various  articles  which 
excite  their  pious  indignation,  we  may  enume- 
rate false  \mty  garments  of  any  colour  except 
white,  instruments  of  music,  rases  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver, downy  pillows  (as  Jacob  reposed  his  head 
on  a  stone),  white  bread,  foreign  vrines,  public 
salutations,  the  use  of  warm  baths,  and  the  prac- 
.  ce  of  shaving  the  beard,  which,  according  to 
&e  expression  of  TertuUian,  is  a  lie  against  our 
own  fistces,  and  an  impious  attempt  to  improve 
the  works  of  the  Creator/  When  Christianity 
was  introduced  among  the  rich  and  the  polite, 
the  observation  of  these  singular  laws  was  left, 
as  it  would  be  at  present,  to  the  few  who  wef  e 
ambitious  of  superior  sanctity.  But  it  is  always 
easy,  as  well  as  agreeable,  for  the  inferior  ranks 
of  mankind  to  claim  a  merit  from  the  contempt 
of  that  pomp  and  pleasure,  which  fortune  has 
placed  beyond  their  reach.  The  virtue  of  the 
primitive  christians,  like  that  of  the  first  Ro- 
iDfins,  was  very  frequently  guarded  by  poverty 
and  ignorance. 

*  CoDsiiU  a  #ork  of  Clement  of  AleXJUldHa,  totiUcd  the  P»daf  ogae, 
vMch  contains  the  redimentt  of  ethics  at  they  were  taught  in  thcnoel 
tdebrated  of  the  christian  schools. 

'  TcrtaUian,  de  SpectaenUls,  c.  St.  Oewrna Alexandria.  PsMiagog. 
l.iU,c8. 
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CHAP.  The  chaste  severity  of  the  fathers,  in  wha!- 
.,,?.!,^..ever  related  to  the  commerce  of  the  two  sexes, 
Their  MO.  flowed  froffl  the  same  principle;  their  abhor- 
Jo"Il"SL  rence  of  every  enjoyment  which  might  gratify 
ISf  "wd  ***^  sensual,  and  degrade  the  spiritual,  nature  of 
chitiity.  man.  It  was  their  favourite  opinion,  that  if 
Adam  had  preserved  his  obedience  to  the  Crea- 
tor, he  would  havd  lived  for  ever  in  a  state  of 
virgin  purity,  and  that  some  harmless  mode'  of 
vegetation  might  have  peopled  paradise  with  a 
rsice  of  innocent  and  immortal  beings.'  The 
use  of  marriage  was  permitted  only  to  his  fallen 
posterity,  as  a  necessary  expedient  to  continue 
the  human  species,  and  as  a  restraint,  however 
imperfect,  on  the  natural  licentiousness  of  de- 
sire. The  hesitation  of  the  orthodox  casuists 
on  this  interesting  subject  betrays  the  perplexity 
of  men^  unwilling  to  approve  an  institutioD* 
which  they  were  compelled  to  tolerate.*  The 
enumeration  of  the  very  whimsical  laws,  which 
they  most  circumstantially  imposed  on  the  mar 
riage  bed,  would  force  a  smile  from  the  young, 
and  a  blush  from  the  fair.  It  was  their  unani- 
mous sentiment,  that  a  first  marriage  was  ade 
quate  to  all  the  purposes  of  nature  aud  of  socie 
ty.  The  sensual  counisxiou  was  reiined  into  a 
resemblance  of  the  mystic  union  of  Christ  with 
his  church,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  iudisso- 
luble  either  by  divorce  or  by  death.  The  prac- 
tice of  second  nuptials  was  branded  with  the 

'  Beaiisobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manii:hei»nie»  I.  vii,  c.  3.  Justin, 
Gregory  of  Nyiia,  Aiigustin,  &c.  strongly  inclined  to  this  opinion. 

*  Some  of  the  gnostic  lier^ticf  were  more  consistent;  they  rejected 
tke  Me  of  nuuTiage. 
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name  of  a  legal  adultery ;  and  the  persons  who  chap. 
were  guilty  of  so  scandalous  an  oflfeuce  against, 
christian  purity  were  soon  excluded  from  the 
honours,  and  even  from  ttie  akns,  of  the  church.* 
Since  desire  was  imputed  as  a  crime^  and  mar- 
riage was  tolerated  as  a  defect,  it  was  consistent 
with  the  same  principles  to  consider  a  state  of 
celibacy  as  the  nearest  approach  to  the  divine 
perfection.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  ancilent  Rome  could  support  the  institution 
of  six  vestals;^  but  the  primitive  church  was 
filled  with  a  great  number  of  persons  of  either 
seXy  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  profes- 
sion of  perpetual  chastity.*  A  few  oif  these, 
among  whom  we  may  reckon  the  learned  Ori- 
gen,  judged  it  the  most  prudent  to  disarm  the 
tempter.*  Some  were  insensible  and  some  were 
invincible  against  the  assaults  of  the  flesh.  Dis- 
daining an  ignominious  flight,  the  virgins  of  the 
warm  climate  of  Africa  encountered  the  enemy 
ir>  the  closestengagement;  they  permitted  priests 
and  deacons  to  share  thehr  bed,  and  gloried  a- 
midst  the  flames  of  their  unsullied  purity.    But 

*  See  m  cliaio  of  tradition,  from  Justin  Martyr  to  Jerome^  iq  the  Mo« 
nSc  det  Peret ;  e.  iv,  6-96. 

^  See  a  very  corioui  DiMertatioii  oa  the  Vestals,  in  the  Meoitfires  de 
rAcademie  des  lotcriptions,  torn,  iv,  p.  161-227.  Notwitbstandinf  the 
honours  and  rewards^  wliicb  were  bestowed  on  those  virgins,  it  was 
difficnlt  to  procore  a  sufficient  number ;  nor  coald  the  dread  of  the 
iBost  horrible  death  always  restrain  their  incontinence. 

^  Capiditatem  procreandi  ant  nuani  scinas  aat  nolhiin.  Minncios 
r^lix,  c.  31.  Jn^tiil.  Apolofp.  Major.  Atbeaagoras  in  Legat.  c.  2S. 
Tertaliian  de  Coltu  FoMuin.  1.  ii.  ' 

"  Eosebins,  1.  vi,  8.  Before  tbe  fame  of*  Origen  bad  excited  envy 
and  persecution,  this  extraordinary'  action  was  rather  adnircd  than, 
censored.  As  it  was  his  general  practice  to  allegorixe  scripture,  it 
teems  onfortnnate  that,  in  this  iustanoc  only,  he  ^boakd  have  adopted 
thehterali 
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CHAP,  insulted  nature  sometimes  vindicated  her  righ  ts^, 
J,,,  and  this  new  species  of  martyrdom  served  only 


to  introduce  a  new  scandal  into  the  church.* 
Among  the  christian  ascetics,  however  (a  name 
which  they  soon  acquired  from  their  paiufof 
exercise),  many,  as  they  were  less  presumptu- 
ous, were  probably  more  successful.  The  loss 
of  sensual  pleasure  was  supplied  and  compen- 
sated by  spiritual  pride.  Even  the  multitude 
of  pagans  were  inclined  to  estimate  the  merit  of 
Uie  sacrifice  by  its  apparent  difficulty;  and  it 
was  in  the  praise  of  these  chaste  spouses  of 
t  Christ  that  tiie  fathers  have  poured  forth  the 

troubled  stream  of  their  eloquence.'    Such  are 
the  early  traces  of  monastic  principles  and  iu 
stitutions,  which,  in   a.  subsequent  age,  havi^ 
counterbalanced  all  the  temporal  advantages  of 
Christianity.* 
neiraw     The  christians  were  not  less  averse  to  the  bu- 
bdihiew    siness  than  to  the  pleasures  of  this  ^orld.    The 
t*^m^  defence  of  our  persons  and  property  they  knew 
not  how  to  reconcile  with  the  patient  doctrine 
which  enjoined  an  unlimited  forgiveness  of  past 
injuries,   and  commanded  them  to  invite  the 
repetition  of  jfresh  insults*   Thetr  simplicity  was 
offended  by  the  use  of  oaths,  by  the  pomp  of 

*  Cypriau  Epiit,  4,  and  Dodwell  Dissertat  Cyprianic.  iii.  Some- 
thing like  this  raih  attempt  wi|t  long  aftemrardt  iropnted  to  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  FonteTraolt.  Bi^le  bat  amnted  buuelf  and  hk  veadera 
on  that  very  delicate  tolijeet. 

'  Darin  (BtbUoth^^e  Eceletiaatiqiie,  Um,  i,  p.  1«)  giTct  a  pafta- 
caUr  account  of  tlie  dialogue  of  the  ten  ▼trgim,  ai  U  waa  competed  by 
Mrthodiat  biahop  of  Tyre.    The  praiiei  of  virginity  are  exeeasiTe. 

■  Tht  atcotiet  (at  early  at  the  tecond  erntary)  made  a  pablle  pro* 
cettian  of  mortilying  their  bodlcf,  and  of  abtttriniBg  from  the  aac  of 
Heth  and  wine,    if  oahcim,  p.  !!•. 
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magfistracy^  and  by  the  active  contention  of  pub-  ^Sy'** 
lie  life;  nor  conld  their  humane  ignorance  be.^..^J.,. 
conyincedy  that  it  was  lawful  on  any  occasion  to 
shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-creatures,  either  by 
the  sword  of  justice,  or  by  that  of  war;  even 
though  their  criminal  or  hostile  attempts  should 
threaten  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole  com^ 
munity.^  It  was  acknowledged,  that  under  a 
less  perfect  law,  the  powers  of  the  Jewish  con- 
stitution had  been  exercised,  with  the  approba* 
tion  of  Heaven,  by  inspired  prophets  and  by 
anointed  kings.  The  christians  felt  and  con- 
fessed that  such  institutions  might  be  necessary 
for  the  present  system  of  the  world,  and  they 
cheerfully  submitted  to  the  authority  of  their 
pagan  governors.  But  while  they  inculcated  the 
maximsof  passive  obedience,  they  refused  to  take 
any  active  part  in  the  civil  administration  or  the 
military  defence  of  the  empire.  Some  indul-' 
gence  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  those  persons 
who,  before  their  conversion,  were  already  en- 
gaged in  such  violent  and  sanguinary  occupa. 
tions;^  but  it  was  impossible  that  the  chris- 
tians, without  renouncing  a  more  sacred  duty» 
could  assume  the  character  of  soldiers,  of  ma 
gistrates,  or  of  princes.^    This  indolent,  or  even 

^  See  tlie  Morale  dei  Peres.  The  same  patient  principles  have 
been  revived  since  the  reformation  by  the  socinfans,  the  modem  an«- 
baptists,  and  the  qnakers.  Barday,  the  apologist  of  the  qoakers,  has 
protected  his  brethren,  by  the  aathority  of  the  primitive  christians,  p. 
M2.549. 

*  Tertnllian,  Apolog.  c.  21.  De  Idololatri^  c.  17, 18.  Origen  coii* 
tra  Celsnm,  1.  v,  p.  26S,  1.  vii,  p.  348,  i.  viii,  p.  42S-428. 

^  TertuNian  (de  Corona  Militia,  c.  1 1)  suggests  to  them  the  expedient 
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CHAP,  criminal,  disregard  to  the  public  welfare  exposed 
^...,  J,.,  them  to  the  contempt  and  reproaches  of  the  pa- 
'  gans,  who  very  frequently  asked,  what  must  be 
the  fate  of  the  empire,  attacked  on  every  side 
by  the  barbarians,  if  all  mankind  should  adopt 
the  pusillanimous  sentiments  of  the  new  sect?^ 
To  this  insulting  question  the  christian  apolo- 
gists returned  obscure  and  ambiguous  answers, 
as  they  ^ere  unwilling  to  reveal  the  secret  cause 
of  their  security ;  tlie  expectation  that,  before 
the  conversion  of  mankind  was  accomplished, 
war,  government,  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
world  itself,  would  be  no  more.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  this  instance  likeveise,  the  situa- 
tion'of  the  first  christians  coincided  very  hap- 
pily with  their  religious  scruples,  and  that  their 
aversion  to  an  active  life  contributed  rather  to 
excuse  them  from  the  service,  than  to  exclude 
them  from  the  honours,  of  the  state  and  army. 
Tb*  y.  But  the  human  character,  however  it  may 

Came.  .  be  exalted  or  depressed  by  a  tanporary  enthu- 
uaniTaS.*"  sias™*  wiU  rctum  by  degrees  to  its  proper  and 
tiveintiie  natural  Icvcl,  and  Wf  II  resume  those  passions  that 
laent       sccm  the  most  adapted  to  its  present  condition, 
church.     The  primitive  christiaQS  were  dead  to  the  busi- 
ness and  pleasures  of  the  world;  but  their  lo^^ 
of  action,  which  could  never  be  entirely  extin- 
guished, soon  revived,  and  found  a  new  occu- 
pation in  the  government  of  the  church.     A 

of  desertiog :  a  connsel,  which,  if  it  had  been  generally  known,  waa  not 
rwry  proper  to  conciliate  the  favonr  of  the  emperors  towards  the  chrit- 
tian  sect. 

^  As  well  as  we  can  judge  from  the  miitilated  representation  of  Or:- 
gen  (I.  Tiii,  p.  423),  his  adveriiRry,  Ccliiis,  had  urged  his  objection  with 
gr/s.t  force  and  catidonr. 
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separate  society,  which  attacked  the  established  cha  i». 
religion  of  the  empire,  was  obliged  to  adopt^.^.^J,.^ 
some  form  of  internal  policy,  and  to  appoint  a 
sufficient  number  of  ministers,  intrusted  not  only 
with  the  spiritual  functions,  but  even  with  the 
temporal  direction,  of  the  christian  common^ 
wealth.    The  safety  of  that  society,  its  honour, 
its  aggrandisement,  were  productive,  even  in  the 
most  pious  minds,  of  a  spirit  of  patriotism,,  such 
as  the  first  of  the  Romans  had  felt  for  the  re- 
public, and,  sometimes,  ofa  similar  indifference, 
in  the  use  of  whatever  means  might  probably 
conduce  to  so  desirable  an  end.     The  ambition 
of  raising  themselves  or  their  friends  to  tiie  ho- 
nours and  offices  of  the  church  was  disguised  by 
the  laudable  intention  of  deVoting  to  the  public 
benefit  the  power  and  consideration,  which,  for 
that  purpose  only,  it  became  their  duty  to  soli- 
cit.   In  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  they  were 
frequently  called  upon  to  detect  the  errors  of 
heresy  or  the  arts  of  faction,  to  oppose  the  de- 
signs of  perfidious  brethren,  to  stigmatize  their 
characters  with  deserved  infamy,  and  to  expel 
them  from  the  bosom  of  a  society,  whose  peace 
and  happiness  they  had  attempted  to  disturb. 
The  ecclesiastical  governors  of  the  christians 
were  taught  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  innocence  of  the  dove ;  but  as  the  for- 
mer was  refined,  so  the  latler  was  insensibly 
corrupted,  by  the  habits  of  government.    In  the 
church  as  well  as  in  the  world,  the  persons  who 
were  placed  in  any  public   station   rendered 
themselves  considerable  by  their  eloquence  and 
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aiAf.  firmness,  by  their  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
,./.,,..- •'>y  tlicir  dexterity  in  business;  and  while  they 
concealed  from  others,  and  perhaps  from  them- 
selves,  the  secret  motives  of  their  conduct,  they 
too  frequently  relapsed  into  all  the  turbulent 
passions  of  active  life,  which  were  tinctured  with 
an  additional  degree  of  bitterness  and  obstinacy 
from  the  infusion  of  spiritual  zeal. 
Its  pnmi.      The  government  of  the  church  has  often  been 
dJm  and   the  subject,as  well  as  the  prize,  of  religious  con- 
eqoaiity.  teution.     The  hostile  disputants  of  Rome,  of 
Paris,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Geneva,  have  alike 
struggled  to  reduce  the  primitive  and  apostolic 
model""  to  the  respective  standards  of  their  own 
policy.   The  few  who  have  pursued  this  inquiry 
with  more  candour  and  impartiality  are  of  opi 
,         vxovL^  that  the  apostles  declined  the  office  ot 
legislation,  and  rather  chose  to  endure  some 
partial  scandals  and  divisions,  than  to  exclude 
the  christians  of  a  future  age  from  the  liberty  of 
varying  their  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government 
according  to  the  changes  of  times  and  circum- 
stances.   The  scheme  of  policy,  which,  under 
their  approbation,  was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the 
first  century,  may  be  discovered  from  the  prac- 
tid'e  of  Jerusalem,  of  Ephesus,  or  of  Corinth. 
'  The  societies  which  were  instituted  in  the  cities 
of  the  Roman  empire  were  united  only  by  the 

^  The  aristoeratical  party  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  hat  stre* 
mondy  mdntained  the  divine  origin  of  bishops.  But  the  calWnistieal 
presbyters  were  impatient  of  •  snperior  ^  and  the  Roman  pontiff  reus- 
ed to  acknowledge  an  eqaak.    Sec  Fra  F^olot 

*  In  the  history  of  (h«  "christian  hierarehy,  I  hare,  for  the  mmX  part, 
IbUowed  the  learned  and  candid  Moshehn. 
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ties  .of  faith  and  charity.     Independence,  and  chap. 
equality  formed  the  basis  of  their  internal  con-^^^-^J;^^^ 
stitution.    The  want  of  discipline  and  human 
learning  was  supplied  by  the  occasional  assist- 
ance of  the  prophets,''  who  were  called  to  that 
function  without  distinction  of  age,  of  sex,  or  of 
natural  abilities,  and  who,  as  often  as  they  felt 
the  divine  impulse,  poured  forth  the  effusions  pf 
the  spirit  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful.     But 
these  extraordinary  gifts  were  frequently  abused 
or  misapplied  by  t^e  prophetic  teachers.     They 
displayed  them  at  an  improper  season,  presump- 
tuously disturbed  the  service  of  the  assembly, 
and  by  their  pride  or  mistaken  zeal  they  intro- 
duced, particularly  into  the  apostolic  church  of 
Corinth,  a  long  and  melancholy  train  of  disor- 
A^vsy     As  the  institution  of  prophets  became 
useless,  and  even  pernicious,  their  powers  were 
withdrawn,   and  their  office  abolished.    The 
public  fimctions  of  religion  were  solely  intrust- 
ed to  the  established  ministers  of  the  church, 
bishops  and  the  presbyters;  two  appellations, 
which,  in  their  first  origin,  appear  to  have  dis- 
tinguished the  same  office  and  the  same  order 
of  persons.    The  name  of  presbyter  was  expres- 
sive of  their  age,  or  rather  of  their  gravity  and 
wisdom.     The  title  of  bishop  denoted  their  in- 
spection  over  the  faith  and  manners  of  the 
christians  who  were  committed  to  their  pasto- 

°  For  ihe  prophets  of  tbe  primitive  church,  s^e  Mosheim,  Disscrta- 
tiones  ad  Hist.  Eccles.  ptitiuenUs,  torn-  it,  p.  132-208.       •    '  . 
^  Sev   tlie  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  Clemens^  to   the   Curio. 
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CHAV   ral  care.     In  proportion  to  the  respective  nuaii- 
^     ;    bers  of  the  faithful,  a  larger  or  smaller  number 
,  of  these  episcopal  presbyters  gnided  each  infant 
congregration  with  equal  authority  and  with 
united  counsels.** 
iiMtitii.        But  the  most  perfect  equality  of  freedom  re- 
bbhoMu  quires  the  directing  hand  of  a  superior  magi- 
ITthtTX  ^^*^  ?  ^^^  ^^^  order  of  public  deliberations 
lege  of     soon  iutroduccs  the  office  of  a  president,  invest- 
fpre'.  ^'    ed  at  least  with  the  authority  of  collecting  the 
sentiments,  and  of  executing  the  resolutions,  of 
the  assanbly.     A  regard  for  the  public  tran- 
quillity, which  would  so  frequently  have  been 
interrupted  by  annual  or  by  occasional  elec- 
tions, induced  the  primitive  christians  to  con- 
stitute an  honourable  and  perpetual  magistra- 
cy, ^nd  to  choose  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
holy  among  their  presbyters  to  execute,  during 
his  life,  the  duties  of  their  ecclesiastical  gover. 
nor.     It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  lofty  title  of  bishop  began   to  raise  itself 
above  the  humble  appellation  of  presbyter ;  and 
while  the  latter  remained  the  most  natural  dis- 
tinction for  the  members  of  every  christian  se- 
nate, the  former  ^as  appropriated  to  the  digni- 
ty of  its  new  president.'    The  advantages  of 
this  episcopal  form  of  government;  which  appears 

'  Hooker*t  Ecclesiaxtical  Polity,  I.  vii, 

'  See  Jerome  ad  Titnm,  c.  1,  and  Eptstol.  85  (in  the  Benedictine 
editiOD,  101),  uid  the  elaborate  apolo^fy  of  Blonde],  pro  sententia 
^Hieronymi.    The  ancient  state,  aa  it  is  described  by  Jerome,  of 
the  bishop  and  presbyters  of  Alexendria,  receives  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation from  the  patriarch  Eatychius  CAnnal.  torn,  i,  p.  830.  Vera. 
Pocock ;)  whose  testimony  I.know  not  how  to  reject,  in  spite  of  all  the  * 
objections  of  the  learned  Pearson  in  his  Vindtciae  Imatianas.  part 
^  c,  11.  6  ,  J«M 
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to  have  been  introduced  before  the  end  of  the  ^^v**' 
first  century/  were  so  obvious,  and  so  impor- 
tant for  the  future  greatness,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sent peace,  of  Christianity,  that  it  was  adopted 
Mrithout  delay  by  all  the  societies  which  were 
already  scattered  over  the  empire,  had  acquired 
in  a  very  early  period  the  sanction  of  antiquity,* 
and  is  still  revered  by  the  most  powerful 
churches,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  as 
a  primitive  and  even  as  a  divine  establii^mient.' 
It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  pious  aijid 
humble  presbyters,  who  were  first  dignified  with 
the  episcopal  title,  could  not  possess,  and  w6uld 
probably  have  rejected,  the  power  and  pomp 
which  now  encircles  the  tiara  of  the  Rotean 
pontiff,  or  the  mitre  of  a  German  prelate.  But 
we  may  define,  in  a  few  words,  the  narrow  li- 
mits of  their  original  jurisdiction,  which  was 
chiefly  of  a  spiritual,  though  in  some  instances 
of  a  temporal,  nature/  It  consisted  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  and  discipline  of 
the  church;  the  superintendency  of  religious 

'  See  the  iDtrodoction  to ,  the  ApociUypie.  Bishops,  under  the:. 
Btme  of  angeli,  were  already  institnted  in  the  seven  cities  of  Asui» 
And  yet  the  epistle  of  Ciemenf  (which  is  probahly  of  at  ancient  a  date) 
does  not  lead  os  to  discoVer  any  traces  of  episcopacy  either  at  Corinth 
or  Rome. 

'  Nnlla  Ecclesia  sine  Episcopo,  has  been  a  fact  as  well  as  a  mazio* 
since  the  time  of  TertnlUan  and  Irenseos. 

*  AAer  we  have  passed  the  difficulties  of  the  first  century,  we  fin4 
the  episcopal  government  aniversally  established,  till  it  was  interrnpi 
ed  by  the  republican  genius  of  the  Swiss  and  German  reformersf 

'  See  Mosheim  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  Ignatius  (ad 
Smymieos,  c.  3,  ^c.)  is  fond  of  exalting  the  episcopal  dignity.  Lo 
Clerc  (Hist.  Eccfes,  p.  669)  very  bluntly  censures  liis  couUuct,  Mo^ 
theini,  with  a  more  ci  i.ical  jmigmcnt  (p.  161),  sH?pectsthepiirity  even 
of  tb«  smaller  epiiille.^. 
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CHAP,  ceremonies,  which  imperceptibly  ii^creased    in 
, j^,,  number  and  variety ;  the  consecration  of  ecclcs 


siastical  ministers,  to  whom  the  bishop  assigned 
their  respective  functions;  the  management  of 
the  public  fund ;  and  the  determination  of  all 
such  differences  as  the  faithful  were  unwilling 
to  expose  before  the  tribunal  of  an  idolatrous 
judge.    These  powers,  during  a  short  period, 
were  exercised  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
presbyterial  college,  and  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  assembly  of  christians.  The 
primitive  bishops  were  considered  only  as  the 
first  of  their  equals,  and  the  honourable  servants 
of  a  free  people.     Whenever  the  episcopal  chair 
became  vacant  by  death,  a  new  president  was 
chosen  among  the  presbyters  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  whole  congregation,  every  member  of  which 
supposed  himself  invested  with  a  sacred  and 
sacerdotal  character.^ 
Provin-        Such  was  the  mild  and  equal  constitution  b^ 
ciai  conn-  ^jji^.j^  jjj^  christians  were  governed  more  than 
an  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  apostles. 
Every  society  formed  within  itself  a  separate  and 
independent  republic;  and  although  the  most 
distant  of  these  little  states  maintained  a  mutual 
as  well  as  friendly  intercourse  of  lettel-s  and  de- 
putations, the  christian  world  was  not  yet  con- 
nected by  any  supreme  authority  or  legislative 
assembly.     As  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  were 
gradually  multiplied,  they  discovered  the  ad-  • 

^  Nonne  et  Laici  sacerdotes  siimeA  ?    TertnlliaD,  Exhort,  ad  Castitat. 
c.  7.    As  the  hnmau  heart  is  still  the  same,  several  of'  the  obsenrations 
'  which  Mr.  Hnme  has  made  on  entMusiasm  (Essay!>,  vol.  i,  p.  7G,  qiiarta 
edit.)  may  be  applied  even  to  real  iDspiration. 
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Tanta^es  that  might  result  from  a  closer  union  chap. 
of  their  interest  and  designs.   Towards  the  end  ^^^^y*^^^ 
of  the  second  century,  the  churches  of  Greece 
and  Asia  adopted  the  useful  institutions  of  pro- 
vincial sjmods,  and  they  may  justly  be  supposed 
to  have  borrowed  the  model  of  a  representative 
council  from  the  celebrated  examples  of  their 
own   country,  the  Amphictyons,  the  Achaean 
league^  or  the  assemblies  of  the  Ionian  cities. 
It  was  soon  established  as  a  custom  and  as  a 
law,    that    the    bishops    of    the    independent 
churches  slu)uld  meet  in  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince at  the  stated  periods  of  spring  and  au- 
tumn.   Their  deliberations  were  assisted  by  the 
advice  of  a  few  distinguished  presbyters,  and 
vioderated  by  the  presence  of  a  listening  mut 
titude."    Their  decrees,  which  were  styled  ca- 
nons, regulated  every  important  controversy  of 
faith  and  discipline;  and  it  was  natural  to  be- 
lieve that  a  liberal  ejQTusion  of  the  holy  spirit 
would  be  poured  on  the  united  assembly  of  the 
delegates  of  the  christian  people.     The  institu- 
tion of  synods  was  so  well  suited  to- private  am- 
bition and  to  public  interest,  that  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years  it  was  received  throughout  the* 
whole  empire.     A  regular  correspondence  was  union 
established   between   the  provincial  councils,  ^J^J^^^ 
which  mutually  communicated  and  approved 
their  respective  proceedings  ;  and  tlie  catholic 

*  Acta  CoDcil.  Carthag.  apnd  Cyprian.  Edit.  Fell.  p.  158.  This 
council  was  composed  of  eighty-seven  bishops  from  the-  provinces  of 
Maaritania,  Niimidia,  and  Africa ;  some  presbyters  and  deacons  assist- 
ed at  the  assembly ;  pr^scntc  plebii^  maxima  parte. 
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CHAP,  church  soon  assumed  a  form,  and  acquired  the 
..,!^,yj...  strength,  of  a  great  federative  republic* 
Progrets  As  the  legislative  authority  of  the  particular 
H  Mtht.  churches  was  insensibly  superseded  by  the  use 
"*y-  of  councils,  the  bishops  obtained  by  their 
alliance  a  much  larger  share  of  executive  and 
arbitrary  power ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  con- 
nected by  a  sense  of  theii*  common  interest,  they 
were  enabled  fo  attack,  with  united  vigour,  the 
original  rights  of  their  clei^  and  pec^le.  The 
prelates  of  [the  third  century  imperceptibly 
changed  the  language  of  exhortation  into  that 
of  command,  scattered  the  jseeds  of  future  usur- 
pations, and  supplied,  by  scripture  allegories 
and  declamatory  rhetoric,  their  deficiency  of 
force  and  of  reason.  They  exalted  the  unity 
and  power  of  the  church,  as  it  was  represented 
in  the  episcopal  office^  of  which  every  bishop 
enjoyed  an  equal  and  undivided  portion.^ 
Princes  and  magistrates,  it  was  often  repeated^ 
might  boast  an  earthly  claim  to  a  transitory  do- 
minion: it  was  the  episcopal  authority  alone 
which  was  derived  from  the  Deity,  and  extend- 
ed itself  over  this  and  over  another  world.  The 
bishops  were  the  vic^erents  of  Christ,  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  and  the  mystic  substi- 
tutes  of  the  high  priest  of  the  mosaic  law.  Their 
exclusive  privilege  of  conferring  the  sacerdotal 
character  invaded  the  freedom  both  of  clerical 
and  of  popular  elections ;  and  ifj  in  the  adnii- 

*  Agnntar  prsterea  per  Graecias,  illu,  certii  in  locis  concilia,  &c. 
TcrtnlUan  de  Jejuniis,  c.  18.    The  Afdcan  mentiona  it  as  a  recent  and 
foreign  institution.    The  coalitioti  of  the  christian  churches  is  very  ably 
ezpJaiued  by  Mosheim,  p.  164-170. 
.  **  Cyprian,  in  his  admired  treatise  Dc  Unltate  Ecclesia,  p.  75-8(>. 
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nistration  of  the  churchy  they  still  consulted  the  chap. 
Judgment  of  the  presbyters,  or  the  inclination  ^^^^^'^^^ 
of  the  people,  they  most  carefully  inculcated 
the  merit  of  such  a  voluntary  condescension. 
Xhe  bishops  acknowledged  the  supreme  autho- 
rity which  resided  in  the  assembly  of  their  bre- 
thren ;  but  in  the  government  of  his  pect^liar 
diocese,  each  of  them  exacted  from  his  flock 
the  same  implicit- obedience  as  if  that  favourite 
metaphor  had  been  literally  just,  and  as  if  the 
shepherd  had  been  of  a  more  exalted  nature, 
than  that  of  his  sheep/    This  obedience,  how-, 
ever,  was  not  imposed  without  some  efforts  en 
one  side,  and  some  resistance  on  the  other. 
The  democratical  part  of  the  constitution  was, 
ra  many  places,  very  warmly  supported  by  the 
zealous  or  interested  opposition  of  the  inferior ' 
clergy.     But  their  patriotism  received  the  igno- 
minious epithets  of  faction  and  schism;  and  the 
episcopal  cause  was  indebted  for  its  rapid  pro- 
gress to  the  labours  of  many  active  prelates^ 
who,   like  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  could  recon- 
cile the  arti»  of  the  most  ambitious  statesman 
with  the  christian  virtues  which  seem  adapted 
to  the  character  of  a  saint  and  martyr .'^ 

The  same  causes  which  at  first  had  destroyed 
the  equality  of  the  presbyters  introduced  among 

*  We  may  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Cyprian's  conduct,  of  hU 
doctrine,  and'  of  bis  Epifdes.  Le  Clerc,  in  a  short  life  of  Cyprian 
(Bibliotlifqae  Uni?enelle,  torn,  »i,  p.  907-378^  has  laid  him  open 
with  great  freedom  and  accuracy. 

^  If  Novatus,  Felicissimns,  &c.  whom  the  bishop  of  Carthage  expel- 
led from  bis  chnrch,  and  from  Africa,  were  not  the  most  detestable 
moMten  of  wickedness,  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  must  occasionally  have 
•prevailed  over  his  veracity.  For  a  very  just  account  of  these  obscure 
^rreto,  see  Mosheim^  pb  407*612 
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CHAK  the  bishops  a  pre-eminence  of  rank,  and  from 
-*^*^J^..  thence  a  superiority  of  jurisdiction.  As  often  as 
Pre-emi-  in  the  Spring  and  autumn  tliey  met  in  provincial 
tiremttJL  synod,  tlic  difference  of  personal  merit  and  re- 
Sliichcf.  Potation  was  very  sensibly  felt  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  and  the  multitude  was  go- 
verned by  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the  few. 
But  the  order  of  public  proceedings  required  a 
more  regular  and  less  invidious  distinction;  the 
office  of  perpetual  presidents  *in  the  councils  of 
each  province  was  conferred  on  the  bishops  of 
the  principal  city,  and  these  aspiring  prelates, 
who  soon  acquired  the  lofty  titles  of  metropo- 
litans and  primates,  secretly  prepared  themselves 
to  usurp  over  their  episcopal  brethren  the  same 
authority  which  the  bishops  had  so  lately  as- 
sumed above  the  college  of  presbyters/  Nor 
was  it  long  before  aYi  emulation  of  pre-emineno§ 
and  power  prevailed  among  the  metropolitai  ^ 
themselves,  each  of  them  affecting  to  display,  in 
the  most  pompous  terms,  the  temporal  honours 
and  advantages  of  the  city  over  which  he  pre- 
sided; the  numbers  and  opulence  of  the  chris- 
tians who  were  subject  to  their  pastoral  care ; 
the  saints  and  martyrs  who  had  arisen  among 
them ;  and  the  purity  with  which  they  preserved 
the  tradition  of  the  faith,  as  it  had  been  trans- 
mitted through  a  series  of  orthodox  bishops  from 
the  apostle  or  the  apostolic  discipline,  to  whom 
the  foundation  of  their  church  was  ascribed/ 

*  Mosheim,  p.  269,  574.  Dnpin,  Antiqu«  Eccles.  DucipUD.  p. 
19,  SO. 

'  Tertullian,  io  a  distinct  treatise,  has  pleaded  against  the  heretics 
the  right  of  prescription,  as  it  was  hHd  by  th^  apostolic  churches. 
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From  every  cause,  either  of  a  civil  or  of  an  6c-  chap. 
clesiastical  nature,  it  was  easy  to  forest  that^^  ^^* 
Rome  must  enjoy  the  respect,  and  would  soon 
claim  the  obedience,  of  the  provinceil.     The  so-  Ambition 
ciety  of  the  faithful  bore  a.  just  proportion  to  °^**>«R»- 
thecapital  of  the  empire;  and  the  Roman  church  tiff"***"^ 
was  the  greatest,  the  most  numerous,  and,  in  re- 
gard to  the  West,  the  most  ancient,  of  all  the 
christian  establishments,  many  of  which  had  re- 
ceived their  religion  from  the  pious  labours  of 
her  missionaries.    Instead  of  one  apostolic  foun- 
der, the  utmost  boast  of  Antioch,  of  Ephesus, 
or  of  Corinth,  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  honoured  with  the  preaching 
Mid  martyrdom  of  the  two  most  eminent  among 
ike  apostles;'  and  the  bishops  of  Rome  very 
prudently  claimed  the  inheritance  of  whatsoever 
prerogatives  were  attributed  either  to  the  person 
or  to  the  office  of  St  Peter."    The  bishops  of 
Italy  and  of  thct  provinces  were  disposed  to  al- 
low them. a  primacy  of  order  and  association 
(such  was  their  very  accurate  expression)  in  the 
christian  aristocracy.*    But  the  power  of  a 

*  The  joTirney  of  St  Peter  to  Rome  U  mentioned  by  most  of  the  an- 
cienu  (see^Eiuebius,  ii,  25),  maiatained  by  all  the  catholics,  allowed 
by  some  protestants  (see  Pearson  and  Dodwell  de  Success,  Episcop. 
Roman.)  bat;  has  been  vigoronsly  attacked  by  Spanheim  (Miscellanea 
Sacra,  iii,  8).  According  to  father  Hardonin,  the  monks  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  composed  the  £neid,  represented  St.  Petef  under, 
the  allegorical  character  of  the  Trojan  hero. 

"  It  is  in  French  only,  that  the  iamons  ailntion  to  St.  Peter's  name 
w  exact.  Tn  es  Pierre  et  sor  cette  pierre, — ^The  same  is  imperfect 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  &c,  and  totally  unintelligible  in  onr  Tentonic 
languages. 

'  Irenaeas  adv.  Hn  r^ses,  iil,  S.  Tertnllian  de  Prescription,  c.  36,  and 
Cyprian  Epistol.  27,  56,  71,  7fi.  Le  Clerc  (Hist  Eccles.  p.  764)  and 
Mosheim  (p.  268, 278)  labour  in  the  interpretation  of  these  passages. 

But 
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CHAP,  monarch  was  rejected  with  abhorrence;    and 
,the  aspiring  genius  of  Rome  experienced  from 
the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  a  more  vigorous 
resistance  to  her  spiritual,  than  she  had  former- 
ly done  to  her  temporal,  dominion.    The  patrio- 
tic Cyprian,  who  ruled  with  the  most  absolute 
sway  the  church  of  Carthage  and  the  proyiacial 
synods,  opposed  with  resolution  and  success 
the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  artfully  con- 
nected his  own  cause  with  that  of  the  eastern 
bishops,  and,  like  Hannibal,  sought  out  new  al- 
lies in  the  heart  of  Asia.*"     If  this  Punic  war 
was  carried  on  without  ajiy  effusion  of  blood, 
it  was  owing;  much  less  to  the  moderation  than 
to  the  weakness  of  the  contending  prelates 
Invectives   and   excommunications  were  then 
only  weapons ;  and  these,  during  the  progress 
of  the  whole  controversy,  they  hurled  against 
each  other  with  equal  fury  and  devotion.     The 
hard  necessity  of  censuring  either  a  pope,  or  a 
saint  and  martyr,  distresses  the  moderate  ca- 
tholics, whenever  they  are  obliged  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  a  dispute,  in  which  the'  cham- 
pions of  religion  indulged  such  passions  as 
seem  much  more  adapted  to  the  senate  or  to  the 
camp.' 
lisityaod      ^^^  progross  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
ci«rgy-     gave  birth  to  the  memorable  distinction  of  the 
laity  and  of  the  clei^,  which  had  been  unknown 

Bat  the  loose  and  rhetorical  style  of  the  fathers  oftes  appears  fiivonrable 
to  the  pretensions  of  Rome. 

^  See  the  sharp  epistle  from  Firmilianos  bishop  of  Cssarea,  to  Ste- 
phen Bishop  of  Rome,  ap.  Cyprian.  Epistol.  75. 

'  Concerning  this  dispote  of  the  re-baptism  of  heretics,  see  the  epis- 
tles of  Cyprian,  and  the  seventh  book  of  Eosebius; 
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to  the  Greeks  and  Romans."*    The  former  of  chap. 

XV 

these  appellations  comprehended  the  body  of  the^^^^^j,,, 
christian  people;  the  latter,  according  to' the 
signification  of  the  word,  was .  appropriated  to 
the  chosen  portion  that  had  been  set  apart  for 
the  service  of  f  eligion ;  a  celebrated'  order  of 
men  which  has  furnished  the  most  important, 
though  not  always  the  most  edifying,  subjects 
for  modern  history.  Their  mutual,  hostilities 
sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  infant 
church,  but  their  zeal  and  activity  were  united 
in  the  common  cause ;  and  the  •  love  of  power, 
which  (under  the  most  artful  disguises)  could 
insinuate  itself  into  the  breasts  of  bisliops  and 
martyrs,  animated  them  to  increase  the  number 
if/their  subjects,  and  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the 
christian  empire.  They  were  destitute  of  any 
temporal  force,  and  they  were  for  a  long  time 
discouraged  and  oppressed^  rather  than  assist- 
ed^ by  th^  civil  magistrate ;  but  they  had  ac- 
quired, and  they  employed  within  their  own 
society,  the  two  mo'st  efficacious  instruments  of 
government,  rewards  and  punishments ;  the  for- 
mer derived  from  the  pious  liberality,  the  latter 
from  the  devout  apprehensions,  of  the  faithful. 

I.  The  community  of  goods,  which  had  so  obration* 
agreeably  amused  the  imagination  of  Plato,"  SSe^ibi 
and  which  subsisted  in  some  d^ree  among  the  ^^^'^^' 

^  For  the  origin  of  these  words,  see  Mosheiro,  p.  141,  Spanhcim, 
Hist*.  Ecclesiast.  p.  639.  The  disttoelioii  of  cUnu  and  Imeus  wtt 
established  before  the  time  of  TertQlIian. 

"  The  commnnity  instituted  by  Plato  is  more  perfect  tiian  that  which 
Sir  Thomas  More  has  imagined  for  his  Utopia.  Tlie  community  of 
women,  and  that  of  tempore^  ^^pds,  may  be  considered  as  iaseparable 
parts  of  the  same  system. 
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CHAP,  austere  sect  of  the  esseuians,''  was  adopted  for 
,,a  short  time  in  the  primitive  church.    TTie  fer- 
rour  of  the  first  proseljrtes  prompted  them  to 
sell  those  worldly  possessions,  which  they  de- 
spised, to  lay  the  price  of  them  at  the  feet  of 
the  apostles,  and  to  content  themselves  with  re- 
ceiving an  equal  share  out  of  the  general  distri- 
bution.p    The  progress  of  the  christian  religion 
relaxed,  and  gradually  abolished,  this  generous 
institution,  which  in  hands  less  pure  than  those 
of  the  apostles  would  too  soon  have  been  cor- 
rupted and  abused  by  the  returning  selfishness 
of  human  nature;  and  the  converts  who  embra- 
ced the  new  religion  were  permitted  to  retain 
the  possession  of  their  patrimony,  to  receivf. 
legacies  and  inheritances,  and  to  increase  theK 
separate  property  by  all  the  lawful  means  ok 
trade  and  industry*    Instead  of  an  absolute 
sacrifice,  a  moderate  proportion  was  accepted 
by  the  ministers  of  the  gospel;  and  in  their 
weekly  or  monthly  assemblies  every  believer, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  and 
the  measure  of  his  wealth  and  piety,  presented 
his  voluntary  offering  for  the  use  of  the  conunon 
fund.**    Nothing,  however  inconsiderable,  was 
refused ;  but  it  was  diligently  inculcated,  that, 
in  the  article  of  tythes,  the  mosaic  law  was  still 
of  divine  obligation;  and  that  since  the  Jews,^ 
under  a  less  perfect  discipline,  had  been  comr 
manded  to  pay  a  tenth  part  of  all  that  they  pos  ^ 

®  Joseph.  Antiqaitat.  xvii,  8.    Philo,  de  Vit  ContemplatiT. 

'  See  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  c.  ii,4, 6,  with  Grotias's  commeotary* 
Mosbeiai,  in  a  particiilar  dissertatioD,  attacks  the  common  opinion  witb> 
Tery  loconchisiTe  argoments. 

«  Justin.  Martyr.  Apolog.  M^ior,  c.  89.    Tertnllian,  Apolog.  c.  Sft. 
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ft^i^ed,  it  would  become  the  disciples  of  Christ  ^^y  • 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  &  superior  degree ^#.. '..... 
of  liberality/   and   to  acquire  some  merit  by 
resigning  a  superfluous  treasure,  which  must  so 
soon  be  annihilated  with  the  world  itself.*    It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  revenue 
of  each  particular  church,  which  was  of  so  un- 
certain aiid  fluctuating  a  nature,  must  have  va- 
ried  with  the  poverty  or  the  opulence  of  the 
faithful,  as  they  were  dispersed  in  obscure  vil^ 
higes,  or  collected  in  the  great  cities  of  the  em- 
pire.     In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  magistrates,  that  the  chris- 
tians of  Rome.were  possessed  of  very  consider-* 
able  wealth ;    that  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
were  used  in  their  religious  worship ;  and  that 
many  among  their  proselytes  had  sold  their 
lands  and  houses  to  increase  the  public  riches 
of  the  sect ;  at  the  expence,  indeed,  of  their  un- 
fortunate children,  who  found  themselves  be^ 
gars,  because  their  parents  had  been  saints^ 


td  Hteref.  1.  i?,  e.  27,  14.  Origen  in  Nom.  Hoiiria«« 
Cyprian  de  UniUt.  Ecclea.  Comtitat  Apoftal.  h  ii,  c.  84,  S5,  with  the 
notes  of  Cotderios.  The  Constltiilions introduce  this  diyine  precept,' 
by  declaring  tliat  priests  are  as  mach  aboYe  kings  as  the  son!  is  above 
the  body.  Among  the  tytliable  articles,  they  emimerate  com,  wine^ 
oil,  and  wood.  On  this  interesting  8n)>ject,  consnlt  Prideaux's  History' 
of  Tythes,  and  Fra  Paolo  delle  Materie  Beneficiarie;  two  writers  of  a 
▼ery  different  character. 

'  The  same  opinion  which  prevailed  about  the  year  one  thousand 
was  productive  of  the  same  effects.  Most  of  the  donations  express 
their  motive,  "  appropinquante  mundi  fine.^  See  Motheim*t  General 
History  of  the  Church,  yoL  i,  p.  457. 

*  Turn  summa  cura  est  fiatribut 
(IJi  sermo  testatar  loquaij 
Offerre,  fnndis  venditis 

SestertiorttM 

vol*.  II  z 
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CHAi\  We  should  listen  with  distrust  to  the  suspicions 
^^^^J^^^of  strangers  and  enemies:  on  this  occasion, 
however,  they  receive  a  very  specious  and  pro- 
bable colour  from  the  two  following  cir^jum- 
stances,  the  only  ones  that  have  reached  our 
knowledge,  which  define  any  precise  sums,  or 
convey  any  distinct  idea.  Almost  at  the  same 
period,  the  bidhop  of  Carthage,  from  a  society 
le&s  opulent  than  that  of  Rome,  collected  an 
.  hundred  thousand  sesterces  (above  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  sterling),  on  a  sudden 
call  of  charity  to  redeem  the  brethren  of  Numi- 
dia,  who  had  been  carried  away  captives  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  desert."  About  an  hun- 
dred years  before  the  reign  of  Decius,  the  Roman 
church  had  received,  in  a  single  donation,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces  from  a 
stranger  of  Pontus,  who  proposed  to  fix  his 
residence  in  the  capital.''  These  oblations,  for 
the  most  part,  were  made  in  money;  nor  was 

Sestcrtiorum  miUia. 

Addicta  ATornni  pnedia 

Fcedis  lob  aDctionibua. 

8acccii«r  exberet^^emit 

Sanctis  egeu  pareotibiit. 

Httc  oceoliiDtiir  abditU 

Eccletiaruro  in  Angnlis. 

Et  stuDma  pietas  creditor 

Nudare  dulcet  liberos. 

Pradent.  vifi  n^tam  Hymn.  %, 
The  snbteqnent  conduct  of  the  deacon  Laurence  only  proves  how 
proper  a  use  was  made  oi  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  church ;'  it  wn* 
ondoobtediy  very  considerable ;  but  Fi-a  Paolo  (c.  3)  appears  to  exag- 
gerate, when  he  supposes  that  the  successors  of  Commodos  wen  nr^^ 
to  persecnte  the  christians  by 'their  own  avarice,  or  that  of  their  praato- 
rian  prefects. 
**  Cyprian.  EpistoL  62.' 
'  TcrtuUian  de  Prescriptionc,  c.  30. 
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the  society  of  christians  either  desirous  or  capa*  chap. 
ble  of  acquiring,  to  any  considerable  degree, _,^ 


the  incumbrance  of  landed  property.     It  had 
been  provided  by  several  laws,  which  were  en- 
acted with  the  same  design  as  our  statutes  of 
mortmain,  that  no  real  estates  should  be  given 
or  bequeathed  to  any  corporate  body,  without 
either  a  special  privilege  or  a  particular  dispen- 
sation from  the  emperor  or  from  the  senate;^ 
who  were  seldom  disposed  to  grant  them  in  fa- 
vour of  a  sect,  at  first  the  object  of  their  con- 
tempt, ai>d  at  last  of  their  fears  and  jealousy. 
A   transaction,  however,  is  related  under  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus,   which  discovers 
that  the  restraint  was  sometimes  eluded  or  sus- 
pended, arid  that  the  christians  were  permitted 
to  (Haim  and  to  possess  lands  within  the  limits 
of  Rome  itself.'    The  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  the  civil  confusion  of  the  empire,  contri- 
buted to  relax  the  severity  of  the  laws ;  and; 
before  the  close  of  the  third  century,  many  con- 
siderable estates  were  bestowed  on  the  opulent 
churches  of  Rome,  Milan,  Carthage,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy 
and  the  provinces. 

The  bishop  was  the  natural  steward  of  the  ^^"^^^^ 
church ;  the  public  stock  was  intrusted  to  his  rcveimc 

'  Diodeliaa  gave  a  rescript,  whiek  is  only  a  dedarvtion  pf  the  old 
law :  ^  CoUegiam,  ^i  irnllo  spedali  privilegio  siibnizuin  sit,  haerefUta- 
tcm  capere  non  posse,  dublum  non  est.^     Fra  Paolo  (c.  4.)  thinks 
that  these  regnlations  had  been  much  neglected  sfaKe  the  leign  pf    - 
Valerian. 

'  Hist.  August,  p.  131.    The  ground  had  been  pnblic;  and  was  now 
disputed  between  the  society  of  christians  and  that  of  hntcliera. 
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CHAP,  care  without  accountor  cqntroul ;  the  presbyten 

J^^^nere  confined  to  their  spiritual  functions;  and 

the  more  dependent  order  of  deacons  was  splely 
employed  in  the  management  and  distribution 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue/    If  we  may  give 
eredit  to  the' vehement  declamations,  of  Cy- 
prian, there  were  too  many  among  his  African 
brethren,  who,  in  the  execution  of  their  charge, 
violated  every  precept,  not  only  of  evangelic 
perfection,  but  even  of  moral  virtue.    By  some 
of  these  unfaithful  stewards  the  riches  of  the 
church  were  lavished  in  sensual  pleasures ;  by 
others  they  were  perverted  to  the  purposes  of 
private  gain,  of  fraudulent  purchases,  and  of 
rapacious  usury .^    But  as  long  as  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  christian  people  were  free  and  un- 
constrained, the  abuse  of  their  confidence  could 
not  be  very  frequent ;  and  the  general  uses  to 
which  their  liberality  was  a^^  lied  reflected  ho- 
nour on  the  religious  society.   A  decent  portion 
was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop 
and  his  clergy;  a  sufficient  sum  was  allotted  for 
the  expences  of  the  public  worship,  of  which 
the  feasts   of  love,   the  agjap^e,  as  they  were 
called,  constituted  a  very  pleasing  part.    The 
whole  remainder  was  the  sacred  patrimony  of 
the  poor.     According  to  the  discretion  of  the 
bishop,  it  was  distributed  to  support  widows 
and  orphans,  the  lame,  the  sick,  and  the  aged, 
of  the  community ;   to  comfort  strangers  and 
pilgrims,  and  to  alleviate  the   misfortunes  of 

*  Comtitnt  Apoitol.  ii,  S6. 
Cyprian  de  Lapsii,  p.  89.    £pi8tol.  66.    The  charge  is  confirnieJ 
by  Ihe  nineteenth  anU  Inrentielb  canon  of  the  couneiJ  of  Illihcru. 
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priRoners  and  captives,  more  especially  when  chap. 
their  sufTerings  had  been  occasioned  by  their  ^ 
firm  attachment  to  the  cause  of  religion.*  A  ge- 
nerous intercourse  of  charity  united  the  most 
distant  provinces,  and  the  smaller  congregations 
were  cheerfully  assisted  by  thealmsof  theirmore 
opulent  brethren."^  Such  an  institution,  vrhich 
paid  less  regard  to  the  merit  than  to  the  distress 
of  the  object,  very  materially  conduced  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  The  pagans,  who  were 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  humanity,  while  they 
derided  the  doctrines,  acknowledged  the  bene- 
volence, of  the  new  sect.*  The  prospect  of 
inunediate  relief  and  of  future  protection  al- 
lured into  its  hospitable  bosom  many  of  those 
unhappy  persons  whom^the  neglect  of  the  world 
would  have  abandoned  to  the  miseries  of  want, 
of  sickness,  and  of  old  age.  There  is  some 
reason  likewise  to  believe,  that  great  numbers 
of  infants,  who,  according  to  the  inhuman  prac- 
tice of  the  times,  had  been  exposed  by  tbeir 
parents,  were  frequently  rescued  from  death, 
baptised,  educated,  and  maintained,  by  the  piety 
of  the  christians,  and  at  the  expence  of  the 
public  treasure.' 

^  See  the  apologies  of  Jnstin,  TcrtnUian,  Ac 

"  The  wealth  and  liberality  of  the  Komans  to  their  most  distant 
brethren  is  gratefnlly  celebrated'  by  Dionysios  of  Corinth,  ap.  Easeb.  1. 
IT,  c.  2S. 

*  See  Lucian  in  Peregrin.  Julian  (Epist  40)  seems  mortified,  tbi^ 
the  christian  charity  maintains  not  <mly  their  own,  but  likewise  the 
heathen  poor. 

'  '  Saeli,  at  least,  has  been  the  laDilable  condoct  of  more  moderc 
anssionaries;  under  the  same  circumstances^  Above  three  thousand 
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VMAP.      II,  It  is  th^  undoubted  right  of  every  society 
•....J.,,  to  exclude  from  its  couimunion   and  benefits 
Excom.    such amongits  tnembers  as  reject  or  yiolat^  those 
regulations  which  have  been  established  by  gene- 
ral consent.    In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  the 
censures  of  the  duristian  diurch  were  ehi^y 
directed  againBtdcandai<5iis  siimersiand^  particu- 
larly those  who  were  guilty  of  mwder,  of  fraud, 
or  of  incontinence;  ag^nst  the  authors^  or  the 
followers,  of  any  heretical  opinibiiB  Which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  ^isco- 
pal  order ;  and  against  those  unhappy  persons, 
who,  whether  from  choice  or  from  compulsion, 
had  polluted  themselves  after  their  baptism  by 
any  act  of  idolatrous  worship.    The  conaequen* 
ces  of  excommunication  were  of  a  temporal,,  as 
well  as  a  spiritual  nature.    The  christian  a- 
gainst  whom  it  was  pronounced  was  depiived 
of  any  part  in  the  oblations  of  the  faithful ;  the 
ties  both  of  religious  and  ofprivate  friendship 
were  dissolved ;  he  found  himself  a  profane  ob- 
ject of  abhorrence  to  the  persons  whom  he  the 
most  esteemed,  or  by  whom  he  had  been  the 
most  tenderly  beloveds  and,  as  far  as  an  expul- 
sion from  a  respectable  society  could  imprint 
on  his  character  a  mark  of  disgrace,  he  was  * 
shunned  or  suspected  by  the  generality  of  man- 
kind.   The  situation  of  these  unfortunate  exiles 
was  in  itself  very  painful  and  melancholy;  but, 
as  it  usually  happens,  their  apprehensions  far 

new-born  in^nti  are  annnaLf  exposed  in  the  atreett  of  Pekin.  See 
Le  Comte  Memoires  sor  la  Chioe,  and  the  Recbercbes  lut  let  Ch'uKnt 
et  les  Egjfptiiiesy  torn,  i,  p/61. 
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exceeded  their  sufferiDgs.    The  benefits  of  the  chap. 

XV 

christian  conimuQion  were  those  of  etemiail  life,, 
nor  could  they  erase  from  their  minds  the  awful 
opinion,  that  to  those  ecclesiastical  governors 
by  whom  they  were  condemned,  thq  Deity  had 
committed  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  pal'adise. 
The  heretics,  indeed,  who  might  be  supported 
by  the  consciousness  of  their  intentions,  and  by 
the  flattering  hope  that  they  alone  had  disco- 
vered the  true  path  of  salvation,  endeavoured 
to  regain,  in  their  separate  assemblies,  those 
comforts,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  which 
they  no  longer  derived  from  the  great  society 
of  christians.  But  almost  all  those  who  had  re- 
luctantly yielded  to  the  power  of  vice  or  idolar 
try  were  sensible  of  their  fallen  condition,  and 
anxiously  desirous  of  being  restored  to  the  be- 
nefits of  the  christian  communion. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  peni^ 
tents,  two  opposite  opinions,  the  one  of  justice, 
the  other  of  mercy,  divided  the  primitive  church. 
The  more  rigid  and  inflexible  casuists  refused 
them  for  ever,  and  without  exception,  the  mean- 
est place  in  the  holy  community  which  they 
had  disgraced  or  deserted,  and  leaving  them  to 
the  remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience,  indulged 
them  only  with  a  faint  ray  of  hope^  that  the 
contrition  of  their  life  and  death  might  possibly 
be  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Being.*    A  milder 

B  The  montanUts  and  the  oovatiaus,  who  a(|hcrcd  to  this  opinioa 
ivith  the  greatest  rigour  and  obstinacy,  found  tfunuehes  at  last  in  the 
number  of  excoinmuulrated  hcieticb.  See  the  Itatntu  and  copious 
Mosbehn^  Seoul,  ii  dHii  tii. 
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CHAP,  sentiment  was  embraced  in  practiceas  well  asia 
r-.^.J^:.^  theory,  by  the  purest  and  most  respectable  of  the 
christian  churches.^  The  gates  of  reconciliar- 
tion  and  of  heaven  were  seldom  shut  against  the 
returning  penitent;  but  a  severe  and  solemn 
form  of  discipline  was  instituted,  which,  while 
it  served  to  expiate  his  crime,  might  powerfully 
deter  the  spectators  from  the  imitation  of  his 
PiMc  example.  Humbled  by  a  public  confession^ 
***'*"^:  emaciated  by  fasting,  and  clothed  in  sackcloth, 
the  penitent  lay  prostrate  at  the  door  of  the  as* 
sembly,  imploring  with  tears  the  pardon  of  his 
offences,  and  soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful.^ If  the  fault  was  of  a  very  heinous  nature, 
whole  years  of  penance  was  esteemed  an  inade- 
quate satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice;  and  it 
was  always  by  slow  and  painful  gradations  that 
the  sinner,  the  heretic,  or  the  apostate,  was  re- 
admitted into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  A  sen- 
tence of  perpetual  excommunication  was,  how- 
ever, reserved  for  some  crimes  of  an  extraordi- 
nary magnitude,  and  particularly  for  the  inex- 
cusable relapses  of  those  penitents  who  had  al- 
ready experienced  and  abused  the  clemency  of 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  According  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  numlier  of  the  guilty,  the 
exercise  of  the  christian  discipline  was  varied  by 
the  discretion  of  the  bishops.  The  councils  of 
Ancyra  and  Illiberis  were  held  about  the  same 
time,  the  one  in  Galatia,  the  other  ia  Spain ; 
but  their  respective  canons,  which  are  still  ex- 

^  Dionysim  «p.  Eoseb.  iv,  SS.    Cyprian,  de  Laptb 
^  Cave*t  Primitive  Christianity,  part  iii,  c.  5.    llie  admirers  of  an- 
tiqoity  regret  the  lost  of  thin  niihlic  penance. 
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tant,    seem  to  breathe  a  very  different  spirit  <5Haf, 
The  Galatian^  who  after  his  baptispoi  had  repeat-*^. J.,, 
edly  sacrificed  to  idolS)  might  obtain  his  pardon 
by  a.  penance  of  seven  years;  and  if  he  had  se- 
duced others  to  imitate  his  example,  only  three . 
years  more  were  added  to  the  term  of  Im  exile. 
But  the  unhappy  Spaniard,  who  had  conimitted 
the  same  offence,  was  deprived  of  the  hope  of 
reconciliation,  even  in  the  article  of  death ;  and 
his  idolatry  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  . 
seventeen  other  crimes,  against  which  a  sentence 
no  less  terrible  was  pronounced.    Among  these 
we  may  distinguish  the  inexpiable  guilt  of  ca- 
lumniating a  bishop,  a  presbyter,  or  even  a 
deacon/ 

The  well-tempered  mixture  of  liberality  and  Tbedigni. 
rigour,  the  judicious  dispensation  of  rewards  and  %^l^^' 
punishments,  according  to  the  maxims  of  policy  ' 

as  well  as  justice,  constituted  the  kitman  strength 
of  the  church.  The  bishops,  whose  paternal 
care  extiended  itself  to  the  government  of  both 
worlds,  were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  these 
prerogatives;  and  covering  their  ambition  with 
the  fair  pretence  of  the  love  of  order,  they  were 
jealous  of  any  rival  in  the  exercise  of  a  discipline 
so  necessary  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  those 
troops  which  had  inlisted  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  and  whose  numbers  every 
day  became  more  considerable.    From  the  im* 

^  See  in  Dopin  Bibliothdqiie  Ecderiutiqne,  torn,  ii,  p.  S04-S1S,  a 
short  but  nitiomd  exposition  of  the  canons  of  those  coancils,  which  wen 
•ssembled  in  the  first  moments  of  tranqaillity,  after  the  penecution  of 
Diocledan.  This  persecution  I'ad  been  much  less  severely  felt  in  Spain 
than  in  Galatia ;  a  difierence  which  may,  in  somemeasore,  aecouutiiHr 
the  contrast  of  their  regulations. 
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WAV.  perious  declamations  of  Cyprian,  we  should  na- 
.^turally  conclude,  that  the  doctrines  of  excom- 
munication and  penatice  formed  the  most  essen- 
tial part  of  religion;  and  that  it  was  much  less 
dangerous  for  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  neglect 
the  observance  of  the  moral  duties,  than  to  des- 
pise the  censures  and  authority  of  their  bishops. 
Sometimes  we  might  imagine  that  we  were  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  Moses,  when  he  commanded 
the  earth  to  open,  and  to  swallow  up,  in  con- 
suming flames,  the  rebellious  race  which  refused 
obedience  to  the  priesthood  of  Aaron ;  and  we 
should  sometimes  suppose  that  wefaeard  a  Roman 
.  consul  asserting  the  majesty  of  the  republic,  and 
declaring  his  inflexible  resolution  to  enforce  the 
rigour  of  the  laws.     ^'  If  such  irr^idarities  are 
'*  suffered  with  impunity  (it  is  thus  that  the 
'*  bishop  of  Carthage  chides  the  lenity  ai  his 
^*  colleague),  if  such  irreg]alarities  are  suflEared, 
'^  there  is  an  end  of  episcopal  vigour  f^  an  end 
"  of  the  sublime  and  divine  pow^r  of  govem- 
"  ing  the  church;  an  end  of  Christianity  itselfl" 
Cyprian  had  renounced  those  temporal  bo-- 
nours,  which  it  is  probable  he  would  never  have 
obtained ;  but  the  acquisition  of  such  absolute 
conuiiand  over  the  consciences  and  understand- 
ing of  a  congregation,  however  obscure  or  des- 
pised by  the  world,  is  more  truly  fateful  to  the 
pride  sf  the.human  heart,  than  the  possession  of 
the  most  despotic  power,  imposed  by  arms  and 
conquest  on  a  reluctant  people. 

In  the  course  of  this  important,  though  per- 

>  Cyprian  Epist  69. 
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haps  tedious,  enquiry,  I  have  attempted  to  dis-  char 
play  the  secondary  causes  which  so  efficaciously  ^^f^^; 
assisted  the  truth  of  the  christian  religiou.    If  RecapTtn. 
among  these  causes  we  have  discovered  any  ar-  ^^it^f 
tificialomaments»  any  accidental  circumstances,  *^*^ 
or  any  mixture  of  error  and  passion^  it  cannot 
appear  surprising  that  mankind  should  be  the 
most  sensibly  affected  by  such  motives  as  were 
suited  to  their  imperfect  nature.    It  was  by  the 
aid  of  these  causes,  exclusive  zeal,  the  immedi- 
ate expectation  of  another  world,  the  claim  of 
miracles,  the  practice  of  rigid  virtue,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  primitive  church,  that  Chris- 
tianity spread  itself  with  so  mu<^h  success  in  the 
Roman  empire.    To  the  first  of  these  the  chris- 
tians were  indebted  for  their  invincible  valour, 
which  disdained  to  capitulate  with  the  enemy 
whom  they  were  resolved  to  vanquish.     The 
three  succeeding  causes  supplied  their  valour 
with  the  most  formidable  arms.    The  last  of 
these  causes  united  their  courage,  directed  their 
arms,  and  gave  their  efforts  that  irresistable 
weight,  which  even  a  small  band  of  well-trained 
and  intrepid  volunteers  has  so  often  possessed 
over  an  undisciplined  multitude,  ignorant  of  the 
subject,  and  careless  of  the  event  of  the  war. 
In   the  various  religions  of  polytheism,  some  ^^j,,j„^^ 
wandering  fanatics  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  ad-  of  poiy. 
dressed  themselves  to  the  eredulous  superstition 
of  the  populace,  were  perhaps  the  only  order  of 
priests ""  that  derived  ther  whole  support  and 

■  The  arte,  tbe  manners,  and  the  vices,  oi  Uie  prierti  of  the  Syrian 
goddess,  are  very  bumoorously  described  by  ApoUos,  in  the  eighth  book 
pf  bis  MtttaiDorpbosis.  , 


XV. 
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CHAP,  credit  Trom  their  sacerdotal  profession,  and  yrcre 
very  deeply  affected  by  a  personal  concern  £ot 
the  safety  or  prosperity  of  their  tutelar  deities. 
The  ministers  of  polytheism,  both  in  Rome  and 
in  the  provinces,  were,  for  the  most  part,  men 
<tf  a  noble  birth,  and  of  an  affluent  fortune,  who 
received,  as  an  honourable  distinction,  the  care 
of  a  celebrated  temple,  or  of  a  public  sacrifice, 
exhibited  very  frequently  at  their  own  expence 
the  sacred  games, ""  and  with  cold  indifference 
performed  the  ancient  rites,  according  to  the 
laws  and  fashion  of  their  country.   As  they  were 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  their 
zeal  and  devotion  were  seldom  animated  by  a 
sense  of  interest,  or  by  the  habits  of  an  eccle- 
siastical character.  Confined  to  their  respective 
temples  and  cities,  they  remained  without  any 
connection  of  discipline  or  government ;   and 
whilst  they  acknowledged  the  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  senate,  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  and 
of  the  emperor,  those  civil  magistrates  contented 
themselves  with  the  easy  task  of  maintaining,  in 
peace  and  dignity,  the  general  worship  of  man- 
kind.   We  have  already  seen  how  various,  how 
loose,  and  how  uncertain,  were  the  religious 
sentiments  of  polytheists.    They  were  abandon- 
ed,  almost  without  controul,   to  the  natural 
workings  of  a  superstitious  fancy.   ,The  acci- 


"  The  office  of  asiarcb  was  of  this  natore,  and  it^is  frequently  i 
tioned  in  Aristidesy  the  Inscriptionp,  &c  It  was  annnal  and  elective. 
None  hat  the  Yainest  citizens  coold  desire  the  hononr  i  none  bnt  tMe 
most  wealthy  conld  support  the  expenee.  See  in  the  Patres  ApostoL 
torn,  iiy  p.  SOO,  with  how  much  indifference  Philip  the  asiarefa  con- 
ducted himself  in  the  martyrdom  of  Poly  carp.  There  were  likewise 
bithvniarchs,  lydarchs,  &c. 
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dental  drcumstances  of  their  life  and  situation  chak 
determined  the  object  as  well  as  tKe  degree  of  ^^* 
their  devotion ;  and  as  long  as  their  adoration 
was  successively  prostituted  to  a  thousand  dei- 
ties,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  their  hearts 
could  be  susceptible  of  a  very  sincere  or  lively 
passion  for  any  of  theni. 

When  Christianity  appeared  in  the  world,  even  xhc  icep. 
these  feint  and  imperfect  impressions  had  lost  {{j^J"^"^ 
much  of  their  original  power.     Human  reason,  woridpro. 
which  by  its  unassisted  strength  is  incapable  of  voumtie 
perceiving  the  mysteries  of  faith,  had  already  Jeilgionr 
obtained  an  easy  triumph  over  the  folly  of  pa- 
ganism ;  and  when  TertuUian  or  Lactantius  em- 
ploy their  labours  in  exposing  its  falsehood  and 
extravagance,  they  are  obliged  to  transcribe  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  or  the  wit  of  Lucian.    The 
contagion  of  these  sceptical  writings  had  been 
dilffused  far  beyond  the  number  of  their  readers. 
The  fashion  of  incredulity  was  communicated 
from  the  philosopher  to  the  man  of  pleasure  or 
business ;  from  the  noble  to  the  plebeian ;  and 
from  the  master  to  the  menial  slave  who  waited 
at  his  table,  and  who  eagerly  listened  to  the 
freedom  of  his  conversation.     On  public  occa- 
sions the  philosophic  part  of  mankind  affected 
to  treat  with  respect  and  decency  the  religious 
institutions  of  their  country;  but  their  secret 
contempt  penetrated  through  the  thin  and  awk- 
ward disguise ;  and  even  the  people,  when  they 
discovered  that  their  deities  were  rejected  and 
derided  by  those  whose  rank  or  understanding 
they  were  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  filled 
with  doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning  the 
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CHAP,  truth  of  those  doctrines,  to  which  they   had 

, ,\,,  yielded  the  most  implicit  belief.     The  declme 

ef  ancient  prejudice  exposed  a  very  numerous 
portion  Of  human  kind  to  the  dangei*  of  a  pain- 
ful and  comfortless  situation.     A  state  of  scep- 
ticism and  suspepse  may  amuse  a  few  inquisi- 
tive minds;  but  the  practice  of  superstition  is 
so  congenial  to  the  multitude,  that  if  they  are 
forcibly  awakened;  they  still  regret  the  loss  of 
their  pleasing  vision.    Their  love  of  the  marvel- 
lens  and  superhatiiral,  their  curiosity  with  re- 
gard to  future  events,  and  their  strong  propen- 
sity to  extend  their  hopes  and  fears  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  ^visible  world,  were  the  principal 
causes  which   favoured  the  establishment  of 
polytheism.     So  urgent  on  the  vulgar  is  the 
necessity  of  believing,  that  the  fall  of  any  sys- 
tem of  mythology  vnll  most  probably  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  introduction  of  some  other  mode 
of  superstition.     Some  deities  of  a  more  recent 
and  fashionable  cast  might  soon  have  occupied 
the  deserted  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  if, 
in  the  decisive  moment,  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence had  not  interposed  a  genuine  revelation, 
fitted  to  inspire  the  most  rational  esteem  and 
conviction,  whilst,   at  the  same  time,   it* was 
adorned  with  all  that  could  attract  the  curio- 
sity, the   wonder,  arid  the  veneration,  of  the 
people.     In  their  actual  disposition,  as  many 
were  almost  disengaged  from  their  artificial  pre- 
judices, but  equally  susceptible  and  desirous 
of  a  devout  attachment;  an  object  much  less 
deserving  would  have  been  sufficient  to  fill  the 
vacant  place  in  their  hearts,  and  to  p-atifv  the 
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uncertain  eagc^rness  of  their  passions.    Those  ^Si^* 
who  are  inclined  to  pursne  this  reflection^  in-**..^J.^, 
stead  of  vie^viug  with  astonishment  the  rapid 
progress  of  Christianity,  will  perhaps  be  sur- 
'  prised  that  its  success  was  not  still  more  rapid 
and  still  more  universal. 

It  has  been  observed,  with  truth  as  well  as  as  wdi  an 
propriety,' that  the  conquests  of  Rome  prepared  aij^on 
and  facilitated  those  of  Christianity.    In  the  ^^^^  ^o- 

"^  man  em- 

second  chapter  of  this  worjc,  we  have  attempted  pin. 
to  explain  in  what  manner  the  most  civilized 
provinces  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  were  - 
united  under  the  dominion  of  one  sovereign^  and 
gradually  connected  by  the  most  intimate  ties 
of  laws,  of  manners,  and  of  language.  The  Jews 
of  Palestine  who  had  fondly  expected  a  temporal 
deliverer,  gave  so  cold  a  reception  to  the  mi- 
racles of  the  divine  prophet,  that  it  was  found 
nnnecessary  to  publish,  or  at  least  to  preserve, 
any  Hebrew  gospel.*"  The  authentic  histories 
of  the  actions  of  Christ  were  composed  in  the 
Greek  language,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Jerusalem^  and  after  the  gentle  convetts  were 
grown  extremely  numerous.'*  As  soon  4b  those 
histories  were  translated  into  the  Latin  tongue, 
they  were  pprfectly  intelligible  to  all  the  subjects 
of  Rome,  excepting  only  to  the  peasants  of  Sy- 
ria and  Egypt,  for  whose  benefit  particular  ver- 

*  The  modern  critics  are  now  disposed  to  beUeve  what  the  fotiben 
almost  unaoiiAomly  asseirt,  that  St.  Matthew  cotepo»ed  a  Hehrew  'goi- 
pel,  of  which  only  the  Greek  translation  is  extant.  It  teetti  however 
dangerons  to  reject  their  testimony.     . 

'  Under  th«'  reigns  of  Nero  and  Donittan,  and  in  the  6itSei  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  Rome,  and  Ephesns.  See  MUL  Frolegonun« 
ad  Not.  Testament,  and  Dr.  Lardncr'a  fair  and  extensive  collection^ 

vol.  XV. 
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CBAP.  sious  were  afterwards  made.    The  public  hig^b- 
^^'    ways  ^\nch  had  been  constructed  for  the  use  at 
the  legions^  opened  an  easy  passage  for  the  chris- 
tian missionaries  from  Damascus  toCorinth^and 
from  Italy  to  the  extremity  of  Spain  or  Britain; 
nor  did  those  spiritual  conquerors  encounter  any 
of  the  obstacles  which  usually  retard  or  prevent 
the  introduction  of  a  foreign  religion  into  a  dis- 
tant country.    There  is  the  strongest  reason  to 
believe^  that  before  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  the  faith  of  Christ  had  been  preach- 
ed in  every  province,  and  in  all  the  great  cities 
^fe^fdit  of  the  empire;  but  the  foundation  of  the  several 
pmrew    congregations,  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  who 
untiy.       composed  them,  and  their  proportion  to  the  un- 
believing multitude,  are  now  buried  in  obscurity, 
or  disguised  by  fiction  and  declamation.     Such 
imperfect  circumstances,  however,  as  have  reach- 
ed our  knowledge,  concerning  theincrease  of  the 
christian  name  in  Asia  and  Greece,  in  Egypt,  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  West,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
relate,  without  neglecting  the  real  or  imaginary 
acquisitions  which  lay  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  empire. 
latiMEMt     The  rich  provinces  that  extend  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Ionian  sea  were  the  principal 
theatre  on  which  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles  dis- 
played his  zeal  and  piety.    The  seeds  of  the 
gospel,  which  he  had  scattered  in  a  fertile  soil, 
were  diligently  cultivated  by  his  disciples;  and 
it  should  seem  that,  during  the  two  first  centu- 
ries, the  most  considerable  body  of  christians 
was  contained  within  those  limits.    Among  tlie 
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iftocieties  which  were  instituted  in  Syria,  none  chAp« 

t^ere  more  ancient  or  more  illustrious  than  those ^,,^ 

of  Damascus,  of  Berea  or  Aleppo,  and  of  An- 
tioch.     The  prophetic  introduction  of  the  Apo- 
calypse has   described  and  immortalised  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Per- 
^mus,  Thyatira,"*  Sardes,  Laodicea,  and  Phi- 
ladelphia; and  their  colonies  were  soon  diflfusecl 
oyer  that  populous  country.     In  a  very  early 
period,  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  gave  a  fa^ 
vourable  reception  to  the   new  religion;    and 
christian  republics  were  soon  founded  in  the 
cities  of  Corinth,  of  Sparta,  and  of  Athens/ 
The  antiquity  of  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  churches 
allowed  a  sufficient  space  of  time  for  their 
increase    and    multiplication  ;    and   even    the 
swarms  of  gnostics  and  other  heretics  serve  to 
display  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  orthodox 
church,  since  the  appellation  of  heretics  has  al- 
ways been  applied  to  the  less  numerous  party. 
To  these  domestic  testimonies  we  may   add 
the  confession,  the  complaints,  and  the  appre- 
hensions, of  the  gentiles  themselves.    From  the 
Writings  of  Lucian,  a  philosopher  who  had  stu- 
died mankind,  and  who  describes  their  manners 
in  the  most  lively  colours,  we  may  learn,  that, 

*^  The  alogmns  (Eplphaaiiis  de  Hsres.  51)  disputed  the  gcnvineneM 
of  the  Apocalypie,  because  Ibe  church  of  Thyatira  was  not  yet  found- 
ed. Eptpbaniui,  who  allows  the  fact,  extricates  himself  from  the  dIF* 
iicBlty,  by  Ingeniously  supposing,  that  St.  John  wrote  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.    See  Abautil  Disconrs  snr  TApocalypse, 

'  The  epif tier  of  Ignatius,  and  Dionysins  (ap  Euseb.  it,  2S)  point  out 
many  churches  io  Asia  and  Greece.  That  of  Athens  seems  to  have  bc«» 
one  of  the  least  flourishing. 

VOL.  II.  A  a. 
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cuAi'.  under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  his  native  coun- 
*..,.,*.,.  try  of  Pontus  was  iSlled  with  epicureans  and 
christians.*  Within  fourscore  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,*  the  humane  Pliny  laments  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  which  he  vainly  attempted 
to  eradicate.  In  his  very  curious  epistle  to  the 
emperor  Trajan,  he  affirms,  that  the  temples  were 
almost  deserted,  that  the  sacred  victims  scarce!  v 
found  any  purchasers,  and  that  the  superstition 
had  not  only  infected  the  cities,  but  had  even 
spread  itself  into  the  villages  and  the  open  coun- 
try of  Pontus  and  Bithnia.*' 
The  Without  descending  into  a  minute  scrutiny  of 

Amiocij?'  the  expressions,  or  of  the  motives,  of  those  writ- 
ers who  either  celebrate  or  lament  the  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  East,  it  may  in  general  be 
observed,  that  none  of  them  have  left  us  any 
grounds  fVom  whence  a  just  estimate  might  be 
formed  of  the  real  numbers  of  the  faithful  in 
those  provinces.  One  circumstance,  however, 
,  has  been  fortunately  preserved,  which  seems  to 
cast  a  more  distinct  light  on  this  obscure  but 
interesting  subject.  Under  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius,  after  Christianity  had  enjoyed  during 
more  than  sixty  years  the  sunshine  of  imperial 

*  Lucian  in  Alezandro  c.  25.  CItrMtiamty,  however,  mnat  have  been 
▼fry  unequally  diffused  over  Poiitus;  lince  in  the  middle  of  the  ibi)-d 
century  there  were  no  more  than  tcventeeu  believers  in  the  extensive 
diocese  of  Neo  Csesaria.  See  M.  de  Tillemont.  Memoires  Ecclesiast. 
torn,  iv,  p.  675,  from  Basil  aAd  Oregory  of  Nyssa,  who  were  themselves 
natives  of  Oappadocia. 

*  According  to  the  ancier.ts,  Jesiis  Christ  suffered  irtader  the  consul- 
ship of  the  two  Gemini,  in  the  year  29  of  our  present  era.  Pliny  was 
sent  into  Bithynia  (according;  to  Pagi)  in  the  year  110. 

"  Plin.  Epist.  X,  97. 
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fevour,  the  ancioiit  and  illustrious  church  of  ckap. 
Aiitioch  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  per-^,/_,/,_ 
sons,  three  thousand  of  whom  were  supported 
out  of  the  public  oblations/  The  splendour 
aud  dignity  of  the  queen  of  the  East,  the  ac- 
knowledged populousness  of  Csesarea,  Seleucia, 
aqd  Alexandria,  aud  the  destruction  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  in  the  eartli- 
quake  which  afflicted  Antioch  under  the  elder 
Justin,'  are  so  many  convincing  proofs  that  the 
whole  numbcF  of  its  inhabitants  was  not  less  . 
than  half  a  million,  and  that  the  christians,  how- 
ever mi^ltiplied  by  zeal  and  pawer,  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  fifth  part  of  that  great  city.  How  dif- 
ferent a  proportion  must  we  adopt  when  we 
compare  the  p^secuted  with  the  triumphant 
church,  the  West  with  the  East,  remote  villages 
with  populous  tpwns,  and  countries  recently 
converted  to  the  faith,  with  the  place  where  the 
believers  first  received  the  appellation  of  chris- 
tiajis!  It  must  not,  however,  be  dissembled, 
that,  in  another  passage,  Chrysostom,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  useful  information, 
computes  the  multitude  of  the  faithful  as  even 
superior  to  that  of  the  Jews  and  pagans/  But 
the  solution  of  this  apparent  difficulty  is  easy 
and  obvious.  The  eloquent  preacher  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 

*  Chryiottom.  Opera,  tom.  vU,  p.  658,  810. 

'  Jofan  Malela,  ton.  ii,  p.  144.  He  draws  .tlie  same  concIiisfoB  with 
re/i^rd  to  the  popnlousness  of  Antioch. 

*  Chryiostom.  torn,  i,  p.  592.  I  am  indebted  for  these  passages, 
though  not  for  my  inference,  \o  the  learned  Dr.  Lardlier.  Crcdibiliiy 
of  the  Gospel  History,  vol.  xil,  p.  370. 
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CHAP,  constitution  of  Antioch;  between  the  list  of 
...^....^  christians  who  had  acquired  heaven  by  baptism, 
and  the  list  of  citizens  who  had  a  right  to  share 
the  public  liberality.  Slaves,  strangers,  and 
infants,  were  comprised  in  the  former;  they 
were  excluded  from  the  latter. 
*n  Mn^  The  extensive  commerce  of  Alexandria,  and 
its  proximity  to  Palestine,  gave  an  easy  entrance 
to  the  new  religion.  It  was  at  first  embraced 
by  great  numbers  of  the  therapeut»,  or  esse- 
nians  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  a  Jewish  sect  which 
had  abated  much  of  its  reverence  for  the  mosaic 
ceremonies.  The  austere  life  of  the  essenians,, 
their  fasts  and  excommunications,  the  commu- 
nity of  goods,  the  love  of  celibacy,  their  zeal  for 
martyrdom,  and  the  warmth  though  not  the 
purity  of  their  faith,  already  offered  a  very  lively 
image  of  the  primitive  discipline.^  It  was  in 
the  school  of  Alexandria  that  the  christian  theo- 
logy appears  to  have  assumed  a  r^ular  and  sci- 
entifical  form;  and  when  Hadrian  visited  Egypt, 
he  found  a  church  composed  of  Jews  and  of 
Greeks,  sufficiently  important  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  that  inquisitive  prince.*  But  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  was  for  a  long  time  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  city,  which  was  itself 
a  foreign  colony;  and  till  the  close  of  the  second 

"  Baniage,  Histoire  dct  Jnifi,  1.  2,  c.  90,  21,  22,  2t,  hat  ezamin. 
ed,  with  the  most  critical  accuracy,  the  corioni  treatise  of  Ptulo, 
which^describes  the  therapentae.  By  proving  that  it  waa  composed 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Aogustns,  Bainage  has  demonstrated,  in  spite 
of  Eosebias  (1.  ii,  c.  17),  and  a  crowd  of  modem  catholics,  that  the 
therapents  were  neither  christians  nor  monks.  It  still  remains  pro- 
bable  that  they  changed  their  name,  preserved  their  manners,  adopted 
some  new  articles  of  faith,  and  gradoally  became  the  fathers  of  the 
Egyptian  ascetics. 

^  ^ee  a  letter  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  245. 
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century  the  predecessors  of  Demetrius  were  the  chap, 
5nly  prelates  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Three ,,^^*^^ 
bishops  were  consecrated  by  the  hands  of  Deme- 
trius, and  the  number  was  increased  to  twenty 
by  his  successor  Heraclas.*  The  body  of  the 
natives,  a  people  distinguished  by  a  sullen  m- 
flexibility  of  temper/  entertained  the  new  doc- 
trine with  coldness  and  reluctance;  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Origen,  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  an 
Egyptian  who  had  surmounted  his  early  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  sacred  animals  of  his 
country.*  As  soon,  indeed,  as  Christianity  .as- 
cended the  throne,  the  zeal  of  those  barbarians 
obeyed  the  prevailing  impulsion ;  the  cities  of 
Egypt  were  filled  with  bishops,  and  the  deserts 
of  Thebais  swarmed  with  hermits. 

A  perpetusd  stream  of  strangers  and  provin-  in  Rosfr 
cials  flowed  into  the  capacious  bosom  of  Rome* 
Whatever  was  strange  or  odious,  whoever  was 
guilty  or  suspected,  might  hope,  in  the  obscurity 
of  that  immense  capital,  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  law.  In  such  a  various  conflux  of  nations, 
every  teacher,  either  of  truth  or  of  falsehood, 
every  founder,  whether  of  a  virtuous  or  a  cri- 
minal association,  might  easily  multiply  his  dis- 
ciples or  accotnplices.  The  christians  of  Rome, 
at  the  time  of  the  accidental  persecution  of  Nero, 
are  represented  by  Tacitus  as  already  amount- 

'  For  the  raccession  of  AlexaodriftD  bishops,  consnlt  Renaudof  a  His- 
tory, p.  24,  &C.  Ihis  carious  fact  is  preserved  by  the  patriarch  Eiity- 
chins  (Aonal.  torn,  i,  p.  SS4,  Vers.  Hocock),  and  iU  interoal  evidence 
would  alone  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  Bishop 
Pearson  has  urged  in  the  Vindiciao  Ignatianae. 

"^  Ammian.  Martfeilin.  xxii,  10. 

'  Origtrn  contra  Celiuim,  1.  i,  p.  40. 
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CHAP,  ing  to  a  very  great  iiiiiltitude/    and  the  lan- 
guage of  that  great  historian  is  almost  similar  to 
the  style  employed  byLivy,  when  he  relates  the 
introduction  and  the  suppression  of  the  rites  of 
Bacchus.     After  the  bacchanals  had  awakened 
the  severity  of  the  senate,  it  was  likewise  appre- 
hended that  a  very  great  multitude,  as  it  were 
another  people^  had  been  initiated  into  those  ab- 
horred mysteries.     A  more  careful  inquiry  soon 
demonstrated,  that  the  offenders  did  not  exceed 
seven  thousand ;  a  number  indeed  sufficiently 
alarming,  when  considered  as  the  object  of  pub- 
lic justice.'     It  is  with  the  same  candid  allow- 
ance that  we  should  interpret  the  vague  expres- 
sions of  Tacitus.,  and  in  a  former  instance  of  Pli- 
ny, when  they  exaggerate  the  crowds  of  deluded 
fanatics  who  had  forsaken  the  established  wor- 
ship of  the  gods.     The  church  of  Rome  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  and  most  populous  of  the 
empire;  and  we  are  possessed  of  an  authentic 
record  which  attests  the  state  of  religion  in  that 
city  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and 
after  a  peace  of  thirty-eight  years.     The  clergy, 
at  that  time,  consisted  of  a  bishop,    forty-six 
presbyters,  seven  deacons,  as  many  sub-dea- 
cons,  forty-two  acolythes,   and  fifty  readers, 
exorcists,  and  porters.    The  number  of  widows, 
of  the  infirm,  and  of  the  poor,  who  were  main- 
tained by  the  oblations  of  the  faithful,  amount- 

'  Infrw  nmltitado  it  the  exprciaioii  of  Tacitas,  xv,  44. 

■  T.  Liv.  xxxix,  19, 15,  16,  17.  Nothini;  could  exceed  the  horror 
and  coiiKrernation  of  the  feuate  on  the  discovery  of  the  hacchanaiiaiw, 
who^e  d.piavity  is  described,  and  ptrhdpn  ixagprerated,  by  Livy. 
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ed  to  fifteen  htindred.^  From  reason,  as  well  chap. 
as  from  the  analogy  of  Antiocb,  wemay  ventiire^_^J;^^^ 
to  estimate  the  christians  of  Rome  at  about  fifty 
thousand.  The  popalousuess  of  that  great  ca- 
pital cannot  perhaps  be  exactly  ascertained ; 
but  the  most  modest  calculation  will  not  surely 
reduce  it  lower  than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  of 
iw^hom  the  christians  might  constitute  at  the 
most  a  twentieth  part/ 

The  western  provincials  appeared  to  have  de^  in  Africa 
rived  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  the  wMtcm 
8ame  source  whicl\  had  diffused  amo^ig  them  p*^**^*"*^*^* 
the  language,  the  sentiments,  and  the  manners, 
of  Rome.    In  this  more  important  circumstance, 
Africa,  as  well  as  Gaul,  was  gradually  fashion- 
ed to  the  imitation  of  the  capital.    Yet  notwith- 
standing the  many  favourable  occasions  which 
might  invite  the  Roman  missionaries  to  visit  the  . 
Latin  provinces,  it  was  late  before  they  passed 
either  the  sea  or  the  Alps;""  nor  can  we  discover 
in  those  great  countries   any   assured  traces 
tether  of  faith  or  of  persecution  that  ascend 
higiier  than  the  reign  of  the  Antonines.^  The 

^  Easebius,  I.  vi,  c.  43.  The  Latin  translator  (M.  de  Valois)  has 
tbovgbt  proper  to  reduce  the  onmber  of  preiibytcrs  to  fortjr-four. 

'  This  proportion  of  the  presbyters  and  of  the  poor,  to  the  rest  of  the 
people,  was  originaUy  fixed  by  Burnet  (Travels  into  Italy,  p.  168,)  and 
is  approved  by  Moyle  (vol.  ii,  p.  161).  They  were  both  unacquainted 
viitli  the  passage  of  Chrysoatom,  which  converts  their  conjecture  almost 
into  a  fact. 

^  Serins  trans  Alpes,  religtone  Dei  suscept^^  Sulpicius  Scverus,  1. 
ii«  These  were  the  celebrated  martyrs  of  Lyons.  See  Enscbius,  v,  1. 
Tmemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast  torn,  ii,  p.  316.  According  to  the  dona- 
tists,  whose  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
Augttstin,  Africa  was  tlfe  last  of  the  provinces  wliich  received  the  g|o»«  j 

pel.    Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccle»ia»t.  torn,  i,  p,  754. 

'  Turn  piimum  intra Galliasmavtyria  visa      Sulp.Sevcius,!.  ii.  AVith  { 
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CHAF.  slow  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  cold  cli- 
*,r*.^J..,naate  of  Gaul  was  extremely   differeat  from 
the  eagerness  with  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  received  on  the  burning  sands  of  Africa* 
The  African  christians  soon  formed  one  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  primitiv(e  church. 
The  practice  introduced  into  that  province,  of 
appointing  bishops  to  the  most  inconsiderable 
towns,  and  very  frequently  to  the  most  obscure 
villages,  contributed  to  multiply  the  splendour 
and  importance  of  their  religious  societies,  which 
during  the  course  of  the  third  century  were  ani- 
mated by  the  zeal  of  Tertullian,  directed  hj 
the  abilities  of  Cyprian,  and  adorned  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Lactantius.     But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
we  turn  our  eyes  towards  Gaul,  wa  must  con 
tent  ourselves  with  discovering,  in  the  time  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  the  feeble  and  utiited  con- 
gregations of  Lyons  and  Vienna;  and  even  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Decius,  we  are  assured,  that 
in  a  few  cities  only,  Aries,  Narboune,Thoulouse, 
Limoges,   Clermont,  Tours,  and  Paris,  some 
scattered  churches  were  supported  by  the  devo^ 
tion  of  a  small  number  of  christians."*    Silence 
is  indeed  very  consistent  with  devotion ;  but  as 

rpgard  to  Africa,  lee  TertalUaD  «d  Scapnlan,  e.  S.  It  it  unaglaed, 
that  ttie  8cymtan  martyn  were  the  first  (Acta  Sincera  Ruinart.  p.  S4)> 
One  of  the  adversaries  of  Apuleius  seems  to  hafe  been  a  christiao. 
Apolog.  p.  496,  497,  edit.  Delphin. 

**  Rarss  in  aliqaibos  dvitatibos  ecdesise,  paaoomm  cbristlaiioroM 
devotione,  resargerent.  Acta  Siocera,  p.  ISO.  Gregory  of  Toms,  I. 
i,  c.  98.  Mosheim,  p.  S07,  449.  There  is  some  reason  to  beUcre  thaty 
in  tlie  beginniag  of  the  fourth  century,  the  extensive  dioceses  of  Liefe, 
of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne,  composed  a  single  bishopric,  which  had 
been  very  recently  founded.  See  Memoires  de  Tlllemont,  torn,  yi,  part 
I,  p.  4S,  411. 
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k  16  seldom  compatible  with  zeal,  we  may  per-  chap. 
ceive  and  lament  the  languid  state  of  Christianity  ^^^y^^^^ 
in  those  provinces  which  had  exchanged  the 
Celtic  for  the  Latin  tongue;  since  they  did  not, 
during  the  three  first  centuries,  give  birth  to  a 
single  ecclesiastical  writer.  From  Gaul,  which 
claimed  a  just  pre-eminence  of  learning  and  ietu- 
thority  over  all  the  countries  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  more  faintly 
reflected  on  the  remote  provinces  of  Spain  and 
Britain ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  vehement  as- 
sertions of  Tertuliiau,  they  had  already  received 
the  first  rays  of  the  faith,  when  he  addressed 
hifi  apology  to  the  magistrates  of  the  emperor 
Severus."  But  the  obscure  and  imperfect  origin 
of  the  western  churches  of  Europe  has  been  so 
negligently  recorded,  that  if  we  would  relate 
the  time  and  manner  of  their  foundation,  we 
must  supply  the  silence  of  antiquity  by  those 
legends  which  avarice  or  superstition  long  after- 
wards dictated  to  the  monks  in  the  lazy  gloom 
of  their  convents.""  Of  these  holy  romances  that 
of  the  apostle  St.  James  can  alone,  by  its  single 
extravagance,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  From 
a  peaceful  fisherman  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
he  was  transformed  into  a  valorous  knight,  who 
charged  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  chivalry  in 
their  battles  against  the  Moors.  The  gravest 
historians  have  celebrated  his  exploits;  the  mi- 

"  The  date  of  Tertnlliaii'i  Apology  is  ^ed  in  a  dlssertatioo  of  l^o* 
sheim,  to  the  year  198. 

®  In  the  fifteeDth  centory,  there  were  few  who  had  either  indinatioii 
or  coiirage  to  qnestioD,  whether  Joseph  of  Arimathea  founded  the  mo- 
nastery of  Glastenbnry,  and  whether  Dionysius  the  Arcopagite  prefer- 
red the  residence  of  Paris  tb  that  of  Athcn*. 
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rfiAp.  raculous  shrine  of  Compostella  displayed  hig 
_/^^y;_^ power;  and  the  sword  of  a  military  order,  as- 
sisted by  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  was  su^ 
ficient  to  remove  every  objection  of  profane  cri- 
ticism.^ 
Reyond        The  progrcss  of  Christianity  was  not  confined 
S^iuIIr^  to  the  Roman  empire;  and  according  to  the  pri- 
mitive fatherft)  who  interpret  facts  by  prophecy, 
the  new  religiofi,  within  a  century  after  the  death 
of  its  divine  author,  had  already  visited  every 
part  of  the  globe,     "  There  exists  not,"  says 
Justin  Martyr,    "  a  people,  whether  Greek  or 
**  barbarian,  or  any  other  race  of  men,  by  what- 
"  soever  appellation  or  manners  they  may  be 
^*  distinguished,   however  ignorant  of  arts  or 
"  agriculture,  whether  they  dwell  under  tents, 
^  or  wander  about  in  covered  waggons,  among 
'*  whom  prayers  are  not  offered  up  iii  the  name 
"  of  a  crucified  Jesus  to  the  Father  and  Creator 
"  of  all  things."**    But  this  splendid  exaggera- 
tion, which  even  at  present  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  real  state  of 
mankind,  can  be  considered  only  as  the  rash 
sally  of  a  devout  but  careless  writer,  the  mea- 
Hure  of  whose  belief  was  i-egulated  by  that  of 
Ills  wishes.     But  neither  the  belief,  nor  the 
M'ishes,  of  the  fathel^  can  alter  the  truth  of  his- 
tory.    It  will  still  remain  an  undoubted  fact, 

^  The  stopendons  metaiDorphosi:!  was  performed  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. See  Mu'iana  (Hist,  Hibplm.  1.  vU,  c»  10,  torn,  i,  p»  285,  edit. 
Ha^.  Com.  173S,  who,  in  every  sense,  imitates  Livy,  and  the  honest 
detection  of  the  legend  of  St.  James  by  Dr.  Geddes,  MisceUanies,  vol 
ii,  i>  il21. 

^  Justin.  Martyr,  Dialog,  rum  Tryphout  p.  ;iil.  Irena:Ui»  adv.  Ha* 
res.  I  i,  c.  10.     Tertullian  adv.  JtuL  «'.  7.     .Sco  Mosliciiii,  p.  ;:03. 
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that  the  barbambs  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  ^^v*** 
irho  afterwards  subverted  the  Roman  monar* 
chy,  were  involved  in  the  darkness  of  paga* 
nism;  add  that  even  the  conversion  of  Iberia,  of 
Armenia,  or  of  iCthiopia,  was  not  attempted  with 
any  degree  of  success  till  the  sceptre  was  in  the 
hands  of  "^  orthodox  emperor/  Before  that 
time,  the  varioui^  accidents  of  war  and  com- 
merce might  indeed  diffuse  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  go^pf)  among  the  tribes  of  Caledo^ 
dia/  and  among  the  borderers  of  die  Rhine,  the 
-Danube,  and  the  Euphrates/  Beyond  the  last* 
mentioned  river,  Edessa  was  distinguished  by 
a  firm  and  early  adherence  to  the  faith.**  From 
£dessa,  the  principles  of  Christianity  were  east* 
ly  introduced  into  the  Greek  and  Syrian  cities 
which  obeyed  the  successorfe  of  Artaxerxes^ 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Peri^ians,  whose 
religious  system,  by  the  laboufis  of  ^  welWis-^ 

'  See  the  foarth  centory  of -MMheim's  History  of  Uie  Chnrcli. 
Many  though  very  confiued  circmnstances,  that  relate  to  the  conver- 
sion of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  may  be  found  in  Mioses  Xyf  tGhortne,  I.  ii, 
c.  78-89. 

'  According  to  Tertallian,  the  clirutian  faith  had  penetrated  into  parts 
of  Britain  inaccessible  to  the -Roman  arms.  Aboat  a  cetttary  after- 
wards, Owian,  the  son  of  Pingal,is  tM  to  have  disputed,  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  with  one  of  the  foreign  missionaries  ;  and  the  dispute  is  still 
extant,  in  verse,  and  iu  the  Erse  langnag'e.  See  Mr.  Macpherson^s 
Dissertation  on  the  Aatiqaity  of  Ossian's  Poems,  p.  10* 

'  The  Goths,  who  ravaged  Asia  in  the  rcigu  of  Gaiiienus  carried 
away  great  numbers  of  captives,  some  of  whom  were  christians,  and 
became  missionaries.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires  Kcclestast.  tom.  iv, 
P.44.  ^ 

^  The  legend* of  Abgaras,  fabolons  a.s  it  is,  affords  a  decisive  proof 
tbut  many  years  before  Eosebins  wrote  his  history,  the  greatest  part  ot 
the  inhabitants  of  Edessa  had  embraced  Christianity.  ThHr  rivals,  the 
citizens  of  Carrhx,  adhered,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  cunsc  of  paganism^ 
as  late  as  the  sixth  century. 
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cfiAv.  ciplined  order  of  priests,  had  been  constructed 
,,,!^,yL.with  much  more  art  and  solidity  than  the  un- 


certain mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.* 
Geaerai        From  this  impartial  though  imperfect  survey 
do?^f     ^f  ^^^  progress  of  Christianity,  it  may  perhapd 
ehrUHuii  seem  probable,  that  the  number  of  its  proselytes 
^aJ^    has  been  excessively  magnified  by  fear  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  devotion  on  the  other.    According 
to  the  irreproachable  testimony  of  Oiigen,^  the 
proportion  of  the  faithful  was  very  inconsider- 
able, when  compared  with  the  multitude  of  an 
unbelieving  world ;  but,  as  we  are  left  without 
any  distinct  information,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, and  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture,  the 
real  numbers  of  the  primitive  christians.    The 
most  favourable  calculation,  however,  that  can 
be  deduced  from  the  examples  of  Antioch  and 
of  Rome,  will  not  permit  us  to  imagine  that 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  had  enlisted  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross  before  the  important  conversion  of 
'    Constantine.     But  their  habits  of  faith,  of  zeal, 
and  of  union,  seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers; 
and  the  same  causes  which  contributed  to  their 
future  increase  served   to  render  their  actual 
strength  more  apparent  and  more  formidable. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  civil  society,  that 
whilst  a  few  persons  are  distinguiftbed  by  riches, 

*  According  to  B«rdennri  (ap.  Euseb.  Pr»|>ar.  Evangel.)  tticic 
were  lome  christians  in  Persia  before  the  end  of  the  second  ceatur?. 
In  the  time  of  Constantine  (see  his  Epistle  to  Sapor.  Vit.  1.  iT,  c.  IS) 
they  composed  a  flonrishing  chnrcb.  Consult  Beansobre,  Hist.  Cii 
tifoe  dn  Manicbeismey  tom.  i,  p.  180.  and  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalisof 
Assemani. 

^  Origen  contra  Cclmm,  I.  Tiii,  p.  424. 
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by  honours,  aod  by  knowledge,  the  body  of  the  chap. 
people  is  condemned  to  obscurity,  ignorance. 


and  poverty.    The  christian  religion,  which  ad-  whether 
dressed  itself  to  the  whole  human  race,  must  ihriftS^ 
consequently  collect  a  far  greater  number  of^^^^y^^ 
proselytes  from  the  lower  than  from  the  supe*  ^^^ 
rior  ranks  of  life. 

This  innocent  and  natural  circumstance  has 
been  improved  into  a  very  odious  imputation, 
which  seems  to  be  less  strenuously  denied  by 
the  apologists,  than  it  is  urged  by  the  adversar 
ries,  of  the  faith;  that  the  pew  sect  of  christians 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  dregs  of 
the  populace,  of  peasants  and  mechanics,  of 
boys  and  women,  of  beggars  and  slaves,  the  last 
of  whom  might  sometimes  introduce  the  mis- 
sionaries into  the  rich  and  noble  families  to 
which  they  belonged.  These  obscure  teachers 
(such  was  the  charge  of  malice  and  infidelity) 
are  as  mute  in  public  as  they  are  loquacious 
and  dogmatical  in  private.  Whilst  they  cauti* 
oilsly  avoid  the  dangerous  encounter  of  philo- 
sophers, they  mingle  vrith  the  rude  and  illite- . 
rate  crowd,  and  insinuate  themselves  into  those 
minds,  whom  their  age,  their  sex,  or  their  edu- 
cation, has  the  best  disposed  to  receive  the  im- 
pression of  superstitious  terrors.* 

This  unfavourable  picture,  though  not  devoid  ^®"^^ 
of  a  faint  resemblance,  betrays,  by  its  dark  co-  with  r^ 
louring  and  distorted  features,  the  pencil  of  an  wmhlg 
enemy.     As  the  humble  faith  of  Chriat  diffused 
itself  through  the  world,  it  was  embraced  by 

*  Minocint  F«lix,  c.  8,  with  Wowerna's  notes.    CcUni  ap.  Oiigcn,  L     . 
ii,  p.  198142.    Julian  ap.  Cyril.  1.  vi,  p.  906.    EdiU  SpanheiB. 
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CHAP,  several  persons,  who  derived  some  consequeuee 
^^^.,..  from  the  advantages  of  nature  or  fortune.  Aris- 
tides,  who  presented  an  eloquent  apology  to  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  was  an  Athenian  philosopher.' 
Justin  Martyr  had  sought  divine  knowledge  in 
the  schools  of  Zeao,  of  Aristotle,  of  Pythagoras, 
and  of  Plato,  before  he  fortunately  was  accosted 
by  the  old  man,  or  rather  the  angel,  who  turned 
his  attention  to  tbe  study  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets.* Clemens  of  Alexandrift  had  acquired 
much  various  reading  in  the  Greek,  and  Ter- 
tulian  in  the  Latin,  language.  Julias  Africanus 
and  Origen  posses$e4  a  very  coipi3iderable  share 
of  the  lealTting  of  their  times;  and  although  the 
style  of  Cyprian  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Laptantius,  we  might  almost  discover  that  both 
those  writers  had  been  public  teachers  of  rhe- 
toric. Even  the  study  of  philosophy  was  at 
length  introduced  among  the  christians,  but  it 
was  not  always  productive  of  the  most  salutary 
effects ;  l^nowledge  was  as  often  the  parent  of 
heresy  as  of  devotion;  and  the  description  which 
was  designed  for  the  followers  of  Artemon  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  various 
sects  that  resisted  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 
"  They  presume  to  alter  the  holy  scriptures,  to 
*'  abandon  the  ancient  rule  of  faith,  and  to 
'*  form  thejr  opiiuons  according  to  the  subtile 
"  precepts  of  logic.  The  science  of  the  church 
"  is  neglected  for  the  study  of  geometry,  and 

^  Eitseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iv,  3.    Hieronym.  EpitU  8S. 

^  The  atory  is  prettily  told  in  Justin's  Dialogues.  TiUenu>nt  (Mem. 
Ec.rleniast.  torn,  ii,  p.  SS4)y  wlio  relates  it  after  hioiy  is  sare  that  the  oM 
man  was  a  disgob^d  angel. 
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"  they  lose  sight  of  heaven  while  they  arc  em-  ^Sv*** 

"  ployed  in  measuring  the  earth.    Euclid  is  per-.^,..J.^^ 

''  petually  in  their  hands.     Aristotle  and  Theo- 

''  phrastus  are  the  objects  of  their  admiration; 

"  and  they  express  an  uncommon  reverence  for 

**  the  works  of  Galen.     Their  errors  are  derived 

''  from  the  abuse  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of 

"  the  infidels  ;  and  they  corrupt  the  simplicity 

"  of  the  gospel  by  Ihe  refinements  of  human 


"  reason/' 


Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  j^^J^'^;- 
advantages  of  birth  and  fortune  were  always  J^»*^  »«•* 
separated  from  the  profession  of  Christianity. 
Several  Roman  citizens  were  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  Pliny,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  a 
great  number  of  persons  o£  every  order  of  men  in 
Bithynia  had  deserted  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors."* His  unsuspected  testimony  may,  in 
this  instance,  obtain  more  credit  than  the  bold 
challenge  of  TertuUian,  when  he  addresses  him* 
self  to  the  fears  as  well  as  to  the  humanity  of  the 
proconsul  of  Africa,  by  assuring  him,  that  if  he 
percdsts  in  his  cruel  intentions,  he  must  decimate 
Carthage,  and  that  he  will  find  among  the 
guilty  many  persons  of  his  own  rank,  senators 
andniatronsof  noblestextraction,  and  the  friends 
or  relations  of  his  most  intimate  friends.'     It 

'  Euaebios,  ▼,  28.  It  may  be  hoped  thut  none,  except  the  heretics, 
gave  •ccMion  to  the  complaint  of  Cebns  (ap.  Origen,  I.  il,  p.  77X 
that  the  chriitians  were  perpetually  correcting  and  altering  their 
gospels. 

"  PHn.  £pi»t.  z,  JVr.    Fnecoat  alii  simUts  amentise,  cives  Rmnani 

•  •  • » •  Malti  enim  omnis  vt^'u  onmis ordmu,  ntrinsque  seziU,  etiaoi 

▼ocantnr  in  pericnlom  et  vocabnntur. 

*  Tertnllian  ad  Scapnlam.  Yet  even  his  rhetoric  rises  no  higher 
than  to  claim  a  tenth  part  of  Carthage. 
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CHAF.  appears,  however,  that  about  forty  yeart  aftef- 
^^.JjL..  wards  theemperor  Valerian  was  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  since  in  oneof  his  rescripts 
he  evidently  supposes,   that  senators,  Roman 
knights,  and  ladies  of  quality,  were  engaged  in 
the  christian  sect/    The  church  still  continued 
to  increase  its  outward  splendour  as  it  lost  its 
internal  purity ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
the  palace,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  even  the 
army,  concealed  a  multitude  of  christians  who 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the 
present,  with  those  of  a  future,  life. 
Cbriftia.       And  yet  these  exceptions  are  either  too  few 
fii^mb!  i^  number,  or  too  recent  in  time,  entirely  to  re- 
b  ^"^  move  the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  obscurity 
iMHir  and  which  has  been  so  arrogantly  cast  on  the  first 
«mpe.     proselytes  of  Christianity.  Instead  of  employing 
in  our  defence  the  fictions  of  later  ages,  it  will 
be  more  prudent  to  convert  the  occasion  of  scan- 
dal into  a  subject  of  edification.     Our  serious 
thoughts  will  suggest  to  us,  that  the  apostles 
themselves  were  chosen  by  Providence  among 
the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  that  the  lower  we 
depress  the  temporal  condition  of  the  first  chris- 
tians, the  more  reason  we  shall  find  to  admire 
their  merit  and  success.     It  is  incumbent  on  us 
diligently  to  remember,  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  promised  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  and 
that  minds  afiiicted  by  calamity  and  the  con- 
tempt of  mankind  cheerfully  listen  to  the  divine 
promise  of  future  happiness;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  /brtunate  are  satisfied  with  the  posses- 

'  Cjrpriaa.  Bptot.  70. 
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«i6ti  of  this  world ;  and  the  wise  abuse  in  doobt  chap. 
and  dispute  their  vain  superionty  of  reason  and  ,,^,,_',. , 
knowledge. 

We  stand  in  lieed  of  such  reflections  to  com-  K^ctcd 
fort  us  for  the  loss  of  some  illustrious  characters,  e^l^nf 
which  in  our  eyes  might  have  seemed  the  most  fi«"^J|** 
worthy  of  the  heavenly  present    The  names  of  wcond 
Seneca,  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliuy,  of  **"  """* 
Tacitu8,of  Plutarch,  of  Galen,  of  the  slave  Epic- 
tetus,  and  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus, 
adorn  the  age  in  which  they  floibrished,  and  exalt 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.     They  filled  with 
glory  their  respective  stations,  either  in  active  Or 
contemplative  life ;  their  excellent  understand* 
ings  were  improved  by  study  ;  philosophy  had 
purified  their  minds  from  the  prejudices  of  the 
popular  superstition;  and  their  days  were  spent 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Yet  all  these  sages  (it  is  no  less  an  object  of  sur- 
prise than  of  concern)  overlooked  or  rejected  the 
perfection  of  the  christian  system.     Their  lan- 
guage or  their  silence  equally  discover  their  con  - 
tempt  for  the  growing  sect,  which  in  their  time 
had  diffused  itself  over  the   Roman  empire. 
Those  among  them  who  condescend  to  mention 
the  christians  consider  them  only  as  obstinate 
and  perverseenthusiastSy  whoexactedan  implicit 
submission  to  their  mysterious  doctrines,  with-        -.,:'] 
out  being  able  to  produce  a  single  argument  that 
could  engage  the  attention  of  men  of  sense  and 
learning.* 

*  Dr.  Lardner,  io  hii  first  9nd  lecond  Tolomes  of  Jewiab  and  ehrff 
tUn  teitimoniet,  coUecte  and  illnstrates  tboso  of  Pliny  the  yonnger,  of 

Tacitns, 
VOL.  II.  B  b 
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ciup.  It  IB  at  Jieas^  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  phi- ; 
^^^y*  losopherg  perused  the  apologies  which  theprimi-  ; 
Tbdrneg.  tive  christiaus  repeatedly  published  in  behalf  of 
^^P"**"  themoelyefi  and  of  their  religion;  but  it  is  much . 
to  be  lanented  ithat  auch  a  cause  was  not  defend- 
ed by  abler  advocates.  They  expose  with  su- 
perfloims  wit  and  ^oqueuce  the  extraviigance 
of  polytheiwi;  they  interest  our  compassiQn  by 
displaying  the  wuocence  and  sufferings  of  their 
injured  brethren.  Bat  when  they  wouitd  demon- 
strate .the  divine  origin  of  ehristianity,  they 
insist  much  duore  strongly  on  the  predictioos 
wbidii  announce^,  than  on  the  miracles  which 
Mcompaoiiedt  Jthe  appearance  of  the  Messiah. 
Their  fe.TOwit^  argument  might  serve  to  edify 
.a  christiati  or  ,to  i^a^^ri  a  Jew,  since  both  the 
one  and  the  other  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
those  prof^eciep,  ^and  both  are  obliged,  with 
dey Qut  reYWQuce,  4o  search  for  th^^r  sense  and 
rthciir  a^cQp^ishment.  But  tim  mo4e  of  per- 
suasion loses  miioh  of  its  weigjbt  and  influence, 
whenit.is^ddressod  :to  thoae  who  neither  un- 
derstand nor  rea^pect  the  iinosaic  dispensfttion 
and  the  prophetic  style.^  In  the  unskilAil  hands 
of  Justin  and  of  the  succeeding  apologists,  the 
sublime. meaning  pf  th^  Hebrew  oracles  evapop- 

TieltaSyOfOaleii,<if  Mareiis  ABtODiaoSyand  perln|Mof  Epictetiis  (foric 
ii  doobtfol  whether  th^t  jih|toiopher  meBBs  to  »petk  of  the  chrU tMni> 
The  new  sect  is  totally  unnoticed  by  Seneca,  the  elder  Pliny,  and 
'Plutarch. 

^  If  the  Aui^qs  ^ftf^ecy  qf  t)ie  seventy  ,w!»kM  h|id  hcen  aUcfed 
to  a  Roman  philosopher,  would  he  not  have  replied  in  the  wordi  . 
of  Cicero,  **  Quae  tandem  ista  angnratio  est,  annoram  pontins  qfoam 
**  aat  mensium  aot  dtenim  ?"  De  Divinatione,  ii,  80.  Obsenre  with 
what  irreverence  Lncian  (in  Alexandro,  e.  IS),  and  his  friend  Celios 
ap.  Orlgen  (1.  vii,  p.  327)^  express  themselves  concerning  the  Hebrew 
prophets. 
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rates  in  distant  types,  aflfected  conceits,  and  cold  ^9^,^* 

allegories;  and  even  their  anthei^ticity  was  ren- \,J, 

dered  suspicions  to  an  unenlightened  gentile  by 
the  mixture  of  pious  forgeries,  which,  under  the 
names  of  Orpheus,  Hermes,  and  the  Sibyls,* 
were  obtruded  on  hira  as  of  equal  value  with 
the  genuine  inspirations  of  heaven.  The  adop 
tion  of  fraud  arid  sophistry  in  the  dfefence  of  re- 
velation too  often  reminds  us  of  the  injudicious 
conduct  of  those  poets  who  load  their  invulne- 
rable heroes  witli  a  useless  weight  of  cumber- 
some and  brittle  armour. 

But  how  shall  vre  excuse  the  supine  inatten-  and  ot 
tion  of  the  pagan  and  philosophic  wovld,  to  those  "■****^** 
evidences  which  were  presented  by  the  hand  pi 
Omnipotence,  not  to  their  reason,  but  to  tiieir 
senses?  Ihiring  the  age  of  Christ,  of  his  apostles, 
and  of  their  first  disciples,  the  doctrine  which  they 
preached  was  confirmed  by  innumerable  prodi- 
gies. The  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw,  the  sick 
were  healed,  the  dead  were  raised,  daemons  were 
expelled,  and  the  laws  of  nature  were  frequently 
suspended  for  the  benefit  of  the  church .    But  the  Gcncfai 
sages  af  Greece  and  Rome  turned  aside  from  the  »"*n<^« 
awfiil  spectacle,  and  pumuii^  the  ordinary  oc-  ing  the 
cupations  of  life  and  study,  appeared  unconsci-  ofthepS 
ous  of  any  alterations  in  die  moral  or  physical  *^^- 

"  *  The  philoMphen,  ivlio  derided  the  more  ancient  predictions  of  the 
S^ils,  woold  eaiiily  have  detected  the  Jewish  and  christian  forgeries, 
which  liaYe  been  so  triomphantly  quoted  by  the  fathers,  from  Jostin 
Martyr  to  Lactantios.  When  the  Sybilline  yerses  had  performed  their 
appointed  taslc,  they,  Vkt  the  system  of  the  milleninm,  were  qnietly 
hdd  aside.  The  christian  Sybil  had  nnlackily  fixed  the  ruin  of  Rome 
for  the  year  106,  a.  v,  c.  948. 
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CHAP,  government  of  the  world.    Under  the  reign  of 


XV. 


,  Tiberius,  the  whole  earth,^  or  at  least  a  cele- 
brated province  of  the  Roman  empire,'  was  in- 
volved in  a  preternatural  darkness  of  three 
hours.  Even  this  miraculous  event,  which 
ought  to  have  excited  the  wonder,  the  curiosity, 
and  the  devotion  of  mankind,  passed  without 
notice  in  an  age  of  science  and  history.""  It 
happened  during  the  lifetime  of  Seneca  and  the 
elder  Pliny,  who  must  have  experienced  the 
immediate  elSects,  or  received  the  earUest  intel- 
ligence, of  the  prodigy.  Each  of  these  philo- 
sophers, in  a  laborious  work,  has  recorded  ail 
the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  earthquakes^ 
meteors,  comets,  and  eclipses,  which  his  inde- 
fatigable curiosity  could  coUecf"  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  have  omitted  to  mention  the  great- 
est phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye  has 
been  vidtness  since  the  creation  of  the  globe. 
A  distinct  chapter  of  Pliny"*  is  designed  for 
eclipses  of  an  extraordinary  nature  aud  unusual 
duration;  but  he  contents  himsdf  with  describ- 
ing the  singular  defect  of  light  which  followed 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  when,  during  the  greatest 

^  The  fethen,  at  tbcy  «k  4imini  o«t  in  battle  amy  bj  Dma  Gal. 
net  (DiaMrUtiont  sw  la  Bible,  ton.  iii,  p.  906-106),  aeem  to  cover 
the  whole  earth  with  dariuMM,  in  which  they  are  Iblfowed  by  moft  of 
the  modems. 

'  Origen  ad  Matth,  c.  K,  and  a  few  modem  critics,  Ben,  Le  Clerc, 
Lardoer,  Ac.  are  desirons  of  confining  it  to  the  land  of  Jndea. 

"^  The  celebrated  passage  of  Phlegon  is  now  wisely  abandoned. 
'When  Tertollian  assures  the  pagans  that  the  mention  of  the  prodigy  is 
foond  in  Arcanis  (not  Archivis)  vestris  (see  his  Apology,  c.  81),  he  pro- 
bably appeals  to  the  Sybilline  verses,  which  relate  it  exactly  in  the  words 
of  tlie  gospel. 

"  Seneca  Qnaest.  Natur.  1. 1,  16,  vi,  1,  vii,  17.  Plin.  HUt.  Natnc 
1.  il. 

*  Plio.'  Hist.  Natnr.  If.  90. 
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part  of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the  sun  appeared  chap. 
pale  and  without  splendour.     This  season  of^^^^^J^^ 
obscurity,  which  cannot  surely  be  compared 
with  the  preternatural  darkness  of  the  passion, 
had  been  already  celebrated  by  most  of  the 
poets'"  and  historians  of  that  memorable  age."* 

^  ▼irgil.  Oeorgic.  i,  406.  Tibullns,  1.  i.  Eleg.  ▼,  ver.  75.  Ovid. 
Metamorph.  xv,  782.  Lacao.  Pbanal,  i,  540.  The  last  of  these  pocti 
places  this  prodigy  before  the  civil  war. 

^  See  a  pnblic  epistle  of  M.  Antony  in  Joseph.  Aotiq.  xiv.  IS.  PIih 
tarch  in  Cassar.  p.  471.  Appian.  BeJL  Civil.  1.  iv.  Dion  Cassias,  L 
slv,  p.  4S1.  JnUns  Obseqnens,  c.  1S8.  His  little  treatise  is  an  abalnet 
of  Iivy*s  prodigies. 
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CHAR  XVI 

The  conduct  of  the  Raman  government  towards 
the  christians^  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  tktd 
qf  Canstantine. 

CHAP.  Jf  we  seriously  consider  the  purity  of  the 
.christian  religion,  the  sanctity  of  its  tndral  pre- 


chriitia-  |»epts,  and  the  innocent,  as  well  as  austere,  lives 
rated  by  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who,  during  the 
emperonT  first  agcs,  embraced  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  we 
should  naturally  suppose,  that  so  benevolent  a 
doctrine  would  have  been  received  with  due  re- 
verence, even  by  the  unbelieving  world;  that 
the  learned  and  the  polite,  however  they  might 
deride  the  miracles,  would  have  esteemed  the 
'  virtues,  of  the  new  sect;  and  that  the  magis- 
trates, instead  of  persecuting,  would  have  pro- 
tected, an  order  of  men  who  yielded  the  most 
passive  obedience  to  the  laws,  though  they  de- 
clined the  active  cares  of  war  and  government 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  recollect  the  universal 
toleration  of  polytheism,  as  it  was  invariably 
maintained  by  the  faith  of  the  people,  the  incre- 
dulity of  philosophers,  and  the  policy  of  the  Ro- 
man senate  and  emperors,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover  what  new  offence  the  christians  had 
committed,  what  new  provocation  could  exas- 
perate the  mild  indifference  of  antiquity,  and 
what  new  motives  could  urge  the  Romaii  prin- 
ces, who  beheld  without'  concern  a  thousand 
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iv>rtws  of  ne%ion  embsi^Hg  in  peace  wnlieff  tiieir  chap. 
gentle  8Way^  to  inflict  a  severe  panishment  on^J^^l^^ 
any  p^rt  of  their  subjects,  who  had  chosen  for 
tbemselveur  a  singular,  but  an  inoffensive^  mode 
of  Mth  and  worship. 

The  religious  policy  of  the  ancient  world 
seems  to  hare  assumed  a  more  stem  and  in- 
tolerant character,  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  Abo«t  fourscore  years  ^ter  the 
death  of  Christ,  his  innocent  disciples  were  pu- 
nished with  death  by  the  sentence  of  a  procon- 
sul of  the  most  amiable  and  philos(^hic  cha^ 
racter/  and  according  to  the  laws  of  an  emperor 
distinguished  by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his 
general  administration.  The  apologies  which 
were  repeatedly  addressed  to  the  successors  of 
Trajan  are  filled  with  the  most  pathetic  com- 
plaints, that  the  christians  who  obeyed  the  die- 
tates,  and  solicited  the  liberty,  of  conscience 
were  alone,  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  excluded  from  the  common  ben^ 
fits  of  their  auspicious  government.  The  deaths 
of  a  few  eminent  martyrs  have  been  recorded 
with  care;  and  from  the  time  that  Christianity 
was  invested  with  the  supreme  power,  the  go- 
vernors of  the  church  have  been  no  less  dili- 
g^ently  employed  in  displaying  the  cruelty,  than 
in  imitating  the  conduct,  of  their  pagan  adver- 
saries/ To  separate  (if  it  be  possible)  a  few 
authentic,,  as  well  as  interesting,  facts  from  an 
undigested  mass  of  fiction  and  error,  and  to  re- 
late, in  a  clear  and  rational  manner,  the  cause% 
the  extent,  the  duration,  and  the  most  import- 
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CHAP,  aat  circamstances,  of  the  persecutions  to  which 
....,< J.. the  first  christians  were  exposed,  is  the  desigo 

of  the  present  chapter, 
toqairy        The  Sectaries  of  a  persecuted  religion,  de- 
iiiotir«!'  pressed  by  fear,  animated  with  resentment,  and 
perhaps  heated  by  enthusiasm,  are  seldom  in  a 
proper  temper  of  mind  calmly  to  investigate,  or 
candidly  to  appreciate,  the  motives  of  their  ene- 
mies, which  often  escape  the  impartial  and  dis- 
cerning view  even  of  those  who  are  placed  at  a 
secure  distance  from  the  flames  of  persecution. 
A  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  conduct  of 
the  emperors  towards  the  primitive  christians, 
which  may  appear  the  more  specious  and  pro- 
bable, as  it  is  drawn  from  the  acknowledged 
genius  of  polytheism.     It  has  already  been  ob- 
served, that  the  religious  concord  of  the  world 
was  principally  supported  by  the  implicit  assent 
and  reverence  which  the  nations  of  antiquit 
expressed  for  their  respective  traditions  and  c 
remonies.    It  might  therefore  be  expected,  that 
they  would  unite,  with  indignation,  against  any 
sect  of  people  which  should  separate  itself  from 
the  communion  of  mankind,  and,  claiming  the 
exclusive  possession  of  divine  knowledge,  should 
disdain  every  form  of  worship  except  its  own, 
as  impious  and  idolatrous.    The  rights  of  tole- 
ration were  held  by  mutual  indulgence :  they 
were  justly  forfeited  by  a  refusal  of  the  accus- 
tomed tribute.     As  the  payment  of  this  tribute 
was  inflexibly  refused  by  the  Jews,  and  by  them 
alone,  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  which 
they  experienced  from  the  Roman  magistrates 
>vili  serve  to  explain  how  fa**  these  speculations 
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Are  justified  by  facts,,  and  will  lead  us  to  dis-  chap* 
eover  the  true   causes  of  the  persecution  of^^^^l^^ 
christiaiiity; 

liVithout  repeating  what  has  been  alreaily  Rebeiiu 
mentionedyof  the  reverence  of  the  Roman  princes  ^^^'"^ 
and  governor^  for  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  we  J«wi. 
shall  only  observe,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
teuiple  and  city  was  accompanied  and  followed 
by  every  circumstance  that  could  exasperate  the 
Hiiuds  of  the  conquerors,  and  authorize  religious 
persecution  by  the  most  specious  arguments  of 
political  justice,  and  the  public  safety.     From 
the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
Jews  discovered  a  fierce  impatience  of  the  do- 
minion of  Rome,  which  repeatedly  broke  out 
in  the  most  furious  massacres  and  insurrections. 
Humanity  is  shocked  at  the  recital  of  the  horrid 
cruelties  which  tiiey  committed  in  the  cities  cff 
Egypt,  of  Cyprus,  andofCyrene,  where  they 
dwelt  in  treacherous  friendship  with  the  unsus- 
pecting natives;'  and  we  are  tempted  to  applaud 
the  severe  retaliation  which  was  exercised  by 
the  arms  of  the  legions  against  a  race  of  fanar 
tics,    whose  dire   and  credulous   superstition 
seemed  to  render  them  the  implacable  enemies, 
liotonly  of  the  Roman  government,  but  of  hu- 
man kind.*    The  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  was 

*  Id  CyreiK  they  maMaci^d  i»),UUO  Greeks ;  id  Cyprus  240,000  $  in 
Ef^ypt,  a  very  great  multitude.  Many  of  thcec  unhappy  victims  w«re 
sawed  asunder,  according  to  a  precedent  to  which  David  had  gives 
the  sanction  of  his  example.  The  victorious  Jews  devoured  the  flesh, 
licked  up  the  blood,  and  twisted  the  entrails,  like  a  girdle  round  their 
bodies.    See  Dion.  CassioK,  1.  Ixviii,  p.  1145. 

^  Without  repeating  the  well-known  narratives  of  Jonephas,  we  may 
learu  from  Diou  (1,  Ixix,  p.  U62),  tli»t  in  Hadrian*s  war  680,000  Jevrs 
were  cut  off  by  the  sword,  besides  an  infinite  number  which  perished 
by  famine,  by  disease,  and  by  fire. 
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ciiAp.  supported  by  the  opinion  that  it  was  unlawfal 
^...^.J<^  theui  to  pay  taxes  to  an  idolatrous  master ; 
and  by  the  flattering  promise  which  they  deri- 
ved from  their  ancienV  oracles,  that  a  conquer- 
ing messiah  would  soon  arise,  destined  to  break 
their  fetters,  and  to  iflhrest  the  fiitTOurites  iA 
heaven  with  the  empire  of  the  earth.     It  was 
by  announcing  inmself  as  thdr  long^xpected 
deliverer,  and  by  calling  on  all  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  to  assert  the  hope  of  Israel,  that 
the  fkmoQs  Barcbochebas  collected  a  fonnidaUe 
army,  with  which  he  resisted  during  two  years 
the  power  of  the  emparor  Hadrian/ 
ToiCT^      Notwhhstandingthese  repeated'provocations, 
Jewish  re-  the  resenti!Dent  of  the  RMsan  princes  expired 
"***"•     after  the  victory ;  nor  were  their  apprehensions 
continued  beyond  the  period  of  war  and  danger. 
By  the  general  indulgenoe  of  polytheism,  and  by 
the  mild  temper  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews 
were  restored  to  their  ancient  privil^es,  and 
once  more  obtained  the  permission  of  circum- 
cising their  children,  with  the  easy  restraint,  that 
they  should  nevercoofer  on  any  foreign  proselyte 
that  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Hebrew  race.' 
The  nnmerous  remdnn  oS  that  people,  though 
they  were  still  excluded  from  the  precincts  of 
Jerusalem,  were  permitted  to  form  and  to  main*  - 
tain  considerable  establishments  both  in  Italy 
and  ip  the  provinces,  to  acquire  the  freedom  of 

<  For  fbe  Mot  of  |be Maloto^ Me  Baimf e,  HUtoire  de  Jiiift,L  i,e. 
It ;  f*r  t^  chaffMCen  of  the  mcwiah,  According  to  the  RabbU,  1.  ▼,  c. 
11, 19, 18  s  for  the  actions  of  Barchochebat,  1.  Til,  o.  12< 

*  It  is  to  H odcstioas,  t  Roman  lawyer  (L  ti,  fegular.)  that  wo  ar« 
hidebf  ed  for  a  distinct  huowlfdge  of  the  edict  of  ^..^^^^,1^  s^, 
CaaMwbott  ad  Uitt  Aogn^t.  p.  27.  • 
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Rcme,  toeBJoyniuDicipal  honours^  and  to  ob-  chap. 
•'tain  at  the  same  time  an  exemption  from  the^^^^^^J^, 
burdensome  and  expensive  offices  of  society. 
The  moderation  or  the  contempt  of  the  Romans 
gave  a  legal  sanction  td  the  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal  police  which  was  idstituted  by  the  van- 
quished sect.    The  patriarch,  who  had  fixed 
his  residence  at  Tiberias^  was  empowered  to 
appoint  bis  f^nbordinate  ministetst  dbd  apostles 
to  exercise  a  domeiitic  jurisdictiony  and  to  re- 
ceive from  his  dispersed  brethren  an  annual 
contribution.*'    New  synagogues  wete  frequent- 
ly erected  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire ; 
and  the  sabbaths,  the  fasts,  and  the  festivals, 
which  were  either  commanded  by  the  mosaic 
law,  or  enjoined  by  the  traditions  of  the  rabbii*, 
were  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  and  pubiic 
manner/    Such  gentle  treatment  insensibly  a«- 
suaged  the  stern  temper  of  the  Jews.    Awaken- 
ed from  their  dream  of  prophecy  and  conquest, 
they  assumed  th^  behaviour  of  peaceable  and 
industrious  subjects.   Their  iireconcileable  har 
tred  of  mankdnd,  instead'  of  flaming  o«t  in  acts 
of  blood  and  .violence^  evapovated  in  l^ss  dan- 
gerous gratifications^    They  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  oveiHMbching  tbe  idolaters  in 
trade ;  and  they  pronoUnieed  secret  and  arabi- 

*  See Basnage, Histoire  des  Jnife,  1.  iii, c.  2, S.    The officeof  patn* 

arch  was  tnppreAed  by  Theodo$iiu  Sie  yomiger. 

'*  We  need  odLj  mention  the  porim,  or  deliTerance  of  the  Jews  from   . 
the  rage  of  Hamaa,  which,  till  the  reiga  of  Tbeodotius,  wat  celebrated 
with  insolent  triomph  and  riotous  intcinperanee.    Basnage,  Hist,  dea 
Jaift,  I,  viy  c.  17, 1.  viii,  c.  0. 
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CHAP,  guous  imprecations  against  the  haughty  king- 
_!^,TLdomofEdom,» 

iiie  Jcwi      Since  the  Jews,  who  rejected  with  abhprrenoe 
people     the  deities  adored  by  their  sovereign  and  by  their 
iLwed  ai«  fellow-subjects,  enjoyed,  however,  the  free  exer 
chrUtUM  cise  of  their  unsocial  religion,  there -must  have 
which  de.  cxisted  sonic  other  causes,  which  exposed  the  d  is- 
JXton**^  ciples  of  Christ  to  those  severities  from  which  the 
fl^w     P<>sterity  of  Abrahafla  was  exempt    The  differ- 
ence between  them  is  simple  and  obvious;  but, 
according  to  the  sentiments'  of  antiquity,  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance.     The  Jews  were  a 
nation;  the  christians  were  a  sect:  andif  it  was 
natural  for  every  community  to  respect  the  sacred 
institutions  of  their  neighbours,  it  was  incum 
bent  on  them  to  persevere  in  those  of  their  an- 
cestors.   The  voice  of  oracles,  the  precepts  of 
philosophers,and  the  authority  of  the  laws,  una- 
nimously enforced  this  national  obligation.    By 
their  lofty  claim  of  superior  sanctity,  the  Jews 
might  provoke  the  polytheists  to  consider  them 
as  an  odious  and  impure  race.     By  disdaining 
the  intercourse  of  other  nations  they  might  de- 
serve their  contempt   The  laws  of  Moses  might 
be  for  the  most  part  frivolous  or  absurd ;  yet 
since  they  had  been  receijred  during  many  ages 
by  a  large  society,  his  followers  were  justified 
by  the  example  of  mankind ;  and  it  was  univer- 

*  Accordufr  to  the  fiOfe  Josephiu,  Tiepho,  the  grandioD  of  Esan, 
coodncted  into  Italy  the  army  of  £neas  king  of  Carthage.  Another 
colony  of  IdumMuii,  flying  from  the  sword  of  DaTid,  took  reAige  in 
the  dominioni  of  Romulas.  For  theie,  or  for  other  reasont  of  equal 
weight,  the  mmie  of  Edom  was  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  Romaa 
empire 
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sally  acknowledged  that  they  had  a  right  to  ^^^ 
practise  what  it  would  have  been  criminal  ia*^-^!.* 
them  to  neglect.     But  this  principle,  which  pro- 
tected the  Jewish  synagogue,  afforded  not  any 
favour  or  security  to  the  primitive  church.     By 
embracing  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  th^  christians 
incurred  the  supposed  guilt  of  an  unnatural.and 
unpardonable  offence.    They  dissolved  the  s^ 
cred  ties  of  custom  and  education,  violated  the 
religious  institutions  of  their  country,  and  pre- 
suniiptuously  despised  whatever  their  fathers  bad 
believed  as  true,  or  had  reverenced  as  sacred* 
Nor  was  this  apostacy  (if  we  may  use .  the  ex- 
pression) merely  c^f,^  partial  or  local  kind.; 
since  the  pious  de^^^tfer  who  withdrew  himself 
from  the  temples  of  Egypt  or  Syria  would  equ- 
ally disdain  to  seek  an  asylum  in  those  of  Athens 
or  Carthage.  Every  christian  rejected  with  con- 
tempt the  superstitions  of  his  family,  his  city, 
and  his  province.   The  whole  body  of  christiaiis 
UQanimpusly  refused  to  hold  any  communion 
with  the  gods  of  Rome,  of  the  empire,  an4  .of 
mankind .  .  It  was  in  vain  that  the  oppressed  be- 
liever asserted  the  inalienable  rights  of  cwsci- 
ence  and  private  judgment    Though  his  situa- 
tion might  excite  the  pity,  his  arguments  could 
never  reach  the  understanding,  either  of  the 
philosophic  or  of  the  believing  part  of  the  pagan 
world.     To   their  apprehensions,  it  was.  no 
less  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  any  individuals 
should  entertain  scruples  against  complying 
with  the  established  mode  of  worship,  than  if 
they  had  conceived  a  sudden  abhorrence  to  the 
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CHAV.  jaanoeTs,  the4ress,  or  the  language  of  their  na- 
'./tivecouotry.* 


*##««^«^tf  4 


Chriaciuu  Theaurprfsc  of <fie  pagans  was  soon  succeed- 
JrilSidfin,  ^  by  resentment ;  and  the  most  pious  of  men 
takeo  by  '•^''e  exposed  to  (fee  unjust  but  dangerous  impu- 
^^mK  ^^^  ^^  impiety.  Malice  and  prejudice  con- 
- -"  -  curredin  representing  the  christians  ^  a  society 
of  al^ists,  who,  by  the  most  daring  attack  on 
the  rdi^iouB  constitution  of  the  empire,  had  me- 
riteifl  the  severest  animadversion  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate. They  h$id  separated  themselves  (they 
gloried  in  the  confession)  from  every  mode  of 
auperaCition  Whficfh  was  received  in  any  p^rt  of 
Ae  globe  by  the  various  (feihper  of  polytheism ; 
but  it  was  not  altogether^  sb^  evident  what  deity, 
Oft  vdiat  form  of  worship,  they  had  substituted 
to  ihe  gods  and  temples  of  antiquity.  The  pure 
and  siiblkne  idea  yAAdh  they  entertained  of  the 
Supreme  Being  escaped  the  gross  conception  of 
the  pagaa  multitude,  who  were  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover a  spirituasl  and  solitary  god,  that  was  nei- 
ther Mproseated  under  any  corporeal  figure  or 
visible  syniboiy  nor  wfis  adored  witii  the  accus- 
tomed pomp  of  libations  tod  festivals,  of  altars 
and  sacriftoes.*  The  sages  <rf6reece  and  Rome, 
w4io  liad  devated  thdr  minds  to  the  contempla- 

'  FVom  tbe  ^rgpmients  of  OcUos,  m  they  vc  jrepretented  and  retfnt- 
«d'by4Mgen<l.  v,  p.  MV^M^X  we  nay  dearly  discoTcr  the  diitiae- 
tl<p^t,ii^mi^  b^fffk.Hiie  Jewiib  peopU  a«d  tlie  fhrietian  mtt. 
See  jn  tl^  Dij^ogne  ot*  Minncitu  FobUx  (c.  S,  6)  a  fiur  and  not  inele> 
gant  deecriptien'of  tkt  popolar  lentimentt,  with  regard  to  the  defertioa 

'  Car  nfdlas  arai  habent  ?   templa  nulla  ?   noUa  nota  riaulacra  I 

Unde  avtcm,  yel  qnit  flle,  ant  ubi,  Dent  onicni,  solltaiiai, 

dcmtntiia?  Mwwi^M  6«|U«,  c.  19.  The  pagan  intevlocntor  goca  on 
to  make  a  distinction  in  faTonr  ot  the  Jews,  who  ha^  mtet  a  tcBple, 
altars,  ▼ictims,  drc. 


^■^^^^*^^^^ 
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tion  of  the  existence  and -attributes  of  the  First  chap. 
Cause,  were  induced  Vy  reason  or  by  vanity  to  *^^' 
reserve  for  themselves  andiheir  ciioseu  disciples 
the  privilege  of  this  philos<^ica;l  4evotion:'' 
They  were  far  from  adaiitting  the  fHP€§udioes  of 
mankind  a3  the  standard  of  larolli ;  4)ut  they  con- 
sidered them  as:flowing  from  the^iuriginal  dispo- 
sition of  human  nature;  and  th^  supposed  tbjit 
any  popular  mode  oi  faith  and  iwon^ip  which 
presumed  tp  disclaim  the  assistanoe  of  the  senses 
would,  in  proportion  as  it  seceded  fitom  super- 
stition, find  itself  incapable  of  restraining  the 
wanderings  of  the  fancy,  and  .^e  visions.of  fjema^ 
ticism.  The  careless  glance  which  imeniof  wit 
and  learning  condescend  to  .cast  on  &e  chris- 
tian revelation  served  only  to  ^^oafirm  their 
hasty  opinion,  aad  to  pert^ls^de  them  that  the 
principle^  which  they  might  hiive  rev^ered^iof  the 
divine  unity,  was  defaced  by  the  wild  enthusiasm, 
and  iannihilated  by  the  airy  speculatioos,  of  the 
new  sectaries.  The  author  of  ^  cel^rstted  diar 
logue,  which  has  been  attributed  tp  Lucian, 
whilst  he  affects  to  treat  the  myster^US  subjiSict. 
of  thie  .trinity  in  a  style  of  ridicule  aujdoantewfi^t, 
betrays  his  own  ignorance  of  the  weakness  of 
human  reason,  and  of  the  inscrutable  nature  of 
the  divine  perfections.^  '  » 

k  It  11  difficnit  (layt  PUto)  to  attain,  aod  dangerous  to  pnUUsh,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  See  the  Theologic  des  Philofopties*  \^}^P 
AbM  d'0Uvet*8  French  Translation  of  TnUy  de  Na^i^r^  Deorum,  toi^. 
i,  p.  S75. 

'  The  author  of  the  Philopatris  perpetually  treaU  the  christiaqs  ,as 
a  company  of  dreaming  enthuiiasts,  ItufMiMt,  M^ifiat,  ^^diift^Tarmf* 
«ie«|«T«rrfc,  &C.  and  m  one  place  manifestly  alludes  to  the  yition  in 
which  fit.  Paul  was  transported  to  the  third  heaven.    In  another  place, 

TriephoA, 
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CHAP.       It  might  appear  less  surprising  that  the  fc  uwl 
,er  of  Christianity  should  not  only  be  revered  by 
.his  disciples  as  a  sage  and  a  prophet,  but  that 
he  should  be  adored  as  a  god.     The  polytheists 
were  disposed  to  adopt  every  article  of  faith, 
which  seemed  to  offer  any  resemblance,  however 
distant  or  imperfect,  vnth  the  popular  mytholo- 
gy ;  and  the  legends  of  Bacchus,  of  Hercules, 
and  of  iBsculapius,  had,  in  some  measure,  prc^ 
pared  their  imagination  for  the  appearance  of 
the  son  of  God  under  a  human  form."    But 
they  were  astonished  that  the  christians  should 
abandon  the  temples  of  those  ancient  heroes, 
who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  had  invented 
arts,  instituted  laws,  and  vanquished  the  ty- 
rants or  monsters  who  infested  the  earth,  in  or- 
der to  choose  for  the  exclusive  object  of  their 
religious  worship,  an  obscure  teacher,  who,  in 
a  recent  age,  and  among  a  barbarous  people, 
had  fallen  a  sacrifice  either  to  the  nialice  of  his 
own  countrymen,  or.  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Ro- 
man government.     The  pagan  multitude,    re- 
serving their  gratitude  for  temporal  benefits 
alone,  rejected  the  inestimable  present  of  life 

rriephon,  who  pcisonatet  a  christian,  after  deriding  the  i^ods  of  pap. 
nitn,  proposes  a  mysterioos  oath. 

AfbfMMtVfu  Mmnut  (It  the  profiine  answer  of  Critias),  juu  ftut  «  «fid/a- 

"  According  to  Justin  Martyr  (Apolog.  Major,  c.  70  85X  Uie  dsenioD, 
who  had  gained  lome  imperfect  knowledge  of  jJie  propbccies,  purpose- 
ly eontrived  this  resemblance,  which  might  defer,  Ihoogh  by  different 
means,  both  the  people  and  the  philosophers  from  embracitts  tlie  faifk 
of  Christ. 
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PLhd  immortality,  which  was  offered  to  mankind  chap. 
by  Jedus  of  Nazareth.  His  mild  constancy  m^^^J,^ 
the*  midst  of  cruel  and  voluntary  sufferings,  his 
unirersal  benevolence,  and  the  sublime  simpli*" 
city  of  his  actions  and  character,  were  insuffi- 
cient, in  the  opinion  of  those  .  carnal  men,  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  fame,  of  empire,  and 
of  success ;  and  whilst  they  refused  to  acknow- 
led^  Ifis  stupendous  triumph  over  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  of  the  grave,  they  misrepresent- 
ed, or  they  insulted,  the  equivocal  birth,  wan- 
dering life,  and  ignominious  death,  of  the  di- 
vine author  of  Christianity.'' 

The  personal  guilt  which  every  christian  had  '^^^^^ 
contracted,  in  thus  preferring  his  private  senti-  biinofthe 
ment  to  the  iiational  religion,  was  aggravated  in  contiJei'^ 
a  very  high  degree  by  the  number  and  union  of  ^y*^,'"" 
the  criminals.     It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  «>"»piwcy 
already  observed,  that  Roman  policy  viewed  with 
the  utmost  jealousy  and  distrust  any  associa- 
tion among  its  subjects ;  and  that  the  privileges 
of  private  corporations,  though  formed  for  the 
most  harmless  or  beneficial  purposes,  were  be- 
stowed with  a  very  sparing  hand.""    The  reli- 
gious assemblies  of  the  christians,  who  had  se- 
parated themselves  from  the  public  worship, 
appeared  of  a  much  less  innocent  nature  ^  they 

"  In  the  fint  and  8«cood  books  of  Origen,  Cebnt  treats  ikt  birth  and 
character  of  oQfSaTwar  with  the  most  inpions  contempt.  The  orator 
libanias  praises  Porphyry  and  Jalian  for  coofathig  the  folly  of  a  sect, 
which  styled  a  dead  man  of  Palestine,  God,  and  the  son  of  Gnd;  So^ 
crates.  Hist.  Eeelesiast.  iii,  23. 

°  The  emperor  Trsgan  refused  to  incorporate  a  company  of  160  iir»> 
men,  for  the  use  of  the  city  of  Nicoroedia.    He  disliked  alt  i 
tions.    See  Plin.  Eptst.  %  42.  4S.    x 

VOL.  II,  C  C  . 
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CHAP,  were  illegal  io  Ihmt  principle,  and  in  their  dm* 
^sequences  might  become  dangerous;  nor  were 
the  emperors  conscious  that  they  violated  the 
lai^s  of  justice,  when,  for  the  peace  of  society, 
they  prohibited  those  secret  and  sometimes  noc- 
turnal meetings.''    Hie  pioufl  diBobedience  <^ 
the  christians  made  their  conduct,  or  pix'haps 
their  designs,  appear  in  a  much  more  serious 
and  criminal  light;  and  the  Roman  princes, 
who  might  perhaps  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  disarmed  by  a  ready  submission,  deeming 
their  honour  concerned  in  the  execution  of  their 
commands,  sometimes  aittempted,  by  rigorous 
punishments,  to  sutidue  this  independent  spi- 
rit, which  boldly  acknowledged  an  authority 
superior  to  that  of  the  magistrate.    The  extent 
and  duration  of  this  spiritual  conspiracy  seem- 
ed to  render  it  every  day  more  deserving  of  his 
animadversion.    We  have  already  seen  that  the 
active  and  sucoessAil  zeal  of  the  christians  had 
insensibly  diffused  tiiem  through  etery  pro- 
vince, and  almost  every  city  of  the  emjHre.  The 
new  converts  seemed  to  renounce  their  family 
and  country,  that  they  might  connect  them- 
selves in  an  indissoluble  hand  of  niuon  with  a 
peculiar  society,  which  every  where  assumed  a 
different  character  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Their  gloomy  and  austere  aspect,  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  common  business  and  pleasures  of 
life,  and  their  frequent  predictions  of  impend- 

>  The  procoQsal  Pliny  bad. published  a  general  edict  a|(aiii»t  trafaiw- 
fiil  JBcetiaipa.  Tbe  prndenre  of  the  rbristiuis  nispended  tbeir  Afrapc; 
bnt  it  wat  iibpoMible  for  them  td  omit  the  exe rrite  of  public  wor 
ftltip. 
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mg  calamitlw,^  inspired  the  p^g^ft  ^tli  the  ^g(p. 

appreheilsion  of  some  danger,  whicl)  wQu}d  ari^e 1^  * 

from  thiS  new  sectj  tha  more  alarmipg  as  it  w^,B 
the  inoi;6  obscure,  "  Whatever,"  s^ys  Pliijy, 
''  may  be  the  principle  of  their  eoqdipct,  ^fae^r 
'^  inflexible  obstinacy  appeared  deseryj^g  of 
"  punishment.^' 

The  precautions  with  which  the  d^peiplj^  ef  Their 
Christ  performed  the  offices  of  rejiigipR  we^e  at  ^iHm^l 
first  dictai^d  by  fear  and  necessity;  ji^^t  }}iey  ^^^' 
were  continued  from  choice.  By  imit^fWig  the 
awful  secrecy  which  reigned  in  thie  El^]9#mian 
iiiy&teries,  the  Christiana  had  flajtt^re.4  t^m- 
selves  dial  they  should  render  their  aacrc^  in- 
stitutions more  respectable  in  the  eyes  qf  the 
pagan  world.*  But  the  events  as  it  oftepi  Ijap- 
peas  to  the  operations  of  subtile  policy^  de- 
ceived dieir  wishes  and  their  expectations.  It 
wa^  concluded,  that  they  only  concesaled  w)iat 
they  would  have  blushed  to  disclonie.  Their 
mistaken  prudence  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
malice  to  invent,  and  for  suspicious  credulity 
to  beUeve,  the  horrid  tales  wjiich  desc^bed 
the  ^{hristians  as  the  most  wickt^d  of  hwpan 
kiskdy  who  practised  in  their  dark  recesses  eveiy 

'I  A«  the  f^pheciea  of  the  tntichrUt,  approaching  conflagratioB, 
ftc.  provoked  tlyMe  pagaai  whom  they  dU  aot  ci^? ert,  |hf  jr  were 
iQ^tWfef  wil^  caiitiopi  ind  reserve^  «nd  the  VBontftiusti  wei|p  cen- 
tered for  difclosing  too  freely  the  dangeroiia  eecret  See  Mosheim, 
p.  41S.      "^ 

'  NcqiMfc  tfdifi  dub^abam,  ^npd/coDq^  fsn/st  qiv»d  j^Uer^ter  (i^ch 
are  the  words  of  Pliny),  perTicaciam  certe  et  inflezibilem  obstflia- 
tionen  debere  pnniri. 

•  See  Mtjsbeim'i  Eccleftiastical  Hittory,  vol.  i,  p.  101,  and  Spanheiw, 
Remar^nef  tiur  let  GcMara  de  Jnlien,  p.  468,  &c. 
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CHAP,  ahomination  that  a  depraved  fancy  co^d  sng- 
'''"'    gest,  and  who  solicited  the  favour  of  their  un- 

knoU  God  hy  the  sacrifice  of  fevery  moral  vir- 

.         tue.    There  veere  many  vrho  pretended  to  coi^ 
fess  or  to  relate  the  ceremonies  of  this  abhorred 
society.    It  was  asserted,   «  that  a  new-bom 
«•  infant,  entirely  covered  over  with  flour,  was 
"presented,   like  some  mystic  symbol  of  ini- 
«  tiation,  to  the  knife  of  the  proselyte,  who  ua- 
«  knowingly  inflicted  many  a  secret  and  mortal 
"  wound  on  the  innocent  victim  of  his  error; 
«  that  as  soon  as  the  cruel  deed  was  pcrpetrat 
.     «ed  the  sectaries  drank  up  the  blood,  greedily 
"  tore  asunder   the  quivering  members,  aud 
"  pledged  themselves  to  eternal  secrecy,  by  a 
«  mutual  consciousness  of  guilt.      It  was  as 
«  confidently  aflSrmed,  that  this  inhuman  sacn- 
"  fice  was  succeeded  by  a  suitable  entertam- 
"  ment,  in  which  intemperance  served  as  a  pro- 
«  vocative  to  brutal  lust;  till,  at  thfe  appomt- 
"ed  moment,  the  lights  were  suddenly  extm- 
"  guished,  shame  was  banished,  nature  was  tor- 
"  gotten;  and,  as  accident  might  direct,  the 
"  darkness  of  the  night  was  polluted  by  the  in- 
«  cestuous  commerce  of  sisters  and  brothers, 
••  of  sons  and  of  mothers."* 
^n^,  5^      But  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  apologies  was 


r- sufficient  to  remove  even  the  slightest  suspicwn 

**'^'   from  the  mind  of  a  candid  adversary.    The 
christians,  with  the  intrepid  security  of  inno- 

.  S«c  J«.tta  M.rt„.  Apolog.  i,  »6,  if,  14.    f  *«»««?'-;%^*^ 

U  The  last  of  these  writen  relate,  the  accmaUon  in  the  mort  tit 
";»  »d  drc«».t«.t,..  -«u.«cr.  The  .oawer  of  Tert»n.«.  « tU 
boldest  and  most  f  icorovs 
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cence,  appeal  from  the  voice  of  rumour  to  the  chap. 
equity  of  the  magistrates.  They  acknowledge,  ..^,ll, 
that  if  any  proof  can  be  produced  of  the  crimes 
mrhich  calumny  has  imputed  to  them,  they  are 
worthy  of  the  most  severe  punishment.  They 
provoke  the  punishment,  and  they  chalJepge 
the  proof.  At  the  same  time  they  urge;  with, 
equal  truth  and  propriety,  that  the  charge  is 
not  less  devoid  of  probability,  than  it  is  desti- 
tute of  evidence;  they  ask,  w.hether  any  one  can 
seriously  believe  that  the  pure  and  holy  pre- 
cepts of  the  ^spel,  which  so  frequently  re- 
strained the  use  oUhe  most  lawful  enjoyments, 
should  inculcate  the  practice  of  the  most  abo- 
minable crimes ;  that  a  large  society  should  re- 
solve to  dishonour  itself  in  the  eyes  of  its  own 
members ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  persons 
of  either  sex,  and  every  age  and  character,  in- 
sensible to  the  fear  of  death  or  infamy,  should 
consent  to  violate  those  principles  which  nature 
and  education  had  imprinted  most  deeply  io, 
their  minds."  Nothing,  it  should  seem,  could 
weaken  the  force  or  destroy  the  effect  of  so  un- 
answerable a  justification,  unless  it  were  the 
injudicious  conduct  of  the  apologists  them- 
selves, who  betrayed  the  common  cause  of 
religion,  to  gratify  their  devout  hatred  to  the 
domestic  enemies  of  the  church.  It  was  some- 
times faintly  insinuated,  and  sometimes  boldly 
asserted,  that  the  same  bloody  sacrifices,  and 

"  In  the  persecotion  of  Lyons,  some  gentile  slaves  were  compelled, 
by  tUe  fear  of  tortures,  to  accuse  their  christian  master.  The  church 
of  Lyons,  writing  to  their  brethren  of  Asia,  treat  the  horrid  charge  with 
proper  iodigoation  and  contempt.    Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  v  1. 
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CHAP,  the  same  incestnond  festivals,  wliich  were  m 
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^<r^., falsely  ascribed  t6  theortbodcH  believers,  were 
in  reality  celebrated  by  the  ttalt^iomteiy  by  the 
carpocratians,  and  by  several  other  ntcts  o^the 
gnostics,  who^  notwithstanding  they  mi^bt  de- 
viate into  the  paths  of  heresy,  were  still  actu- 
ated by  the  sentiments  of  inen^  and  still  govei^ 
ed  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity."  Accnsft- 
tionli  of  a  similar  kind  were  retorted  tipon  the 
ckarch  by  the  schismatics  ^^ho  hdd  departed 
from  its  communion,'  and  it*  was  confessed  on 
ail  sides,  that  the  most  scandalous  licentiouilness 
of  manners  prevailed  among  grfiitt  numbers  of 
those  who  affected  the  nimid  of  chrifttlahs.  A 
pagan  magistrate,  who  possessed  neither  leisure 
nor  abilities  to  disderii  the  almost  ittl^itfrcepti- 
ble  line  which  divides  the  orthodox  faith  from 
heretical  depravity,  might  easily  have  itna^'bed 
that  their  mutual  animosity  had  extorted  the 
discovery  of  their  common  guilt.  Jt  was  fortu- 
nate for  the  repose,  or  at  least  fof  th^  J'eputa- 
tion,  of  the  first  christians,  that  the  tiiagistrates 
sometimes  4)roceeded  with  more  teinper  and 

^  8^  Joltln  Startyr>  ApolOfr-  >»  *S.  IremeM.  adv.  Hsrea,  i,  M. 
btemens  Akxandriii.  StrDmat.  1.  iii,  p.  4S8.  Eo^eb.  iv,  8.  It  would 
be  tedious  and  disfnitinp;  to  relate  all  that  the  nirceediil^  writers 
UVi  int^l^ined,  all  that  Epiphakiiitf  hai  neeWed,  and  aU  Iftat  Tlil^ 
ndit  hvA  eopM.  M.  de  ficanlobre  (Hist  do  Maaicheisme,  1«  Iz,  c 
8,  9)  has  exposed,  with  great  spirit,  the  disiof eBaoos  arts  of  AafRstia 
aril)  pope  Leo  i. 

^  Whcfl  TeHolliaB  l)ecame  a  montaiiUt,  he  aspersed  the  taorals  of  the 
chiurch  which  lie  bad  so  resolotely  defended.  ^  Sed  majoris  eft  Agape, 
^  qnia  per  banc  adolesceotes  tai  con  sororibos  dotnriaaC,  a|ppcBdiocs 
*'  scilicet  gulas  lasciiria  et  loxnria.**  De  Jejoniis,  c.  17.  Tlw  Sith 
canon  bf  the  council  of  niiberis  provides  against  the  ieandab  which 
too  often  polloted  the  Tigils  of  the  chnrch,  and  disgraced  the  chrialiao 
name  in  the  eyes  of  onbelievers. 
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moderatiou  thtftf  ig  usually  consistent  with  reli-  ^^f* 
j^ous  zeal,  and  that  they  reported,  as  the  impar-^^,.^1^^ 
tial  result  of  their  judicial  inquiry,  that  the 
sectaries,  ivho  had  deserted  the  established 
worship,  appeared  to  them  sincere  in  their" 
professions,  and  blameless  in  their  manners; 
however  they  might  incur,  by  their  absurd 
and  excessive  superstition,  the  censure  of  the 
laws.' 

History,  which  undertakes  to  record  the  trans-  i<««©f  tiw 
actions  of  the  past,  for  the  instruction  of  ifiiture,  theenp*. 
ages,  would  ill  deserve  that  honourable  office,  if  ^Jf^, 
she  condescended  to  plead  the  cause  of  tyrants,  «'"'»<««»• 
or  to  justify  the  maxims  of  persecution.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged^  that  the  conduct  of 
the  emperors  who  appeared  the  least  favourable 
to  the  primitive  church  is  by  no  means  so  cri- 
mmal  as  that  of  modern  sovereigns,  who  have 
employed  the  arm  of  violence  and  terror  against 
the  religious  opinions  of  any  part  of  their  sub- 
jects.  From  their  reflections,  or  even  from  their 
oitm  feelings,  a  Charles  v,  or  a  Louis  xiv, 
might  have  acquired  a  just  knowledge  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  of  the  obligation  of  faith, 
and  of  the  innocence  of  error.     But  the  princes 
and  magistrates  of  ancient  Rome  were  strangers 
to  those  principles  which  inspired  and  authorised 
the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  the  christians  in  the 
cause  of  truth;  nor  could  they  themselves  dis- 
cover in  their,  own  breasts  any  motive  which 
would  have  prompted  them  to  refuse  a  l^^al, 

*  Tertnllian  (Ap6l«g.  c.  2)  txpaliates  on  the  hAr  aod  bonooraUt 
tfttUBonj  of  Pliny,  with  mnch  reason,  and  some  declamatioii* 
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CH  A  P.  and  as  it  were  a  natural,  submission  to  the  sacr«?d 
-.,..*,.^., institutions  of  their  country.     The  same  reason 
which  contributes  to  alleviate  the  guilt,  must 
have  tended  to  abate  the  rigour,  of  their  perse- 
cutions.    As  they  were  actuated,  not  hy  the 
forious  zeal  of  bigots,  but  by  the  temperate  po- 
licy of  l^slators,  contempt  must  often  have 
relaxed,  and  humanity  must  frequently  have 
suspended  the  execution  of  those  laws,  which 
they  enacted  against  the  humble  and  obscure 
followers  of  Christ     From  the  general  view  of 
their  character  and  motives  we  might  naturally 
conclude :    i.  That  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  they  considered  the  new  sectaries  as  an 
object  deserving  of  the  attention  of  government. 
II.  That  in  the  conviction  of  any  of  their  sub- 
jects who  were  accused  of  so  very  singular  a 
crime,  they  proceeded   with  caution  and  re- 
luctance.    Ill*  That  they  were  moderate  in  the 
use  of  punishments;  and,  i  v.  That  the  afflicted 
church  enjoyed  'many  intervals  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.     Notwithstanding  the  careless  in- 
difference which  the  most  copious  and  the  most 
minute  of  the  pagan  writers  have  shewn  to  (he 
affairs  of  the  christians,*  it  may  stiU  be  in  our 
power  to  confirm  each  of  these  probable  sup- 
positions, by  the  evidence  of  authentic  facts. 

I.  By  the  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  a 
mysterious  veil  was  cast  over  the  infancy  of  th^* 

*  In  the  various  compilation  of  the  Aiigastan  History  (a  part  of  which 
was  composed  oncler  the  reign  of  Constantine),  there  are  not  alx  IkiM 
which  relate  to  the  chriitiaas ;  nor  has  the  diiigeDce  of  Xiphilin  disco- 
vered their  name  in  the  lar  •  histonr  of  Dion  Cauins. 
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rhurcfa,  which,  till  the  faith  of  the  christkuis  chap. 

•  XVI- 

was  matured,  and  their  numbers  were  multiplied, , 


served  to  protect  tliem  not  only  from  the  malice,  Theyneg. 
but  even  from  the  knowledge,  of  the  pagan  e^tlw 
world.  The  slow  and  gradual  abolition  of  th^  Tn^^ 
mosaic  ceremonies  afforded  a  safe  and  innocent 
disguise  to  the  more  early  proselytes  of  the 
gospel  As  they  were  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  race  of  Abraham,  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  peculiar  mark  of  circumcision,  offered  up 
their  devotions  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  till 
its  final  destruction,  and  received  both  the  law 
and  the  prophets  as  the  genuine  inspirations  of 
the  Deity.  The  gentile  converts,  who  by  a  spi- 
ritual adoption  had  been  associated  to  the  hope 
of  Israel,  were  likewise  confounded  under  the 
garb  and  appearance  of  the  Jews,^  and  as  the 
polytheists  paid  less  regard  to  articles  of  faith 
than  to  the  external  worship,  the  new  sect,  which 
carefully  concealed,  or  faintly  announced,  its 
future  greatness  and  ambition,  was  permitted, to 
shelter  itself  under  the  general  toleration  which 
was  granted  tc  an  ancient  and  celebrated  people 
in  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  not  long,  per- 
haps, before  the  Jews  themsielvep,  animated  with 
a  fiercer  zeal  and  a  more  jealous  faith,  perceived 
the  gradual  separation  of  ther  nazarene  bre- 
thren from  the  doctrine  of  the  synagc^e ;  and 
they  would  gladly  have  extinguished  the  dan- 
gerous heresy  in  the  blood  of  its  adherents.  But  . 
the  decrees  of  heaven  had  already  disarmed  their 

^  An  obflcnre  passage  of  Suetonius  (in  Claud,  c.  SS5)  may  seem  to 
offer  a  proof  how  strangely  the  Jews  and  christiaus  of  Rom«  were  con- 
bunded  with  each  other. 
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cjAi*.  tnaKce;  and  though  they  might  sometimes  excn^ 
\ ,  die  licentious  privilege  of  sedition,  they  no  longer 
possessed  the  administration  of  criminal  justice; 
nor  did  they  find  it  easy  to  infuse  into  the  cafm 
breast  of  a  ftoman  magistrate  the  fancour  of 
their  owd  2eal  and  prejudice.  Th6  provincial 
gotemon^  declared  themselves  ready  to  listen  to 
any  aecusatioli  that  tuight  affect  the  public 
safety*  but  as  soon  ks  they  were  infcrrmed  that 
it  was  a  question  tixfi  of  facts  but.  of  words,  a 
dispute  relating  only  to  the  interpi^tation  of  the 
Jewish  laws  and  prophesies,  they  deemed  it 
unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Rome  seriously  to 
discuss  the  obscure  differences  which  might 
arise  among  a  barbarous  and  superstitious 
people.  The  innocence  of  the  first  christians 
was  protected  by  ignorance  and  contempt;  and 
th^  tribunal  of  the  pagan  magistrate  often  prov^ 
their  most  assured  refuge  against  the  fury  of 
the  synagogue/  If  indeed  we  were  disposed 
to  adopt  the  traditions  of  a  too  credulpus  anti- 
liuity,  we  might  relate  thedistant  peregrinations, 
the  wonderful  achievements,  and  the  various 
deaths,  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  but  a  mote  ac- 
curate inquiry  will  induce  us  to  doubt,  whether 
any  of  thos^  personn  who  bad  been  witnesses  to 
the  miracieti  of  Christ  were  permitted,  beyond 
the  limits  of  Palestine,  to  seal  with  their  blood 
the  truth  of  thfeir  testimony/    Prom  the  ordi 

'  See  in  the  eigbtecnth  and  twenty.fifth  dwptcfi  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apoitles  the  behavionr  of  Gaiflo,  procoMd  of  Achaia,  and  of  i^eftHi 
procorator  of  Judca. 

^  ^  In  the  time  of  Tertiin»n  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  the  ^lorj  of 
m«ii}icloin  was  confim-d  to  SI.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St  James.     IX 
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hary  term  of  human  life,  it  may  very  naturally  tuAP. 
be  presumed  that  most  of  them  Ivere  Aede^^^^^^^l';^ 
before  the  discontetit  of  the  Jelirs  broke  out  in- 
to that  furious  war,  which  was  terminated  ^tily 
by  the  ruin  of  Jemsaleib.  Dnrilig  a  lotig*  pe- 
riod, ^m  the  death  df  Ghrfeit  to  that  memo- 
rable rebellion.  We  caHtiot  discover  Any  ttW^en 
of  Koman  intol^r^lic^^  Unless  they  AjU  to  be 
f6und  in  the  suddM,  tUti  tMul^iiMt,  bttt  the 
cruel,  perseculidli  \vhich  i4ras  eJi^ei*dsed  by  ISeto 
against  the  chrififtiauft  Of  the  d^pitftl,  thirty--fite 
years  after  the  foniier,  sttid  Wily  tVro  years  be- 
fore the  latter,  of  those  gffeat  ^ents.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  philosophic  historian,  to  Whotn  we 
ate  principally  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  singular  h'ans&ction,  Would  alone  be  suA- 
cient  to  reddnlniend  it  to  our  most  ittt^tive  Cfm-  The  fire 

sidei'atlOh.  UDdertlra 

Iti  the  tenth  yeaiT  of  the  i»eigil  of  N^ttt,  the  ^^ ;^  ' 
capital  6f  the  ^ftltrif^  wiii  afflicted  by  a  fit'e  Which 
raged  beyond  the  niemoty  6r  Example  bf  fifirrm^r 
ages.'*  The  ttioAuittetlts  of  Gl-ecian  art  tod  of 
Rolnati  Virtue,  the  trojihles  of  the  l^Ullic  tod 
Gallic  W&rs,  the  Most  fa6ly  t^itnples,  tod  the 
most  splendid  ^djiC6l^,  M^t6  iutoWed  in  one 
(ionmioll  defetfUiitidtt.  Of  the  fourteen  regions 
or  quarters  !tito1*hlch  ItoM^t^dS  divided-,  four 
only  subsisted  entire^  thl-efe  Were  levelled  with 
the  ground,  tod  the  remaining  i^evto,  which  had 

was  gndnally  bestowed  on  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  by  the  more  recent 
OreekSy  who  prndently  selected  for  the  theatre  of  their  preachinfr  and 
tafierings  some  remote  country  beyoud  th^  tiinits  of  the  Itdman  em- 
<  pire.  See  Mosheim,  p.  81,  an i  Tillemont,  Memoik-ek  Ecfc'letl^sttques, 
torn,  i,  part  iii 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  xv,  S8-44.    Snetoa.  in  Neroo.  c.  S8.    Dion  Cassin 
I.  biii,  p.  1014.    Orosius,  vii^  T. 
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CHAP,  experienced  the  fury  of  the  flames,  flisplayed  a 
^...-p-rl** melancholy  prospect  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
The  vigilance  of  government  appears  not  to  have 
n^lected  any  of  the  precautions  which  might 
alleviate  the  sense  of  so  tlreadful  a  calamity. 
The  imperial  gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the 
distressed  multitude,  temporary  buildings  were 
erected  for  their  acconunodation,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  com  and  provisions  was  distributed  at 
a  very  moderate  price/     The  most  generous 
policy  seemed  to  have  dictated  the  edicts  which 
r^ulated  the  disposition  of  the  streets  and  the 
construction  of  private  houses ;  and  as  it  usually 
happens,  in  an  age  of  prosperity, the  conflagration 
of  Rome,    in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  pro- 
duced a  new  city,  more  regular  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  former.    But  all  the  prudence  and 
humanity  affected  by  Nero  on  this  occasion  were 
insufficient  to  preserve  him  from  the  popular 
suspicion.     Every  crime  might  be  imputed  to 
the  assassin  of  his  wife  and  mother;  nor  could 
the  prince,  who  prostituted  his  person  and  dig- 
nity on  the  theatre,  be  deemed  incapable  of  the 
most  extravagant  folly.    The  voice  of  rumour 
accused  the  emperor  as  the  incendiary  of  his  own 
•  capital ;  and  as  the  most  incredible  stories  are 
the  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  an  enraged 
people,  it  was  gravely  reported,  and  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  Nero,  enjoying  the  calamity  which 
he  had  occasioned,  amused  himself  with  singing 

'  The  price  of  wheat  (probably  of  the  mo4i»s)  was  reduced  as  low  as 
Umi  mtmmi  -,  which  wonld  be  eqaiTalent  to  about  fi^^en  shilliogi  tht 
Eogiish  qoarter. 
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to  his  lyre  the  destruction  of  ancient  Troy.«  chap. 

To  divert  a  suspicion  which  the  power  of  des 1.. 

potism  was  unable  to  suppress,  the  emperor  re- 
solved to  substitute  in  his  own  place  some  ficti- 
tious criminals.     "  With  this  view  (contii^ues  crneipu. 
"  Tacitus)  he  inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tor-  onhe*" 
"  tures  on  those  men,  who,  under  the  vulgar  w'the!^' 
**  appellation  of  christians,  were  already  brand-  oflhe""** 
**  ed  with  deserved  infamy.   They  derived  their  «*y- 
"  name  and  origin  from  Christ,  who,  in  the 
"  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  suffered  death,  by  the 
"  sentence,  of  the  procurator.  Pontius  Pilate.^ 
**  For  awhile  this  dire  superstition  was  checked ; 
''  but  it  again  burst  forth,  and  not  only  spread 
'*  itself  over  Judea,  the  first  seat  of  this  mis- 
**  chievous  sect,  but  was  even  introduced  into 
^*  Rome,  the  common  asylum  which  receives 
"  and  protects  whatever  is  impure,  whatever 
"  is  atrocious.    The  confessions  of  those  who 
**  were  seized  discovered  a  great  multitude  of 
"  their  accomplices,  and  they  were  all  convicted, 
**  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to 

*  We  may  observe,  that  tbe  rnmoar  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  witb  a 
very  becomiag  distrust  and  hesitation,  whilst  it  i»  greedily  transcribed 
by  Suetonius,  and  solemnly  confirmed  by  Dion. 

^  This  testimony  is  alone  sufficient  to  expose  the  anachronism  of 
the  Jews,  who  place  the  birth  of  Christ  near  a  century  sooner. 
(Basnage,  Histoire  des  Joifs,  1.  ▼,  c.  14,  15).  We  may  learn  from 
Josephas  (Antiqnitat.  zviii,  S;,  that  the  procuratorship  of  Pihite 
corresponded  with  the  last  ten  years  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  97-S7.  As.to 
tlie  particular  time  of  the  death  of  Christ,  a  very  early  tradition  fixed 
it  to  the  35th  of  March,  a.  d.  29,  under  the  consulship  of  the  two 
Gemini  (Tertullian  ad?.  Jodseos,  c.  8.  This  date,  which  is  adopted 
by  Pagi,  cardinal  Norris,  and  Le  Clerc,  seems  at  least  as  probable  as 
the  fulgar  era,  which  is  placed  ^I  know  not  from  what  coigcctarcs)fi»iir 
years  Uter. 
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CHAP.  ^  the  city,  as  for  their  hatired  of  baman  kind. 
/'  They  died  in  fconnentB,  and  their  tormeuta 
'*•  were  embittered  by  insult  and  derision.  Some 
**  were  nailed  on  crosfies;  others  sewn  up  in  the 
'*  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  fury 
''  of  dags:  oitkers  again,  smeared  over  with 
''  combustible  mat^als,  ware  used  as  torches 
''  to  illuminate  the  darknass  of  the  night    The 
''  gardens  of  Nero  wara  dastined  £6r  the  melan- 
'^  choiy  ^peetade,  which  waa  acoompanied  with 
''  a  horse  race,  and  honouned  with  the  pnesence 
^'  of  the  empevor,  who  nungled  with  the  popu- 
''  laee  in  the  dvess  and  attitude  of  acbariotear. 
*^  The  gfiilt  of  the 'christians  deservad  indeed 
'^  the  moet  exemplary pufiishniant;  butthepub- 
**  lie  abhorrence  was  changed  into  commisse- 
^^  ration,  from  the  opinion  that  those  t^ibappy 
'^  wretches  wer^  saerifieed,  not  so  mucli  to  the 
"^  public  welfare,  as  to  the  cruelty  ol  a  jealaus 
**  tyrant.''^    Those  who  sunrey  with  a  carious 
eye  the  revolutions  of  mankkid  may  observe, 
that  the  gardens  and  circus  of  Nero  on  the  Va- 
tican, which  were  polluted  with  the  blood  of 

*  Odio  humani  generit  conrieH,  These  words  may  either  t/^^Wf  dw 
hatred  of  mankind  towards  the  cbristiansy  or  the  hatred  of  the  chrif 
tians  towards  mankind.  I  have  preferred  the  latter  sense,  as  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  stHe  of  Tacitas,  and  to  the  popidar  error,  of  which  a 
precept  of  the  gospel  (see  Lake  xiv,  26)  had  Veen,'  perhaps,  die  inno- 
cent occasion.  My  interpretation  Is  jostified  by  the  i^utliority  of  ^p* 
sius ;  of  tlie  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  KngNsh,  translators  of  Taci- 
tns ;  of  Mosheira  (p.  102),  of  Le  Clerc  (HIstoria  Ecdesiast.  p.  427),  of 
Dr.  Lardner  (Testimonies,  yol.  i,  p.  345),  and  of  the  bishop  of  GJonces- 
ter,  (Divine  Legation,  vol.  iii,  p.  98)  Bnt  as  the  word  eoimeii  does 
not  unite  very  happily  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  Jaascs  Qronovins 
has  preferred  tlie  reading  of  em^itncH,  which  is  anthorised  ^  the  wda- 
able  MS.  of  Florence. 

^  Tacit.  Aiinal.  xv,  44. 
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the  firtt  cbristiaQs,  bavebeen  rendered  still  more  chap. 
famous,  by  the  triumph  and  by  the  ^use  of  thf  ^^^^^^ 
persecuted  religion.  On  the  same  spot^^  a  tem- 
pie,  which  fax  surpasses  the  ancient  glories  of 
the  capitol,  has  since  been  erected  by  the  chris- 
tian pontiffs ;  who,  deriving  their  claim  of  uni* 
Tersal  dominion  from  an  humble  fisherman  of 
Galilee,  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars,  gjven  ji^ws  to  the  barbariajQ  conquerors 
of  Rome,  and  extended  their  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  ooast  of  the  Baitic  to  tke  shores  of 
the  Pacific  ocean* 

Bi^t  it  would  be  unproper  to  dismiss  this  ac- 
count of  Nero's  persecution,  till  we  have  made 
some  observations,  that  may  s^ve  to  remove  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  perplexed,  and  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  church. 

1.  The  most  sceptical  criticism  is  obliged  to  Rem»rkK 
respect  the  truth  of  this  extraordinary  fact,  and  uV  o*^**" 
the  integrity  of  this  celebrated  paasage  of  Ta*  ^'an^i^io 
citus.    The  former  is  confirmed  by  the  diligenl;  ^^^^ 
and  accurate  Suetonius,  who  mentions  the  pu-  the  cbiu. 
nishment  which  Nero  inflicted  on  the  christians,  nSo.  ^ 
a  sect  of  men  who  had  embraced  a  new  and 
criminal   superstition.""     The   latter  may   be  . 
proved  by  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient  ma-  ^ 
nuscripts;  by  the  inimitable  character  of  the' 
style   of  Tacitus;  by  his  reputation,    which 

^  Ntrdiaa  Roma  i^uUc««  p*  4B7.  Pttnatus  de  RobbA  ^ntiqn^,  1.  iii, 
p.  440. 

"*  Sncton.  la  Ner^nc,  c.  M.  Jba  epithet  of  nukfiiti,  wliich  some 
i«g«cion8  compentaton  bamc  trs^oeUted  vmgifiol,  U  considered  by  the 
more  rational  Mosbeim  at  only  synonyvovt  ^o  tbe  4xitiMi$  of  Ta- 
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CHAP,  guarded  his  text  from  the  interpolations  of  pious 
^^^y*;^ fraud;  and  by  the  purport  of  his  narration, 
which  accused  the'  first  christians  of  the  mosC 
atrocious  crimes,  without  insinuating  that  they 
possessed  any  mirac  ulous  or  even  magical  powers 
above  the  rest  of  mankind."  2.  Notwithstand* 
ing  it  is  probable  that  Tacitus  was  bom  some 
years  before  the  fire  of  Rome,"  he  could  derive 
only  from  reading  and  conversation  the  know- 
ledge of  an  event  which  happened  during  his 
infancy.  Before  he  gave  himself  to  the  public, 
he  calmly  waited  till  his  genius  had  attained  its 
full  maturity;  and  he  was  more  than  forty  years 
of  age,  when  a  grateful  regard  for  the  memory 
of  the  virtuous  Agricola  extorted  from  him  the 
most  early  of  those  historical  compositions  which 
will  delight  and  instruct  the  most  distant  pos- 
terity. After  making  a  trial  of  his  strength  in 
the  life  of  Agricola  and  the  description  of  Ger- 
many, he  conceived,  and  at  length  executed,  a 
more  arduous  work ;  the  history  cf  Rome,  in 
thirty  books,  from  the  fall  of  Nero  to  the  ac- 

"  The  passage  ooncerniog  Jesos  Christ,  which  was  inserted  into  tire 
text  of  Joscphtts,  between  the  time  of  Origen  and  that  of  Eosebtns, 
■My  faniish  an  example  of  no  Tolgar  forfery.'  The  accompKshflBent 
of  the  prophecies,  the  Tirtnes,  miracles,  and  resorrection,  of  Jesas» 
are  distinctly  related.  Josephos  acknowledges  that  he  was  tlie  mes- 
siah,  and  hesitates  whether  he  should  call  him  a  man.  If  any  dbabt 
can  still  remain  concerning  this  celebrated  passage,  the  reader  may 
examine  the  pointed  objection  of  Le  Fevre  (Havercamp.  Joseph,  torn, 
li,  p.  2G7-27S),  the  laboured  answers  of  Daabns  (p.  187-832),  and  the 
masterly  reply  (Blblioth^qne  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  tom.  vii,  p.  237* 
288)  of  an  annonymoos  critic,  whom  I  beUcTe  to  have  been  the  lemm* 
cd  Kbh€  de  Longneme. 

*  See  the  li?es  of  Tacitns  by  lipslns  and  the  Abbi  de  la  Bleterie, 
Dictionaire  de  Bayle  i  Particle  roHfe,  and  Fabrichis,  BHrtiotfi.  Laffiw. 
torn;  ii,  p.  SSa,  edit  Eroett. 
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cession  of  Nerva.     The  administration  of  N^rva  chap. 
introduced  an  age  of  justice  and  prosperity, 
which  Tacitus  had  destined  for  the  occupation 
of  his  old  age  ;^  but  when  he  took  a  nearer  view 
of  his  subject,  judging,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a 
more  honourable  or  a  less  invidious  office,  to 
record  the  vices  of  past  tyirants,  than  to  cele- 
brate the  virtues  of  a  reigning  monarch,  he  chose 
rather  to  relate,  under  the  form  of  annals,  the 
actions  of  the  four  immediate  successors  of  Au- 
gustus.   To  collect,  to  dispose,  and  to  adorn, 
a  series  of  fourscore  years,  in  an  immortal  work, 
every  sentence  of  which  is  pr^^ant  with  the 
deepest  observations  and  the  most  lively  images, 
was  an  undertaking  suffioient  to  exercise  the 
genius  of  Tacitus  himself  during  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life.    In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  whilst  the  victorious  monarch  extended 
the  power  of  Rome  beyond  its  ancient  limits, 
the  historian  was  describing,  in  the  second  and 
fourth  books  of  hist  annals,  the  tyranny  of  Ti- 
berius ;**  and  the  emperor  Hadrian  must  have 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  before  Tacitus,  in  the 
r^Tular  prosecution  of  his  work,  could  relate 
the  fire  of  the  capital,  and  the  cruelty  of  Nero 
towards   the  unfortunate  christians.     At  the 
distance  of  sixty  years,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
annalist  to  adopt  the  narratives  of  contempora- 
ries ;  but  it  was  natural  for  the  philosopher  to 
indulge  himself  in  the  description  of  the  origin, 
the  progress,  and  the  character,  of  the  new  sect, 

'  Principatum  Divi  Nerve,  et  imperinm  Trajani,  uberiorem  securio- 
rcaqoe  matcriam  scnectatt  aeposui.    Tacit.  Hist.  i. 
4  Sec  Tacit.  Anoal.  ii,  61,  iv,  4. 
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CHAP,  not  so  much  according  to  the  knowledge  or 
**-r.^J.,  prejudices  of  the  age  of  Nero,  as  according  to 
those  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  3.  Tacitus  very 
frequently  trusts  t;o  the  curiosity  or  reflection 
of  his  readers  to  supply  those  intermediate  cir- 
cumstances and  ideas,  which,  in  his  extreme 
conciseness,  he  has  thought  proper  to  suppress. 
We  may,  therefore,  presume  to  imagine  some 
probable  cause  which  could  direct  the  cmelty 
of  Nero  against  the  christians  of  Rome,  whose 
obscurity,  as  well  as  innocence,  should  have 
shielded  them  iVom  his  indignation,  and  ey^i 
from  his  notice.  The  Jews,  who  were  nume- 
rous in  the  capital,  and  oppressed  in  their  own 
country,  were  a  much  titter  object  for  the  sus- 
picions of  the  emperor  and  of  tibe  people ;  nor 
did  it  seem  unlikely  that  a  vanquished  nation^ 
who  already  discovered  their  abhorrence  of  the 
Roman  yoke,  might  have  recourse  to  the  most 
atrocious  means  of  gratifying  their  implacable 
revenge.  But  the  Jews  possessed  very  power- 
ful advocates  in  the  palace,  and  even  in  the 
heart,  of  the  tyrant ;  his  wife  and  mistress,  the 
beautiful  Poppaea,  and  a  favourite  player  of  the 
race  of  Abraham,  who  had  already  employed 
their  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  obnoxious 
people.'  In  their  room  it  was  necessary  to  offer 
some  other  victims ;  and  it  might  easily  be  sug- 
gested that,  although  the  genuine  followers  of 
Moses  were  innocent  of  the  fire  of  Rome,  there 
had  arisen  among  them  a  new  and  pernicious 

'  The  player^t  name  w«i  Alitnriu.  nirongh  tbe  same  cfaaimcl, 
Joiephns  (de  Vit&  sua,  c.  3)^  about  two  years  before,  bail  obttneit 
tbe  pardon  aod^release  of  some  Jewish  priests  who  were  prisoscrs  at 
Rome. 
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»«ct  4rf  gcMUecns^  which  was  capftble  of  the  ^5^J** 

most  iiorrid  crimes.     Under  the  appellation  of... !,« 

^alUamtSy  two  distinctions  of  men  were  con- 
foundedy  the  most  opposite  to  each  other  in 
their  manners  and  principles;  the  disciples  who 
had  embraced  the  faith  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth/ 
and  the  zealots  who  had  followed  the  standard 
of  Jndas  the  Gaulonite.*  The  former  were  the 
friends,  the  latter  were  the  ^lemies,  of  humauT 
kind ;  and  the  only  resemlilance  between  them 
consisted  in  tht  same  infliexible  constancy, 
which,  in  tbe  defence  of  |;heir  cause,  rendered 
them  insensible  of  death  ajad  tortures,  '^he 
followers  of  Judas,  who  impdled  their  country- 
men  into  rd[>dlion,  were  soon  buried  under  the 
rains  of  Jerusalem;  whilst  those  of  Jesus,  known 
by  the  more  celebrated  name  of  christians,  dif- 
fused themselves  over  the  Roman  empire.  How 
natural  was  it  for  Tacitus,  in  the  time  of  Had- 
rian, to  appropriate  to  the  christians  the  guilt 
and  the  sufferings,  which  he  might,  with  far 
greater  truth  and  justice,  have  attributed  to  a 
sect  whose  odious  memory  was  almost  extin- 
guished !  4,  Whatever  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained of  this  conjecture  (for  it  is  no  more  than 

*  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  (Jewish  aod  Heathen  Testimonies,  toL 
ii,  p.  109, 103)  has  pra?ed  that  the  name  of  galilaeans  was  a  very  asr 
eient,  aud  perliaps,  the  primitive,  appellation  of  the  chriitians. 

'  Joseph.  Antiquitat  xviii,  1,  2.  Tillemont,  Rofaie  des  Juifb  $  p. 
742.  Tlie  SODS  of  Jndas  were  cracificd  in  the  time  of  Claud ias.  Hit 
grandson  Ueasair,  after  Jerusalem  was  taken,  defended  a  strong  for- 
tress with  960  of  his  most  desperate  followers.  1V[1ien  the  liatterhig 
ram  bad  made  a  breach,  they  tnmed  their  swords  against  their  wivei^ 
their  children,  and  at  length  agaiiiit  their  own  breasts.  The^  died  «9 
the  hat  roan. 
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CHAP,  a  conjecture),  it  is  evident  that  the  effeet,  a» 
^^^^^j^^^well  as  the  cause,  of  Nero*s  persecution,  wa» 


confined  to  the  walls  oif  Rome  ;•  that  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  the  galilaeans,  or  christians,  were 
never  made  a  subject  of  punishment,  or  even  of 
inquiry;  and  that,  as  the  idea  of  their  sufferings 
was,  for  a  long  time,  connected  with  the  idea  of 
cruelty  and  ipjustice,the  moderation  of  succeed- 
ing princes  inclined  them  to  spare  a  sect,  op 
pressed  by  a  tyrant,  whose  rage  had  been 
usually  directed  against  virtue  and  innocence. 
OppreMi-  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  flames  of 
Jews  imd  ^^  cousumed  almost  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
byD^  pie  of  Jerusalem  and  the  capitol  of  Rome ;' 
and  it  appears  no  less  singular,  that  the  tribute 
which  devotion  had  destined  to  the  former, 
should  have  been  converted  by  the  power  of  an 
assaulting  victor  to  restore  and  adoni  the  splen- 
dour of  the  latter.^  The  emperors  levied  a 
general  capitation  tax  on  the  Jewish  people; 
and  although  the  sum  assessed  on  the  head  of 

**  Sec  Dodwell.  Paocitat.  Mart  I.  xiii.  The  Spaniih  Imcripdaa  ia 
Grater,  p.  2S8,  No.  9,  is  a  manifest  aod  acknowledfed  Airgery,  €«■• 
trived  by  that  noted  impostor  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  to  flatter  tlie  pnde 
and  prc9adi4;es  of  the  Spaniarda.  See  Ferreras,  Hittoire  d'Eapagne, 
torn,  i,  p.  192. 

'  The  capitol  was  barnt  daring  the  civil  war  between  Vitdlias 
and  Vespasian,  the  19th  of  December,  a.  d.  IM^.  On  the  teath  of 
Anfost,  A.  D.  70,  the  temple  of  Jernsalem  was  destroyed  by  the 
hands   of  the  Jews  themseWes,  rather  than  by  those  of  tkt  M^ 


7  The  new  capitol  was  dedicated  by  Domitian.  Sneton.  Isi  1>mu^ 
tian.  c.  5.  Phitarch,  in  Poplicola,  torn,  i,  p.  aS9,  edit.  Bryas.  The 
gilding  alone  cost  12,000  talents  (above  two  mllltons  and  a  half). 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Martial  (I.  ix,  epigram  3)  that  if  the  emperor  had 
called  in  his  debts^  Jnpiter  himself,  even  thongh  he  had  made  m. 
ral  anecion  of  Olympas,  would  have  been  unable  to  pay  two  i 
ia  the  poand. 
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iiAch  individual  was  inconsiderable,  the  use  for  ^^f' 
Mrhich  it  was  designed,  and  the  severity  with  «.^.^,.^ 
which  it  was  exacted,  were  considered  as  an 
intolerate  grievance."  Since  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  extended  their  unjust  claim  to  many 
persons  who  were  strangers  to  the  blood  or  reli- 
gion of  the  Jews,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
christians,  who  had  so  often  sheltered  themselves 
under  the  shade  of  the  synagogue,  should  now 
escape  this  rapacious  persecution.  Anxious  as 
they  were  to  avoid  the  slightest  infection  of  ido- 
latry, their  conscience  forbade  them  to  contri- 
bute to  the  honour  of  that  daemon  who  had 
assumed  the  character  of  the  capitoline  Jupiter. 
As  a  very  numerous  though  declining  party 
among  the  christians  still  adhered  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  their  efforts  to  dissemble  their  Jewish 
origin  were  detected  by  the  decisive  test  of  cir- 
cumcision ;*  nor  were  the  Roman  magistrates 
at  leisure  to  inquire  into  the  difference  of  their 
religious  tenets.  Among  the  christians  wlio 
were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  empe- 
ror, or,  as  it  seems  more  probable,  before  that 
of  the  procurator  of  Judea,  two  persons  are 
said  to  have  appeared,  distinguished  by  their  ex- 
traction, which  was  more  truly  noble  than  that 
of  the  greatest  monarchs.  These  were  the  grand- 
sons of  St.  Jude  the  apostle,  who  himself  was  the 

"  With  regard  to  the  tribute,  tee  Dion  CaMias,  1.  Uvl,  p.  1068, 
with  Reimaras*!  notes.  Spanheim,  de  Usn  Nomisinatum,  torn,  li,  p. 
671,  and  Basnage,  Histoire  des  JuiA,  I.  ▼ii,  c.  2. 

*  Siietonina  (In  Domitian.  c.  12)  had  seen  an  old  man  of  ninety  pub- 
licly examined  before  the  procnrator*s  tribunal.  This  is  what  Martial 
Mils,  Mentnla  tributis  damnata. 
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CHAP,  brother  of  Jesus  Christ.*  Their  natural  pre- 
..-.^.T^^.tentions  to  the  throne  of  David  might  perhaps 
attract  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  governor;  but  the  meanness  of 
their  garb,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  answa^, 
soon  convinced  him  that  they  were  neither  de- 
sirous nor  capable  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Roman  empire.  They  frankly  confessed  their 
royal  origin,  and  their  near  relation  to  the  mes- 
siah;  but  they  disclaimed  any  temporal  views, 
and  professed  that  his  kingdom,  Hrhfch  they 
devoutly  expected,  was  purely  of  a  spiritual  and 
angelic  nature.  When  they  were  examined  con- 
cerning their  fortune  and  occupation,  they  shew- 
ed their  hands  hardened  with  daily  labour,  and 
declared  that  they  derived  their  whole  subsist- 
ence from  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  hear  the  village 
of  Cocaba,  of  the  extent  of  about  twenty-four 
English  acres,*  and  of  the  value  of  nine  thou- 
sand drachms,  or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling. 


'  ^  This  appdlation  %ras  t  fint  anderitood  ip  tlie  aiOftl  obviocf  i 
nd  it  wM  suppoMd  that  the  brothers  of  Jesas  were  the  lawfol  issoe  of 
Joseph  and  of  Mary.  A  devout  respect  for  the  ▼urginity  of  the  mother 
of  Ood  raggcsted  to  the-gaotticsi,  and  «AerifaHU  to  the  oitbodox 
Greeks,  the  expedient  of  bestowing  a  second  wife  on  Joseph.  The 
Latins  (from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that  hint,  asserted  the 
perpetual  edihacy  of  Josieph,  and  justified  by  many  shailar  exaaiplcs 
the  new  inter^ietation  that  Jade^  as  well  as  Simon  and  James,  who  are 
styled  the  brothers  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  only  his  first  coasins.  See 
TiHcmowi,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  torn,  i,  part  ili,  and  Beansobre,  HisU  Gri- 
tiqne  du  Manichelsme,  1.  ii,  c.  2. 

*"  Thirty-nine  «rXi&p«,  squares  of  an  hundred  feet  each,  which,  if 
itrictly  computed  would  scarcely  amount  to  nine  acres.  But  the  pro- 
bability of  circumstances,  the  practice  of  other  Greek  writers,  and  the 
•athority  of  M.  de  Valois,  inclined  be  to  believe  that  the  irXsS^'s  n^ed 
to  cxpi^  the  Roman  jogerum.  , 
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The  grandsoiifi  of  St.  Jade  were  dismissed  with  chap. 
compasHion  and  contempt/  rJ^J^ 

But  although  the  obscurity  of  the  house  of  jBxccnti. 
David  might  protect  them  from  the  suspicions  2m  uS" 
of  a  tyrant,  the  present  greatness  of  his  own  ^^^wui* 
family  alarmed  the  pusillanimous  temper  of  Do- 
mitian,  which  could  only  be  a{>pe8sed  by  the 
blood  of  those  Romans  whom  he  either  leared, 
or  bated,  or  esteemed.  Of  the  two  sons  of  his 
uncle  Flavins  Sabin«s/  the  elder  was  soon  con- 
victed of  treasonable  intentioDa,  and  the  younger, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Flavins  Clemens,  was  in- 
debted for  his  safety  to  his  want  of  courage  and 
ability/  The  emperor,  for  a  long  time,  distin- 
guished so  harmless  akinsman  by  his  favour  and 
protection,  bestowed  on  him  his  own  niece  Do- 
mitilla,  adopted  the  children  oi  that  maniage 
to  the  hope  of  the  succession,  and  invested  their 
father  with  the  honours  of  the  consulship.  But 
he  had  scarcely  finished  the  term  of  his  annual 
magistracy,  when  on  a  slight  pretence  he  was 
condemned  and  executed;  Domitilla  was  ba- 
nished to  a  desolate  island  on  the  coast  of  Cdte- 
pania;'  and  sentence  either  of  death  or  of  con- 

'  EoiebiiiB,  ill,  20.    Tlie  story  is  taken  from  Heg^ippus. 

«  See  the  death  and  character  of  SaMnns  in  Tacitns  (Hist,  iii,  74, 
75.)  Sabinns  ivas  the  elder  brother,  aad  till  the  accession  of  Vespa- 
sian, bad  been  considered  as  the  principal  support  of  the  Flavian  fa- 
mily. 

'  Flaviam  Clemen tnm  patruelem  sanm  eontenUusimtt  iitartim ex 

tenuisaima  ^spicione  interemit    Sneton.  in  Domitian.  c.  15. 

■  The  isle  of  Pandataria,  accordincf  to  Pion.  Bmttius  Prseseni 
(ipnd  Enseb.  iii,  liB)  banishes  1u>r.  to  tliat  of  Pontin,  \flHch  wax  not  far 
distant  from  the  other.  That  diffcrrnce,  and  a  mistake,  either  of  Eo^' 
sebins,  or  of  hU  transcribers,  have  given  occasion  to  suppose  two  I)o- 
roiiillas,  the  wife  and  the  niece  of  Clemens.  See  Tiilcmont,  Meraoirei 
Ecclmiastiqnes  torn,  ii,  p.  22  L 
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CH4P.  fiflcation  were  pronooneed  against  a  great  nnnii^ 

,^,ber  of  persons  who  were  involved  in  the  same 

accusation.  The  guilt  imputed  to  their  charge 
was  that  of  atheism  and  Jetcish  manners^  a  sin* 
guhir  association  of  ideas,  which  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  applied  except  to  the  chris- 
tianSy  as  they  were  obscurely  and  imperfectly 
viewed  by  the  magistrates  and  by  the  writers  of 
that  period.  On  the  strength  of  so  probable  aa 
interpretation,  and  too  eagerly  admitting  the 
suspicions  of  a  tyrant  as  an  evidence  of  their 
honourable  crime,  the  church  has  placed  both 
Clemens  and  Domitilla  among  its  first  martyrs, 
and  has  branded  the  cruelty  of  Domitian  with 
the  name  of  the  second  persecution.  But  this 
persecution  (if  it  deserves  that  epithet)  was  of 
no  long  duration.  A  few  months  after  the 
death  of  Clemens,  and  the  banishment  of  Domi- 
tilla, Stephen,  a  freedman  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter, who  had  enjoyed  the  favour,  but  who  had 
not  surely  embraced  the  faith,  of  his  mistress, 
assassinated  the  emperor  in  his  palace.^  The 
memory  of  Domitian  was  condemned  by  the 
senate ;  his  acts  were  rescinded ;  his  exiles 
recalled;  and  under  the  general  administra- 
tion of  Nerva,  while  the  innocent  were  restor- 
ed to  their  rank  and  fortunes,  even  the  most 
guilty  either  obtained  pardon  or  escaped  pu- 
nishment.^ 

^  Dion.  L  IiTii,  p.  1112.  If  the  Brnttiitt  Prauens,  from  whom  it  b 
probable  that  be  collected  this  account,  was  the  correspondent  of  Pliif 
fEpiatol.  Tii,  8),  we  may  consider  him  as  a  contemporary  writer. 

1  Saet  in  Domit.  c.  17.    PhUoitratcs'in  Vit  Apollon.  1.  viii. 

>  Dion,  l.'ixvii,  p.  Il|8.    Plin.  Eptstol.  iv,  22. 
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II.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  under  theraign  chap. 
of"  Trajan,  the  younger  Pliny  was  intrusted  by ,,/..!,.,. 
his  friend  and  master  with  the  government  of  iffnonnce 
Bithynia  and  Pontus.    He  soon  found  hknself  ^ncera- 
at  a  loss  to  determine  by.  what  rule  of  justice  or  JSfJtiLifc 
of  law  he  should  direct  his  conduct  in  the  execi:t- 
tion  of  an  office  the  most  repugnant  to  his  huma- 
nity.    Pliny  had  nerer  assisted  at  any  judicial 
proceedings  against  the  christians,  with  whose 
name  alone  he  seems  to  be  acquainted ;  and  he 
was  totally  uninformed  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  their  guilt,  the  method  of  their  conviction, 
and  the  degree  of  their  punishment.     In  this 
perplexity  he  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expe- 
dient, of  submitting  to  the  wisdom  of  Trajan  an 
impartial,  and  in  some  respects  a  favourable, 
account  of  the  new  superstition,  requesting  the 
emperor,  that  he  would  condescend  to  resolve 
his  doubts,  and  to  instruct  his  ignorance.'    The 
life  of  Pliny  had  been  employed  in  the  acquisi- 
tion ofleaming,  and  in  the  business  of  the  world. 
Since  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  pleaded  with 
distinction  in  the  tribunals  of  Rome,'"  filled  a 
place  in  the  senate,  had  been  invested  with  the 
honours  of  the  consulship,  and  had  formed  very 
numerous  connections  with  every  order  of  men,' 
both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces.    From  hi$ 
ignorance,  therefore,  we  may  derive  some  use^ 

'  PUd.  Epittol.  X,  97.  The  learned  Mosbeim  expresses  biiiuelf  (p. 
147, 832)  with  the  highest  approbation  of  Pliny*s  oaoderate  and  candid 
temper.  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Lardner*s  suspicions  (see  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  ii,  p.  46)  I  am  onable  to  diacover  any  bigo- 
try in  his  langoage  or  proceedings. 

"  Pltn.  Epist.  ▼,  8.  He  pleaded  his  first  cause  a.  d.  61,  the  year 
after  the  famous  eruption  of  mount  Vesnviiu ,  in  which  hit  unck  lost 
bis  life. 
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cH  \  P.  fill  iafommtioa.    We  may  aasure  ovraeltes,  that 
. Jl!i,.  when  he  accepted  the  gofermoeai  of  Sitbynia, 
the? e  was  no  general  laws  or  decrees  of  the  se- 
nate ID  force  against  the  christians ;  that  nm- 
tber  Trajan  nor  any  of  his  Tirtnoas  predeces- 
sors, whose  edicts  were  received  into  the  civil 
and  criminal  jurispradence,  bad  pubbcly  de- 
dared^their  intentions  conoeniiiig  the  new  sect ; 
and  that  whatever  proceedings  had  been  carried 
on  againfit  the  christians^  there  ware  none  of 
sufficient  weight  and  authority  to  establish  a 
precedent  for  the  conduct  of  a  Roman  magi- 
strate. 
/rajan         The  ausWcT  of  Trajan,  to  which  the  chris- 
tD«:^on  tiBnB  of  the  succeeding  age  have  frequently  ap- 
Sg'i'rt^c  P®a*^>  discovers  as  much  regard  for  justice  and 
of  pro-     humanity  as  could  be  reconciled  with  his  mis- 
a^imf    taken^  notions  of  religious  policy."    Instead  of 
them.       displaying  the  implacable  zeal  of  an  inquisitor, 
anxious  to  discover  the  most  minute  particles  of 
heresy,  and  exulting  in  the  number  of  his  vic- 
tims, the  emperor  expresses  much  mfore  soKd- 
tude  to  protect  the  security  ef  the  innocent,  than 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  guilty.     He  ac- 
knowledges the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  general 
plan;   but  he  lays  down  two  salutary  rules, 
which  often  aflbrded  relief  ami  support  to  the 
distressed  christians.    Though  be  directs  the 

*  Plin.  Epiftt.  X,  96.  TertuDiMi  (ApoWf .  c.  5)  considers  this  rescript 
■t  a  relaxatioB  of  the  aacient  penal  laws,  '<  Qitas  Trajauns  ex  parte 
*'  frnstretns  est  j*'  and  yet  I'ertnllian,  U  aaother  partof  liis  Apologists, 
exposes  the  inconsistency  of  prohibiting  inqniries,  and  enjoining  po« 
maiimcms. 
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flftagifltrates  to  punish  such  persons  as  are  le-  ^^^j** 
^ally  convicted,  he  prohibits  them,  with  a  very — J.., 
humane  inconsistency,  from  making  any  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  supposed  criminals,  nor  was 
the  magistrate  allowed  to  proceed  on  every  kind 
of  infbrmatic»i.  Anonymous  charges  the  em- 
peror rejects,  as  too  repugnant  to  the  equity  of 
his  govermnent;  and  be  strictly  requires,  for 
the  conviction  of  those  to  whom  the  ^uilt  of 
Christianity  is  imputed,  the  positive  evidence  of 
a  fair  add  opai  acouser*  It  is  likewise  probable, 
that  the  persons  who  assumed  so  invidious  an 
office  were  obliged  io  d^lare  the  grounds  of  • 

their  suspicions^  to  specify  (both  in  respect  to 
time  and  place)  the  secret  assemblies  which  their 
christiato  adversary  bad  frequented,  and  to  dis- 
elose^a  great  number  of  circumstances,  which 
were  concealed  with  the  most  vigilant  jealousy 
from  the  eye  of  the  pro&ne.  If  they  succeeded 
in  their  prosecution,  they  were  exposed  to  the 
resentment  of  a  eonaiderable  and  -active  party, 
to  the  c«isure  of  the  more  liberal  portion  of 
mankind,  and  to  (heignomipy  which,  in  every 
age  and  country,  has  attended  the  character  of 
an  informer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  failed  in 
their  probfs,  they  incurred  Ae  severe  and  per^^ 
haps  capital  peiMtUy,  which,  according  to  a  law 
published  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  inflict- 
ed on  those  who  falsely  attributed  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  the  crime  of  Christianity.  The  violence 
of  pergonal  or  superstitious  animosity  might 
sometimes  prevail  over  the  most  natural  appre- 
hensions of  disgrace  and  danger;  but  it  cannot 
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CHAP,  sorely  be  imagined,  that  accusations  of  so  nn- 
^^2^^^ ^promising  an  appearance  were  either  lightly  or 
frequently  undertaken  by  the  pagan  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire/ 
p«piiiv       The  expedient  which  was  employed  to  elude 
''  the  prudence  of  the  laws  affords  a  sufficient 

proof  how  effectually  tiiey  disappointed  the  mis- 
chicYOUs  designs  of  private  malice  or  superstiti- 
ous zeal.  In  a  large  and  tumultuous  assembly 
the  restrauits  of  fear  and  shame,  80  forcible  on 
the  minds  of  individuals,  are  deprived  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  influence.  The  pious 
christian,  as  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  or  to  es- 
cape the  glory  of  martyrdom,  expected,  either 
with  impatience  or  with  terror,  the  stated  returns 
of  the  public  games  and  festivals.  On  those  oc- 
casions, the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire  were  collected  in  the  circus  of  the  thea- 
tre, where  every  circumstance  of  the  place,  as 
well  as  of  the  ceremony,  contributed  to  kindle 
their  devotion,  and  to  extinguish  their  huma- 
nity. Whilst  the  numerous  spectators,  crown- 
ed with  garlands,  perfumed  with  incense,  purir 
fied  with  the  blood  of  victims,  and  surrounded 
with  the  altars  and  statues  of  their  tutelar  dei- 
ties, resigned  themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasures  which  they  considered  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  religious  worship,  they  recollected, 
that  the  christians  alone  abhorred  the  gods  of 

*  Eosebias  (Hist  Eccleuast  1.  it,  c.  9)  ha«  preserved  the  edict  of 
Hadrian.  He  has  likewise  (c.  IS)  given  as  one  still  more  fiivosrable 
■Oder  the  name  of  Antooinus,  the  antbenticity  of  which  b  not  so  ani- 
▼ersally  allowed.  The  second  apology  of  Jnstin  contains  some  cnrioas 
parltcalars  relative  to  the  accusations  of  christians* 
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mankind,  and  by  their  absence  and  melancholy  chap. 
on  these  solemn  festivals  seemed  to  insult  or  to^^J^^^^L. 
lament  the  public  felicity.    If  the  empire  had 
been  afflicted   by  any  recent .  calamity,   by  a 
plague,  a  famine,  or  an  unsuccessful  war;  if 
the  Tyber  bad,  or  if  the  Nile,  had  not,  risen 
beyond  its  banks ;  if  the  earth  had  shaken,  or 
if  the  temperate  order  of  the  seasons  had  been 
interrupted,  the  superstitious  pagans  were  con- 
vinced, that  the  crimes  and  the  impiety  of  the 
christians,  who  were  spared  by  the  excessive 
lenity  of  the  government,-  had  at  length  pro- 
voked the  divine  justice.     It  was  not  among  a 
licentious  and  exasperated  populace,  that  the 
forms  of  legal  proceedings  could  be  observed  ; 
it  was  not  in  an  amphitheatre,  stained  with  the 
blood  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  that  the 
voice  of  compassion  could  be  heard.    The  im- 
patient clamours  of  the  multitude  denounced 
the  christians  as  the  enemies  of  gods  and  men, 
doomed  them  to  the  severest  tortures,  and  ven- 
turing to  accuse  by  name  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  new  sectaries,  required  with 
irresistible  vehemence  that  they  should  be  in- 
stantly apprehended  and  cast  to  the  lions.^" 
The  provincial  governors  and  magistrates  who 
presided  in  the  public  spectacles  were  usually 
inclined  to  gratify  the  inclinations,  and  to  ap- 
pease the  rage,  of  the  people,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  few  obnoxious  victims.     But  the  wisdom  of 
the  emperors  protected  the  church  from  the 

'  See  I'ertulitan  (Apoloff.  c.  40).    llie  acts  of  tlie  martyrdom  of 
Polycarp  exhibit  a  lively  pictnre  of  thes^  tnmulti,  which  wera  i 
fomented  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews. 
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CHAP,  dancer  of  these  tuviuttuouft  clamoun  and  irre^ 
^,^^,^^;^^gnlar  accoeatioiis,  which  they  justly  ceasured 
as  repugnant  both  to  the  firmness  and  to  the 
equity  of  their  administration.    The  edicts  of 
Hadrian  and  of  Antoninus  Pius  expressly  de- 
clared, that  the  voice  of  the  multitude  should 
never  be  admitted  as  legal  evidence  to  convict 
or  to  punish  those  unfortunate  persons  vrho 
had  embraced  the  enthusiasm  of  the  chris- 
tians. ">  ' 
Ae  chiil^      III.  Punishment  was  not  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  conviction ;  and  thfe  christians,  whose 
guilt  was  the  most  clearly  proved  by  the  testis 
mony  of  witnesses,  or  even  by  their  voluntary 
confession,  still  retained  in  their  own  power  the 
alternative  of  life  or  death.    It  was  not  so  much 
the  past  offence,  as  the  actual  resistance,  wh^ 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  magistrate,    lie 
was  persuaded  that  he  oflered  ikem  an  easy  par- 
don, since  if  they  consented  to  cast'a  few  grains 
of  incense  upon  the  altar,  they  were  dismissed 
from  the  tribunal  jin  safety  and  witii  applause. 
It  was  esteemed  the  duty  of  a  humane  judge  to 
endeavour  to  reclaim,  rather  than  to  punish, 
those  deluded  enthusiasts.    Varying  his  tone 
according  to  the  age,  the  sex,  or  the  situation, 
of  the  prisoners,  he  frequently  condescended  to 
set  before  their  eyes  every  circumstance  which 
could  render  life  more  pleasing,  or  death  more 
terrible ;  and  to  solicit,  nay  to  entreat,  them, 
that  they  would  shew  some  compassion  to  them- 

^  These  regnlationi  are  inserted  in  the  abOTe-mcntioied  edicts 
•f  Hadrian  and  Pins.  See  the  apology  of  Melito  (a|md  Enscb.  L  fa^ 
c.  M). 
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selves,  to  their  fttmilieB,  and  to  their  frieads/  chap. 
If  threats  asd  persaasions  proved  ineffectual,  ,^^^^' 
be  had  often  recourse  to  violence;  the  scoui^ 
and  the  rack  ^ere  called  in  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  argument,  and  every  art  of  cruelty  was 
employed  to  subdue  such  inflexible,  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  tiie  pagans,  such  criminal  obsti- 
nacy.   The  ancient  apologists  of  Christianity 
have  censured,  with  equal  truth  and  severity, 
the  irregular  conduct  of  their  persecutors,  who, 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  judicial  proceed- 
ing, admitted  the  use  of  torture,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain, not  a  confei^ion,  but  a  denial,  of  the  crime' 
which  was  the  object  of  their  inquiry.*     The  '' 
monks  of  the  succeeding  ages,  who,  in  their 
peaceful  solitudes,  entertained  themselves  with 
diverstfying  the  deaths  and  sufferings  of  the 
primitive  martyrs,  have  frequently  invented  tor- 
ments of  a  much  more  refined  and  ingenious  na- 
ture.   In  particular,  it  has  pleased  th^n  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  magistrates, 
disdaining  every  consideration  of  moral  virtue  or 
public  decency,  endeavoured  to  seduce  those 
whom  they  were  unable  to  vanquish,  and  that 
by  their  orders  the  most  brutal  violence  vnas 
offered  te  those  whom  they  found  it  impossible 
toseduce.  It  is  related,  that  pious  females,  who 
were  prepared  to  despise  death,  were  some- 
times condemned  .to  a  mme  severe  trial,  and 

'  Sec  tbe  rescript  «f  Tnu«B,  uid  the  eondvct  of  Plioy.  The  mofit 
aQtbentic  acts  of  the  martyn  ahoand  in  tfa^tc  exbortatioai* 

'  In  partkalar,  see  Tertullian  (Apokig.  c.  2,  S)  aiNl  Laciantio*  (In- 
ititQt.BiviB  V,  9>  Their  reasonings  are  almost  thasaae;  bntweaay 
diseovcr,  that  one  of  these  apologists  has  been  a  faiwyer,  and  ttie  otiier 
a  rhetorician. 
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CHAP,  called  upon  to  determine  whether  thejr  set  a 
, 1,^  higher  value  on  their  religion  or  on  their  chas- 
tity.   The  youths  to  whose  licentious  embraces 
they  were  abandoned,  received  a  solemn  exhor- 
tation from  the  judge,  to  exert  their  most  stre- 
nuous eflforts  to  maintain  the  honour  of  Venus 
against  the  impious  vii^n  who  refused  to  bam 
incense  on  her  altars.    Their  violence,  however, 
was  commonly  disappointed,  and  the  season- 
able interposition  of  some  miraculous  power 
preserved  the  chaste  spouses  of  Christ  from  the 
dishonour  even  of  an  involuntary  defeat     We 
should  not  indeed  neglect  to  remark,  that  the 
more  ancient  as  well  as  authentic  memorials  of 
the  church  are  seldom  polluted  with  these  ex- 
travagant and  indecent  fictions.^ 
Hnmanity     The  total  disregard  of  truth  and  probability 
Lu'ma^  in  the  representations  of  these  primitive  martyr- 
Kiftratct.  doing  ^as  occasioned  by  a  very  natural  mistake. 
The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
centuries  ascribed  to  the  magistrates  of  Rome 
the  same  degree  of  implacable  and  unrelenting 
zeal  which  filled  their  own  breasts  against  the 
heretics  or  the  idolaters  of  their  own  times.    It 
is  not  improbable  that  some  of  those  persons  who 
were  raised  to  the  dignities  of  the  empire  might 
have  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and 
that  the  cruel  disposition  of  others  might  occar 
sionally  be  stimulated  by  motives  of  avarice  or 

*  See  two  inftaiiect  of  this  kind  of  tortare  in  tlM  Acta  Sfacera 
M artyntm,  pnbliahed  by  Ruinart,  p.  100, 109.  Jerome,  in  hii  Legend 
of  Paal  the  Hermit,  teUf  a  itrango  story  of  a  yooag  ama,  who  was 
chained  naked  on  a  bed  of  Sowers,  and  assanlted  by  a  bcaatilU  and 
wanton  eoortcsaa.  He  qnoUed  the  risiii(  temptaCkM  by  bitiag  off  h» 
tonfoe 
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of  personal  resentment."  But  it  i)9  certain,  and  ^^y^* 
we  may  appeal  to  the  gi^ateful  confessions  of  the .. 
first  christians,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those 
magistrates  vrho  exercised  in  the  provinces  the 
authority  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  senate,  and 
to  whose  hands  alone  the  jurisdiction  of  life 
and  death  was  intrusted,  behaved  like  men  of 
polished  manners  and  liberal  education,  who 
respected  the  rules  of  justice,  and  who  were 
conversant  with  the  precepts  of  philosophy. 
They  frequently  declined  the  odious  task  of 
persecution,  dismissed  the  charges  with  con- 
tempt, or  suggested  to  the  accused  christian 
some  legal  evasion,  by  which  he  might  elude 
the  severity  of  the  laws.*  Whenever  they  were 
invested  with  a  discretionary  power,^  they  used 
it  much  less  for  the  oppression  than  for  the  re- 
lief and  benefit  of  the  afiSicted  church.  Tliey 
were  far  from  condemning  all  the  christians 
who  were  accused  before  their  tribunal,  and 
very  far  from  punishing  with  death  all  those 
who  were  convicted  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
the  new  superstition.  Contenting  themselves, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  milder  chastisements 
of  imprisonment,  exile,  or  slavery  in  the  mines," 

"  The  convprsioD  of  hU  wife  provoked  Clandias  Hemiinia  us,  go* 
▼ernor  of  Cappadocia,  to  treat  the  cbiittians  with  nncommon  seyerity. 
TertuIIian  ad  Scapalam.  c.  8. 

'  TertuUiao,  in  his  epistle  to  the  governor  of  Africa,  mentions  seve- 
ral remarkable  instances  of  lenity  and  forbearance,  which  had  happen- 
ed within  his  knowledge. 

'  Neqoe  enim  in  nni  venom  aliqnid  qno  I  quasi  certam  formam  ha  brat 
donstitni  potest :  an  expression  of  Trajan,  wliich  gave  a  very  great  la- 
titude to  the  governors  of  provinces. 

*  In  Metalla  daunamnr,  in  insolas  rele gemur.    TertuIIian,  Apolosr. 

c.  12. 
VOL^  II.  E  e 
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CHAP,  they  left  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  justice 
'  ^^^^^y*'  some  reason  to  hope  that  a  prosperous  event, 
the  accession,  the  marriage,  or  the  triumph,  of 
an  emperor,  might  speedily  restore  them,  by  a 
dmbie'  S^^^^  pardon,  to  their  former  state.  The  mar- 
oamberof  tyxs,  devoted  to  immediate  execution  by  the 
^"*  Roman  magistrates,  appear  to  have  been  se- 
lected from  the  most  opposite  extremes.  They 
were  either  bishops  and  presbyters,  the  persons 
the^most  distinguished  among  the  christians  by 
their  rank  and  influence,  and  Avhose  example 
might  strike  terror  into  the  whole  sect  ;•  or  else 
they  were  the  meanest  and  most  abject  among 
them,  particularly  those  of  the  servile  condi- 
tion whose  lives  were  esteemed  of  little  value, 
and  whose  sufferings  were  viewed  by  the  an- 
cients with  too  careless  an  indifference.*  The 
learned  Origen,  who,  from  his  experience  as 
well  as  reading,  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  christians,  dieclares,  in  the 
most  express  terms,  that  the  number  of  martyrs 

c  12.  Tbe  mines  t)f  Nttatddia  coiittined  dIbc  bUhopt,  with  a 
proportiimftble  anber  of  their  fsihrgy.  wad  people^  to  whem  CypriaB 
addressed  a  pious  epistle  of  praise  aad  comfort  S«e  Cyprian.  EpiitoL 
76,77.  •  .  ' 

*  Tbongh  we  cannot  receive  witti  entire  confidence,  eitiier  Hie 
cpisUes  or  the  acU  of  Ignatius  (they  may  be  fonnd  in  the  second  to- 
lome  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers),  yet  we. may  quote  that  bishop  of  Aa- 
tioch  as  one  of  these  esemplary  martyrs.  He  was  sent  in  ciiauis  to 
Rome  as  a  public  spectacle ;  and  when  be  arrived  at  Froas,  he  lecelT- 
cd  the  pleasing  inteiligencc,  that  the  persecution  of  Antioch  was  already 
at  an  end. 

^  Among  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  (Euseb.  1.  t,  c.  I)  the  slave  Blan- 
dina  wa?  distinguished  by  more  exquisite  tortures.    Of  the  Bre  i 
tyrs  so  mii^h  celebrated  in  the  acts  of  Felicitasand  PerpetBa,two  i 
of  a  servile,  and  two  others  of  a  very  mean,  condition. 
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was  very  inconsiderable.^    His  authority  would  cha  p. 
alone  be  sufficient  to  annihilate  that  formidable  ^^^^J;^^ 
army  of  martyrs,  whose  relics,  drawn  for  the  - 
most  part  from  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  have 
replenished  so  many  churches,**  and  whose  mar- 
vellous achievements  have  been  the  subject  of 
so  many  volumes  of  holy  romance/    But  the 
general  assertion  of  Origen  may  be  explained 
and  confirmed  by  the  particular  testimony  of 
his  friend  Dionysius,  who,  in  the  immense  city 
of  Alexandria,  and  under  the  rigorous  persecu* 
tfon  of  Decius,  reckons  only  ten  men  and  seven 

«  ^  Origen.  adfen.  Cciiva,  L  Ui,  p.  UO.    ^  words  des«f f e  to  \m 

^  If  we  recollect  that  all  the  plebeians  of  Rome  were  not  ebtiiAiaBs, 
and*  that  all  the  christians  svew  not  saints  aqd  marty^  we  p^ay  ' 
judge  W&01  how  mnch  safetj  religious  honours  can_  be  ascribed  to 
bones  or  nms^  indiscriminately  taken  from  the  public  barlal  place. 
After  ten  centuries  of  a  very  free  and  open  trade,  some  softpicions 
have  arisen  among  the  more  learned  catholics.  They  now.  require, 
as  a  proof  of  sanctity  and  martyrdom,  the  letters  b.  m.  a  phial  full  of 
rea  liqdbr,  supposed  to  be  blood,  or  the  figure  of  a  palm  tree.  Bnt  . 
the  two  former  signs  are  of  Kittle  weight,  and  with  regard  to  the  last, 
it  is  observed  by  the  critics,  1.  That  the  figure,  as  It  is  called,  of  a 
palm,  is  perhaps  a  cypress,  and  perhaps  only  a  stop,  the  floncish  of  a 
comma,  used  in  the  nonomental  inscriptions.  2.  lliat  the  palm 
waa  tlie  symbol  of  victory  among  the  pagans.  3.  'Hiat  among  the 
rhristiaos  it  served  as  the  emblem,  not  only  of  martyrdom,  bot  In 
general  of  a  joyful  resurrection.  See  the  epistle  of  P.  Mabillon  on  tfie 
^worship  of  unknown  saints,  and  Muratori  supra  le  Anticbit&  Italiane, 
Disnrrtat.  Iviii. 

*  As  a  specimen  of  these  legends,  we  may -be  satisfied  with  10^900 
christiian  soldiers  cnicified  in  one  day,  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian, 
on  mount  Ararat.  See  Baronins  ad  Martyrologfnm  Romannm.  Tille- 
mont,  Mem.  EccleAiast.  tom.  ii,-part  il,  p.  43S,  and  Geddes^s  Miscel- 
lanies, vol.  ii,  p.  203.  The  abbreviation  of  Mil.  whicl^  may  signify  ei- 
ther soldiers  or  thonsands,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  some  eBtraoii#- 
nary  mistakes. 
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cff  Ap.  women  iwrho  suffered  for  the  profession  of  the 
^,,,,1.* christian  name/ 

Example  During  the  same  period  of  persecution,  the 
ao,bu^hop  zealous,  the  eloquent,  the  ambitious,  Cypriau 
%^^  governed  the  church,  notonly  of  Carthage,  but 
evenofAfrica.  He  possessed  every  quality  which 
could  engage  the  reverence  of  the  faithful,  or  pro- 
voke the  suspicions  and  resentment  of  the  pagan 
magistrates.  His  character,  as  well  as  his  station^ 
seemed  to  mark  out  that  holy  prelate  as  the  most 
distinguished  object  of  envy  and  of  danger.* 
The  experience,  however,  of  the  life  of  Cyprian 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  our^  fancy  has  ex- 
aggerated the  perilous  situation  of  a  chrutian 
bishop,  and  that  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed  were  less  imminent  than  those  which 
temporal  ambition  is  always  prepared  to  en- 
counter in  the  pursuit  of  honours.  Four  Roman 
emperors,  with  their  families,  their  favourites, 
and  their  adherents,  perished  by  the  sword  in 
the  space  often  years,  during  which  the  bishop 
of  Carthage  guided  by  his  authority  and  elo- 
quence the  counsels  of  the  African  church.  It 
was  only  in  the  third  year  of  his  administration, 
that  he  had  reason,  during  a  few  months,  to 
apprehend  the  severe  edicts  of  Decius,  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  magistrate,  and  the  clamours  of  the 
multitude,  who  loudly  demanded,  that  Cyprian^ 

'  Dionyiiasap.  Enseb.  L  vi,  c.  41.    One  of  the  seventeeo  was  like* 
wife  accused  of  robbery. 

■  The  letters  of  Cyprian  exhibit  a  very  curious  and  origioal  pic- 
tere,  both  of  the  man  and  the  tines.  See  likewise  the  two  lives  of 
Cyprian,  composed  with  equal  accuracy,  though  with  very  diflferent 
▼lews ;  the  one  by  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Univenelle,  torn,  xii,  p. 
M6-S76>,  the  other  by  Tillcniout  Meoioires  Ecclesiastifaes,  t 
part  i,  p.  76-450. 
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the  leader  of  the  christians,  should  be  thrown  to  chap. 
the  lions.  Prudence  suggested  the  necessity  of^^^J^^ 
a  temporary  retreat,  and  the  voice  of  prudence  Hif  dan* 
was  obeyed.  He  withdrew  himself  into  an  ob-  SSht  ^ 
scare  solitude,  from  whence  he  could  maintain 
a  constant  correspondence  with  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Carthage ;  and  concealing  himself  till 
the  tempest  was  past,  he  preserved  his  life, 
without  relinquishing  either  his  power  or  his 
reputation.  His  extreme  caution  did  not,  how- 
ever, escape  the  censure  of  the  more  rigid  chris- 
tians who  lamented,  or  the  reproaches  of  his 
personal  enemies  who  insulted,  a  conduct  which 
they  considered  as  a  pusillanimous  and  crimi- 
nal desertion  of  the  most  sacred  duty.**  The 
propriety  of  reserving  himself  for  the  future  exi- 
gences of  the  church,  the  example  of  several 
holy  bishops,'  and  the  divine  admonitions  which, 
as  he  declares  himself,  he  frequently  received 
in  visions  and  ecstasies,  were  the  reasons  al- 
lege J  in  his  justification.^  But  his  best  apolo- 
gy may  be  found  in  the  cheerful  resolution,  with 
which,  about  eight  years  afterwards,  he  suffer- 
ed  death  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The  authen- 
tic history  of  his  martyrdom  has  been  recorded 
with  unusual  candour  and  impartiality.  A  short 
abstract,  therefore,  of  its  most  important  cir- 

^  See  the  polite,  but  severe,  epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  the 
bishop  of  Carthage  (Cypijan,  epist.  8,  9).    Pontius  laboon,  with  the 
greatest  isare  and  diligence,  to  justify  his  master  against  the  general    - 
ccnsnre. 

^  In  particular  those  of  Dionysios  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  Tha«* 
maturgns  of  Nero  Caesarea.  See  Enseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  J.  vi»  c  40^ 
and  MemoireS  de  Tillemont,  torn,  iv,  part  ii,  p.  6B5. 

^  See  Cyprian,  epist.  16,  aud  Wis  life  by  Pontius. 
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CHMK  cttn^t&BCea,  will  convey  the  clearest  infonna* 
..^^...^on  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  forms,  of  the  Ro^ 

nan  persecutions.^ 
A.  D.  Mff  Whea  Valeriaa  was  consul  for  the  third,  and 
Gallienus  for  the  fourth,  time,  Patemus,  pro- 
consul of  Africa,  summoned  Cyprian  to  appear 
in  his  pritate  council-chamber.  He  there  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  imperial  mandate  which 
he  had  just  received,*"  that  those  who  had  aban- 
doned the  Roman  religion  should  immediately 
.  return  to  the  practice  of  the  ceremonias  of  their 
ancestors.  Cyprian  replied,  without  hesitation, 
that  he  was  a  christian  and  a  bishop,  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  and  only  Deity,  to  whom 
h6  offered  up  his  daily  supplications  for  the  safe- 
ty and  prosperity  of  the  two  emperors,  his  lawful 
sovereigns.  With  modest  confidence  be  pleaded 
the  privilege  of  a  citizen,  in  refusing  to  give  any 
answer  to  some  invidious,  and  indeed  illegal, 
questions  which  the  proconsul  had  proposed.  A 
sentence  of  banishment  was  pronounced  as  the 
penalty  of  Cyprian's  disobedience;  and  he  was 
conducted  Mrithoutdelay  to  Curubis,  a  free  and 
maritime  city  of  Zeugitania,  in  a  pleasant  situ- 
ation, a  fertile  territory,  and  at  the  distance  of 

'  We  have  an  origtiial  life  Of  Cypriata  by  Uie  deacon  Fnitiw,  the 
eompaaion  of  hU  exile,  and  the  spectator  of  hU  death ;  and  we  like- 
wise possess  the  ancient  proconsalar  acts  of  his  martyrdom.  These 
twQ  relations  are  consistent  with  each  other,  and  with  probabUitj ; 
and  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  they  are  both  nnsaUied  by  any  mi- 
racnlons  circomstances. 

™  In  should  seem  that  these  were  circular  orders,  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  all  the  governors.  IMonysias  (ap.  Enseb.  1.  yU,  c.  11)  relates 
the  history  of^his  own  banishment  from  Alexandria,  almost  in  the  saosc 
manner.  ^Btit  as  he  escaped  tnd  sanrived  the  persecution,  we  mnat  ac- 
count him  either  more  or  less  fortunate  than  Cjprian. 
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about  forty  miles  from  Carthage.'  The  exiled  chaj*. 
bishop  enjoyed  the  conveniencies  of  life  and  the^^^^^^ 
coasciousness  of  virtue.  His  reputation  was  dif- 
fused over  Africa  and  Italy ;  an  account  of  his 
behaviour  was  published  for  the  edification  of 
the  christian  world ;''  and  his  solitude  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  letters,  the  visits,  and 
the  congratulations^  of  the  faithJful.  On  the  arrival 
of  a  npw  proconsul  in  the  province,  the  fortune 
of  Cyprian  appeared  for  some  time  to  wear  a  still 
more  favourable  aspect.  He  was  recalled  from 
banishment;  and  though  not  yet  permitted  to 
return  to  Carthage,  his  own  gardens  in  the 
neij^hbourhood  of  the  capital  were  assigned  for 
the  place  of  his  residence.^ 

At  length,  exactly  one  yew^  after  Cyprian  SmwSia 
was  first  apprehended,  Galerius  M?tximu^,  pro- 
consul of  Africa,  received  the  imperial  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  the  christian  teachers.     The 

■  Bee  Plin.  Hut.  Natur.  t,  S.  Cellari«a,  Geograpk.  Aotiq.  part 
ill,  p.  06.  Bliaw*«  Travels,  p.  90;  and  for  the  adjacent  country 
(which  is  terminated  by  cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury) 
l*Afrique  de  Marmol.  torn,  ii,  p.  4M.  lliere  are  the  remains  of  an 
aqnednct  near  Cnrubis,  pr  Cqrbis,  fit  present  altered  into  Gnrbes  ; 
and  Dr.'  Shaw  read  an  inscription,  which  styles  that  city  CoUma 
pHMa.  The  deacon  Pontius  (in  Vit.  CypHan,  c.  12)  eaUs  It  **  Apri* 
^'eam  ct  competes  tern  k>cm,  bospHiuai  pro  volnnt^te  secretaa),  et 
**  qnicqnid  apponi'  eis  ante  promissom  est,  qni  regnum  et  jostitiam 
«  Dei  qn»mnt." 

<"  See  Cyprian.  Epistol.  77.    £dit.  Fell. 

s  UpoB  his  conversioni  he  had  sold  those  gardens  for  the  beneiit 
of  the  poor.  The  indulgence  of  God  (most  probably  the  liberality 
of  some  christian  irieud)  restored  them  to  Gyptian.  See  Pontius, 
c.  16. 

*i  When  Cyprian,  a  twelvemonth  before,  was  sent  into  exile,  he 
dreamt  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  (he  next  day.  The  event 
wade  it  necessary  to  explain  that  word,  as  signifyiug  a  year.  Pon- 
tius, c.  12 
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CHAP,  bishop  of  Carthage  was  sensible  that  he  should  tie 

^ I., singled  out  for  one  of  the  first  victims;  and  the 

frailty  of  nature  tempted  him  to  withdraw  him- 
self, by  a  secret  flight,  from  the  danger  and  the 
honour  of  martyrdom:  but  soon  recovering  that 
fortitude  which  his  character  required,  he  re- 
turned to  his  gardens  and  patiently  expected 
the  ministers  of  death.    Two  officers  of  rank, 
who  were  intrusted  with  that  commission,  pla^ 
ced  Cyprian  between  them  in  a  chariot;  and  as 
the  proconsul  was  not  then  at  leisure,  they  con- 
ducted him,  not  to  a  prison,  but  to  a  private 
house  in  Carthage,  which  belonged  to  one  of 
them.     An  elegant  supper  was  provided  for  the 
entertainment  of , the  bishop;  and  his^ christian 
friends  were  permitted,  for  the  last  time,  to  en- 
joy his  society,  whilst  the  streets  were  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  the  faithful,  anxious  and 
alarmed  at  the  approaching  fate  of  their  spiri 
tual  father/    In  Uie  morning  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  proconsul,  who,  after 
informing  himself  of  the  name  and  situation  of 
.Cyprian,  commanded  him  to  offer  sacrifice,  and 
pressed  him  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of 
his  disobedience.     The  refusal  of  Cyprian  was 
firm  and  decisive;  and  the  magistrate,  when  he 
had  taken  the  opinion  of  his  council,  pronounced 
with  some  reluctance  the  sentence  of  death.     It 
was  ^conceived  in  the  following  terms :    "  That 
"  Thascius  Cyprianus  should  be  imqiediately 

'  PoDtras  (c.  15)  acknowledc^es  that  Cyprian,  with  whom  he  supped, 
passed  the  nit^ht  cnstodia  delicata.  The  bishop  exercised  a  last  and 
very  proper,  act  of  jnrtsdiction,  by  directing  that  the  younger  ftmalet, 
who  watoht^d  in  the  street,  should  be  removed  from  the  dangers  aad 
temptations  of  a  nocturnal  crowd.     Act  Proconsutaria,  c  2. 
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••  beheaded,  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  chap. 
**  and  as  the  chief  and  ringleader  of  a  criminal  ^^^^J^jl;^^ 
**  association,  which  he  had  seduced  into  anin»- 
**  pious  resistance  against' the  laws  of  the  njost 
**  holy  em perors,  Valerian  and  Gallienus/**  The 
manner  of  his  execution  was  the  mildest  and 
least  painful  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  person 
convicted  of  any  capital  ofience;  nor  was  the 
use  of  torture  admitted  to  attain  from  the  bishop 
of  Carthage  either  the  recantation  of  his  prin- 
ciples, or  the  discovery  of  his  accomplices. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  proclaimed,  a  His  m«is 
general  cry  of  "  We  will  die  with  him,**  arose  at 
once  among  the  listening  multitude  of  christians 
who  waited  before  the  palace  gates.  The  gene- 
rous effusions  of  their  zeal  &nd  affection  were 
neither  serviceable  to  Cyprian  nor  dangerous  to 
themselves.  He  was  led  away  under  a  guard  of 
tribunes  and  centurions,  without  resistance  and 
without  insult,  to  the  place  of  his  execution,  a  i 

spacious  and  level  plain  near  the  city,  which  was 
already  filled  with  great  numbers  of  spectators. 
His  faithful  presbyters  and  deacons  were  permit- 
ted to  accompany  their  holy  bishop.  They 
assisted  him  in  laying  aside  his  upper  garment, 
spread  linen  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  precious 
relics  of  his  blood,  and  received  his  orders  to 
bestow  five-and-twenty  pieces  of  gold  on  the 
executioner.  The  martyr  then  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  at  one  blow  his  head  was 
separated  from  his  body.  His  corpse  remained 
during  some  hours  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  the 

*  See  the  original  seDteace  id  the  Acts,  c.  4,  and  in  Pontins,  e.  17. 
The  latter  expresses  it  in  a  more  rhetorical  manner. 
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CHAP,  gentiles;  but  iu  the  night  it  was  removed,  and 
^^j^^j"^^ transported  in  a  triumphal  procession,  and  with 
a  splendid  illumination,  to  the  burial- place  of 
the  christians.    The  funeral  of  Cyprian  was 
»       publicly  celebrated  without  receiving  any  inter- 
ruption from  the  Roman  magistrates ;  and  those 
among  the  faithful,  who  had  performed  the  last 
^H^ces  to  his  person  and  his  memory,  were  se- 
icuve.  from  the  danger  of  inquiry  or  of  punish- 
j»Rnt,    It  is  remarkable,  that  of  so  great  a  mul- 
titude o£  bishops  in  the  province  of  Africa,  Cy- 
prian was  the  first  who  was  esteemed  worthy 
to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom.* 
vwioui        It  wa^in  the  choice  of  Cyprian,  either  to  die 
Ill^nteof  a  martyr,  or  to  live  an  apostate;  but  on  that 
d^r*    choice  depended  th€.  alternative  of  honour  or 
;  infamy.     Could  we  suppose  that  the  bishop  of 
Carthage  had  employed  the  profession  of  the 
christian  fiedth  only  as  the   instrument  of  his 
avarice  or  ambition,  it  was  still  incumbent  on 
him  to  support  the  character  which   he   had 
assumed  ;"*  and,  if  he  possessed  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  manly  fortitude,  rather  to  expose  himself 
to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  than  by  a  single  act 
to  exchange  the  reputation  of  a  whole  life,  for 
the  abhorrence  of  his  christian  brethren,  and  the 
.  contempt  of  the. gentile  world.     But  if  the  zeal 
of  Cyprian  was  supported  by  the  sincere  con- 

*  . '  Pontius,  c.  19.  M.  de  Tiflemoat  (Bfcnoires,  torn.  !▼,  part  1,  p. 
4M,  nete  60)  is  iH»t  pleased  with  so  positiTB  an  ezdnsioB  of  wy  foiWr 
fiiartjre  of  tb*e  episcopal  cank. 

*  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  dianiettf  or  priaeiple< 
of  Thomas  Becltet,  we  muat  acknowledge  that  he  jaffiered  death  with 
a  constancy  not  nnworthy  of  the  primitive  martyrs.  See  Lord  Littlr- 
tdA*«  History  of  Henry  ii,  voL  ii,  p.  502,  Ac. 
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miction  of  tS^  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  he  chap. 

XVI. 

preached,  the  crowu  of  martyrdom  must  havc,^,,,i,, 
appeared  to  him  as  an  object  of  desire  rather 
than,  of  terror.  It  is  not  easy  to  extract  any 
distinct  ideas  from  the  vague  though  eloquent 
declamations  of  the  fathers,  or  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  immortal  glory  and  happiness  which 
they  confidently  promised  to  those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of 
religion."  They  inculcated  with  becoming  dili- 
gence, that  the  fire  of  martyirdom  supplied  every 
defect  and  expiated  every  sin;  that  while  the  ^ 
souls  of  ordinary  christians  were  obliged  to  pass 
through  a  slow  and  painful  purificaticHi,  the  tri- 
umphant sufferers  entered  into  the  immediate 
fruition  of  eternal  bliss,  where,  in  the  society  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  apostles,  and  the  prophets, 
they  reigned  with  Christ,  and  acted  as  his  as- 
sessors in  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind, 
Tiie  assurance  of  a  lasting  reputation  upon 
earth,  a  motive  so  congenial  to  the  vanity,  of 
human  nature^  often  served  to  animate  the  cou- 
rage of  the  martyrs.  The  honours  twhich  Rome 
or  Athens  bestowed  on  those  citizens  who  had 
fallen  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  were  cold 
and  unmeaning  demonstrations  of  respect,  wheii 
compared  with  the  ardent  gratitude  and  devo- 
tion which  the  primitive  church  expressed  to-  ^ 
wards  the  victorious  champions  of  the  faith. 

The  annual  commemoration  of  their  virtues  and 

t 

*  See  in  particalar  the  treatise  of  Cypdan  de  Lapaii,  p,  87-08,  edit 
Fell.  The  learning  of  Dodwell  (DiMertat.  Cyprianic.  xii,  xiii),  and 
the  ingeniiityof  Middleton  (Free  Inqniry,  p,  162y&c.)have  left  scarce- 
ly any  thing  to  add  concerning  the  merit,  the  honoun,  and  the  motives 
of  the  martyrs. 
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t>HAp.  sufferings  was  observed  as  a  sacred  ceremony, 

, *^,  and  at  length  terminated  in  religious  worship. 

Among  the  christians  who  had  publicly  con- 
fessed their  religious  principles,  those  who  (as 
it  very  frequently  happened)  had  been  dismis- 
sed from  the  tribunal  or  the  prisons  of  the  pagan 
magistrates  obtained  such  honours  as  were  just- 
ly due  to  their  imperfect  martyrdom,  and  their 
generous  resolution.     The  most  pious  females 
courted  the  permission  of  imprinting  kisses  on 
the  fetters ,  which  they  had  worn,  and  on  the 
wounds  which  they  had  received.    Their  per- 
sons were  esteemed  holy,  their  decisions  were 
admitted   with   deference,  and  they  too  often 
abused,  by  their  spiritual  pride  and  licentious 
manners,  the  pre-eminence  which  their  zeal  and 
intrepidity  had  acquired.^     Distinctions  like 
these,  whilst  they  display  the  exalted  merit,  be- 
tray the  inconsiderable  number  of  thbse  who 
suffered,  and  of  those  whe  died  for  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity. 
Ardour  of     '^^  sobcr  discretiou  of  the  present  age  will 
cjbrhuluis  ™^^®  readily  censure  than  admire,  but  can  more 
'  easily  admire  than  imitate,  the  fervour  of  the 
first  christians,  who,  according  to  the  lively  ex- 
pression of  Sulpicius  Severus,  desired  martyr- 
dom with  more  eagerness  than  his  own  contem- 
poraries solicited  a  bishopric."    The  epistles 

^  Cyprian.  Epistol.  6,6,7,22,24,  tod  de  Uiiiut  Ecde««.  The 
nninber  of  pretended  martyrs  has  been  eery  macb  mntciplied,  by  the 
cnstom  which  was  introda(<ed  of  bestowing  that  bononrable  name  cm 
confessors. 

'  Certatim  gloriosia  in  certamina  niebatur;  mnltiqne  aTldius  tmm 
martyria  f^loriosls  mortibus  qaserebantar,.qnam  none  episcopaHia  prmVis 
ambitionibos  appetuntnr.  Sulpicias  Sevenu,  1.  ii.  He  might  btve 
omitted  the  word  mme. 
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which  I^atius  composed,  as  he  was  carriedin  chap. 
chams  through  the  cities  of  Asia,  breathe  senti-^^^^* 
nients  the  most  repugnant  to  tiie  ordinary  feel- 
ings of  human  nature.  He  earnestly  beseeches 
the  Romans^  that  when  he  should  be  exposed 
in  the  amphitheatre,  they  would  not,  by  their 
kind  but  unseasonable  intercession,  deprive  him 
of  the  crown  of  glory ;  and  he  declares  his  reso- 
lution to  provoke  and  irritate  the  wild  beasts 
which  might  be  employed  as  the  instruments  of 
his  death.  ^  Some  stories  are  related  of  the  cou^ 
rage  of  martyrs,  who  actually  performed  what 
Ignatius  had  intended;  who  exasperated  the 
fury  of  the  lions,  pressed  the  executioner  to  has- 
ten his  office,  cheerfully  leaped  into  the  fires 
which  were  kindled  to  consume  them,  and  dis- 
covered a  sensation  of  joy  and  pleasure  in  the 
midst  of  the.  most  exquisite  tortures.  Several 
examples  have  been  preserved  of  a  zeal  impa- 
tient of  those  restraints  which  the  emperors  had 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  church.  The 
christians .  sometimes  supplied  by  tlieir  volun- 
tary declaration  the  want  of  an  accuser,  rudely 
disturbed  the  public  service  of  paganism,^  and 
rushing  in  crowds  round  the  tribunal  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, called  upon  them  to  pronounce  and  to 

*'  8«e  Epist  «d  Roman,  c.  4, 5|  ap.  Patrcs  Apostol.  torn,  ii,  p.  ST.  XX 
suited  the  purpoie  of  Biihop  Peanon  (tee  ViDcUcin  Ignatians,  part 
ii,  c.  9)  to  jostify,  by  a  profasion  of  examples  and  anthoiitiet,  the  sen* 
timentt  of  Igoatios. 

^  The  story  of  Polyeuctes,  on  which  Corneille  has  founded  a  very 
beaatiful  tragedy,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  perhaps 
the  most  aathentic,  instances  of  this  excessive  zeal.  We  should  ob- 
serve, that  the  sixtieth  canon  of  the  council  of  lUiberis  refuses  the  titW 
of  martyrs  to  those  who  exposed  themselves  to  death,  by  paUkly  dt* 
stroying  the  idols. 
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CHAP,  inflict  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The  behaviour 
^.^,^,^of  the  christians  was  too  remarkable  to  escape 
the  notice  of  the  ancient  philosophers;  but  they 
seem  to  have  considered  it  with  much  less  ad- 
miration than  astonishment.  Incapable  of  con- 
ceiving the  motives  which  sonietimes  transport- 
ed the  fortitude  of  believers  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prudence  or  reason,  they  treated  such  an  ea- 
gerness to  die  as  the  strange  result  of  obstinate 
despair,  of  stupid  insensibility,  or  of  supersti- 
tious phrenzy.^  **  Unhappy  men  r  exclaiified 
^  the  proconsul  Antoninus  to  the  christians  of 
Asia;  **  unhappy  men !  if  you  are  thus  weary 
**  of  your  lives,  is  it  so  difficult  for  you  to  find 
*'  ropes  and  precipices?^  He  was  extremely 
cautious  (as  it  is  observed  by  a  learned  and 
pious  historian,)  of  punishing  men  who  had 
found  no  accusers  but  themselves,  the  impe- 
rial laws  not  having  made  any  provision  for  so 
unexpected  a  case :  condemning  tihierefere  a  few, 
as  a  warning  to  their  brethren,  he  dismissed 
the  multitude  with  indignation  and  contempt** 
Notwithntanding  this  real  or  affected  disdain, 
the  intrepid  constancy  of  the  faithful  was  pro- 
ductive  of  more  salutary  effects  on  those  minds 
which  nature  or  grace  had  disposed  for  the  easy 

<  See  Bpietetof,  L  It,  c.  7,  (though  there  to  Mine  a«al»t  lAeCher  he 
Allodes  to  the  ebristiaiM>  Marcu  AntoBinosde  RchwM]i,Lxi,ewi. 
Locitn  in  Perrgrin. 

*  Tertnllian  ad  Scipal.  c.  6.  The  leaned  are  dhided  bctWMB 
three  persoiM  of  the  lame  name,  who  were  all  proeoneob  of  Ada. 
I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  this  story  to  Antoninas  Pins,  who  waa  allev- 
wards  emperor,  and  who  may  have  governed  Asia,  under  the  icigB  of 
Trajan. 

•  Mofehdm;  de  Rebos  Christ,  ante  Constantin,  p.  IK. 
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reception  of  religicms  truth  On  these  melan-  chap. 
choly  dccagions,  there  were  many  9moi^Ahe^^^^^^l^ 
gentiles  who  pitied,  who  admired,  and  who  were 
fconrerted.  The  generous  enthnsiasin  was  com- 
manicated  from  the  sufferer  to  the  spectators ; 
and  the  blood  of  martyrs,  zccoriing  to  a  well- 
known  observation,  became  the  seed  of  the 
bhurch.  '  ^ 

But  although  devotion  had  raised,  and  eloi  G«<ivi 
qcience  continued  to  inflame,  this  fever  of  the 
mind;  it  insensibly  gave  way  to  the  more  mitural 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  heart;  to  the 
love  of  life,  the  apprehension  of  pain,  and  the 
horror  of  dissolution.  The  more  prudent  rulers 
of  the  church  found  themselves  obliged  to  re- 
strain the  indiscreet  ardour  of  their  followers, 
and  to  distrust  a  constancy  which  too  often 
abandoned  them  in  the  hour  of  trial/  As  the 
lives  of  the  faithful  became  less  mortified  and 
austere,  they  were  every  day  less  ambitious  of 
the  honours  of  martyrdom ;  and  the  soldiers  of 
Christ,  instead  of  distinguishing  themselves  by 
voluntary  deeds  of  heroism,  frequently  deserted 
their  post,  and  fled  in  confusion  before  the  ene- 
my ^hom  it  was  their  duty  to  resist.  There 
were  three  methods,  however,  of  escaping  the 
flames  of  persecution,  which  were  not  attended 
with  an  equal  degree  of  guilt ;  the  first  indeed 
was  generally  allowed  to  be  innocent ;  the  se- 
cond was  of  a  doubtful,  or^at  least  of  a  venial, 

'  See  the  epistle  of  the  cl^arcb  of  Smyrna,  ap*  Koieb.  Hwt.  Ecclei.  L 
!▼,  c*  16. 
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CHAP,  natore;  bat  the  third  implied  a  direet  and  crt- 

^ luminal  a^stacy  from  the  christian  faith. 

Three  me*     I.  A  modem  inqoisitor  would  hear  with  sor- 
M^ping  prise^  that  whenever  an  information  was  given 
I?omr"    to  a  Roman  magistrate,  of  any  person  within  his 
jurisdiction  who  had  embraced  the  sect  of  the 
christians,  the  charge  was  communicated  to  the 
party  accused,  and  that  a  convenient  time  was 
allowed  him  to  settle  his  domestic  concerns,  and 
to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  crime  which  was 
*  imputed  to  him.'    If  he  entertained  any  doubt 

(^  his  own  constancy,  such  a  delay  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  preserving  his  life  and  honour 
by  flight,  of  withdrawing  himself  into  some  ob- 
scure retirement  or  some  distant  province,  and 
of  patiently  expecting  the  return  of  peace  and 
aecurity.  A  measure  so  consonant  to  reason  was 
soon  authorized  by  the  advice  and  example  of 
the  most  holy  prelates;  and  seems  to  have  been 
censured  by  few,  except  by  the  montanists^  who 
deviated  into  heresy  by  their  strict  and  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline.'' 
II.  The  provincial  governors,  whose  zeal  wa& 
less  prevalent  than  their  avarice,  had  counte* 
nanced  the  practice  of  selling  certificates  (or 

"  lo  the  second  apology  of  JiutiD,  there  is  a  particnlar  and  very 
cnrioQS  instance  of  this  legal  delay.  The  same  indulgence  was 
granted  to  accosed  chruttans,  in  the  persecution  of  Declns ;  and 
Cyprian  (de  Laptis)  expressly  mentions  the  ''Dies  negantibas 
*^  prsestitotns.** 

^  Tertnllian  considers  flight  ftom  persecution  as  an  imperiect^  but 
▼ery  criminal,  apostacy,  as  an  impions  attempt  to  elude  the  vrill  of  God; 
Ac.  Ac.  He  has  written  a  treatise  on  this  subject  (see  p.  516-644,  edit. 
Rigah.)  which  is  filled  with  the  wildest  ftnaticism,  and  the  OMft  kico- 
herent  declamation.  It  Is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Tct* 
tuUlan  did  not  suffer  martyrdom  hiauelf. 
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libels  as  they  were  called),  which  attested,  that  chap 
the  person  therein  mentioned  had  complied  with  ^^^^2l^ 
the  laws,  and  sacrificed  to  the  Roman  deities. 
By  producing  these  false  declarations,  the  opu- 
lent and  timid  christians  were  enabled  to  silence 
the  malice  of  an  informer,  and  to  reconcile  in 
some  measure  their  safety  with  their  religion. 
A  slight  penance  atoned  for  this  profane  dissi- 
mulation/    III.  In  every  persecution  there  was 
great   numbers   of  unworthy  christians,   who 
publicly  disowned  or  renounced  the  faith  which 
they  had  professed;  and  who  confirmed  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  abjuration,  by  the  legal  acts  of  . 
burning  incense  or  of  offering  sacrifices.     Some 
of  these  apostates  had  yielded  on  the  first  menace 
or  exhortation  of  the  magistrate;   whilst  the 
patience  of  others  had  been  subdued  by  the 
length  and  repetition  of  tortures.  The  affrighted 
countenances  of  some  betrayed  their  inward  re- 
morse, while  others  advanced  with  confidence 
and  sdacrity  to  the  altars  of  the  gods.^    But 
the  disguise,  which  fear  had  imposed,  subsisted 
no  longer  than  the  present  danger.     A&  soon  as 
the  severity  of  the  persecution  was  abated,  the 
doors  of  the  churches  were  assailed  by  the  re- 
turning multitude  of  penitents,  who  detested 
their  i<lojatrous  suomission,  ano  who  solicited 

,*  Tht  UbOUOiei,  who  ave  chiefly  known  by  the  writingt  of  Cypriau, 
•re  described  with  the  ntmott  precuion,  in  the  copiona  commentary  ol 
Blosheim,  p.  48S-480. 

^  Plin.  fipistol.  %,  07.  Dfonytltts  Alexandrin.  ap.  Eoseb.  1.  ▼!,  c.  41. 
Ad  prima  statim  verba  minantifl  inimici  maximos  tratram  noraeras  fi 
dem  siiam  prodidit :  nee  prostratos  est  persecntioiiU  impetii^  Md  ▼«• 
liintario  lapitii  ieipuim  prostraTit.  Cyprian,  Opera,  p.  80.  Among 
lb««e  defiertert  were  many  prietti,  and  even  biahooa* 

VOL.  II.  F  f 
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CHAP,  with  equal  ardomr,  bnt  with  various  sucoesB, 
.^2..A^^  re-admission  into  the  society  of  christians.^ 
IV.  Notwithstanding  the  general  rules  esta 
blished  for  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  the 
christians,  the  fate  of  those  sectaries^  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  arbitrary  government,  must  still,  in 
a  great  measure,  have  depended  on  their  own 
behaviour,  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
the  temper  of  their  supreme  as  w»ell  as  subordi- 
nfate  rulers.  Zeal  might  sometimes  provoke, 
and  prudence  might  sometimes  avert  or  assuage, 
the  superstitious  fury  of  the  pagans.  A  variety 
of  motives  might  dispose  the  provincial  govern 
ors  either  to  enforce  or  to  relax  the  execution 
of  the  laws;  and  of  these  motives,  the  most 
forcible  was»their  regard  not  only  for  the  public 
edicts,  but  for  the  secret  intentions  of  the  em- 
peror, a  glance  from  whose  eye  was  sufficient  to 
kindle  or  to  extinguish  the  flaimes  of  persecution. 
As  often  as  any  occasional  severities  were  exer- 
cised in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  the 
primitive  christians  lamented  and  perhaps  ina^ 
niiied  their  own  sufferings;  but  the  celebrated 
number  of  ten  persecutions  has  been  determined 
by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fifth  century, 
who  possessed  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  pros- 
perous or  adverse  fortunes  of  the  church,  from 
the  age  of  Nero  to  that  of  Dipcletian.  The  in- 
genious parallels  of  the  t^  plagues  of  Egypt, 

>  It  was  on  tliit  occanon  that  Cyprian  wrote  hit  treatbe  Dc  Lapaas, 
^nd  many  of  his  epistles.  The  controversy  concerning  the  treatment 
•f  penitent  apostates,  does  not  occur  among  the  christians  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.  Shall  we  ascribe  this  to  the  superiority  of  their  fiiith 
and  courage,  09  to  nor  less  intimate  knowledge  of  their  history? 


The  ten 
|»eneca- 
lions,  ' 
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and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  Apocalypse,  first  chap. 
suggested  this  calculation  to  their  minds ;  and  ,_^,y';,, 
in  their  application  of  the  faith  of  prophecy  to 
the  truth  of  history,  they  were  careful  to  select 
those  reigns  which  were- indeed  the  most  hostile 
to  the  christian  jcause."  But  these  transient 
persecutions  served  only  to  revive  the  zeal,  and 
.  to  restore  the  discipline,  of  the  faithful ;  and  the 
moments  of  extraordinary  rigour  were  compen- 
sated by  much  longer  intervals  of  peace  and 
security.  The  indifference  of  some  princes,  and 
the  indulgence  of  others,  permitted  the  chris- 
tians to  enjoy,  though  not  perhaps  a  legal,  yet 
an  actual  and  public,  toleration  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

The  apology  of  Tertullian  cpntains  two  very  .s„pposcd 
ancient,  very  singular,    but  at  the  same  time  ^1}?.^^°* 
very  suspicious,  instances  of  imperial  clemency;  andMai^ 
the  edicts  published  by  Tiberius  and  by  Marcus  ul'mw"  ^ 
Antoninus,  and  designed  not  only  to  protect  tlie 
innocence  of  the  christians,  but  even  to  pro- 
claim those  stupendous  miracles  which  had  at- 
tested the  truth  of  their  doctriqe.     The  first  of 
these  examples  is  attended  with  some  difficulties  ^ 
which  might  perplex  the  sceptical  mind.*"    W6 
are  rjequired  to  believe,  <Aa/ Pontius  Pilate  in-, 

™  See  Mosheim,  p.  97.  Snlpidns  Seveitis  was  the  first  anthor  of  this 
compaUtion ;  tbongh  he  seenwd  desiroos  of  resenriog  tbe  tenth  and 
greatest  persecution  for  the  coming  of  the  antichrist. 

'  The  testimony  given  by  Pontius  Pilate  is  first  mentioned  by  Jos« 
tin.  The  soecessivc  improvements  which  the  story  has  acquired  (as  it 
passed  throagh  tbe  hands  of  TertuIliaOy  Ensebius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysos- 
torn,  Orosins,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  authors  of  the  several  editions 
of  the  aetk  of  Pilate)  are  very  fairly  stated  by  Dom.  Calfflet,  Disscrtat. 
tur  r£critnre,  |om.  iii,  p.  661,  See- 
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^^Y'  formed  the  emperor  of  the  unjust  se'utence  of 
•^....i., death  which  he  had  pronounced  against  an  in- 
nocent, and,  as  it  appeared,  a  divine  person ; 
and  that,  without  acquiring  the  merit,  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  danger,  of  martyrdom ;  ikai 
Tiberius,  who  avowed  his  contempt  for  all  re- 
ligion, -  immediately,  conceived  the  design  of 
placing  the  Jewish  piessiah  among  the  gods  of 
Rome;  that  his  servile  senate  ventured  to  dis- 
obey the  commands  of  their  master;  that  Tibe- 
rius, instead  of  resenting  their  refusal,  contented 
himself  with  protecting  the  christians  from  the 
severity  of  the  laws,  many  years  before  such 
laws  were  enacted,  or  before  the  church  had 
assumed  any  distinct  name  or  existence ;  and,  * 
lastly,  that  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary 
transaction  was  preserved  in  the  most  public 
and  authentic  records,  which  escaped  the  know- 
ledge of  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
and  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  an  African' 
christian,  who  composed  his  apology  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Tiberius. 
The  edict  of  Marcus  Antoninus  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  effect  of  his  devotion  and  grati- 
tude, for  the  miraculous  deliverance  which  be 
had  obtained  in  the  Marcomannic  war.  Tl>e 
distress  of  the  legions,  the  seasonable  tempest 
of  rain  and  hail,  of  thunder  and  of  lightning,  and 
the  dismay  and  defeat  of  the  barbarians,  have 
been  celebrated  by  the  eloquence  of  several  pa- 
gan writers.  If  there  were  any  christians  in 
that  army,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  as- 
cribe some  merit  to  the  fervcfnt  prayers,  which» 
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in  the  moment  of  danger,  they  had  offered  up  for  chap. 
their  own  and  the  .public  safety*     But  we  afe 


fttill  assured  by  monuments  of  brass  and  mar- 
ble, by  the  imperial  medals,  and  by  the  Antonine 
column,  that  neither  the  prince  nor  the  people 
entertained  any  sense  of  this  signal  obligation, 
since  they  unanimously  attribute  their  deliver- 
ance to  the  providence  of  Jupiter,  and  to  the 
interposition  of  Mercury.  During  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  Marcus  despised  the  chris-  . 
tians  as  a  philosopher,  and  punished  them  as  a 
sovereign.* 

By  a  singular  fatality,  the  hardships .  which  the  diiL- 
they  had  endured  under  the  government  of  a  {{,"„? 
virtuous  prince,  immediately  ceased  on  the  ac-  ®^Com. 
cession  of  a  tyrant;  and  as  none  except  them-  tuidsevew 
selves  had  experienced  the  injustice  of  Marcus^  ^o,  iso. 
so  they  alone  were  protected  by,  the  lenity  of 
Commodus.     The  celebrated  Marcia,  the  most 
favoured  of  his  concubines,  and  who  at  length 
conjtrived  the  murder  of  her  imperial  lover,  en- 
tertained a  singular  affection  for  the  oppressed 
church ;  and  though  it  was  impossible  that  she 
could  reconcile  the  practice  of  vice  with  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  she  might  hope  to  atone 
for  the  frailties  of  her  sex  and  professions,  by  de* 
daring  herself  the  patroness  of  the  christians.^* 
Under  the  gracious  protection  of  Marcia,  they 

"  Od  this  miraele,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  thimdering  Ic* 
gioD,  see  the  admirable  criticism  of  Mr.  Moyle,  in  bis  work,  fol.  if,  p. 
81400. 

'  Dion  Cassias,  or  rather  his  abbreviator  Xipbilio.  1.  luil,  p.  laOd. 
Mr.  Moyle  (p.  260)  has  explained  the  condition  of  the  cbarch  under 
.  the  reign  of  Commpdos. 
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^xxi'  P^^^^^  ^^  safety  the  thirteen  years  of  a  crnel  ty- 
«>,....^#ranny ;  and  when  the  empire  was  established  in 
the  house  of  Severus,  they  formed  a  domestic 
but  more  honourable  connection  with  the  new 
court.    The  emperor  was  persuaded,  that  in  a 
dangerous  sickness,  he  had  deriyedsome  benefit, 
either  spiritual  or  physicieily  from  the  holy  oil 
with  which  one  of  his  slaves  had  anointed  him. 
He  always  treated  with  peculiar  distinction  se- 
veral persons  of  both  sexes  who  had  embraced 
the  new  religion.     The  nurse  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Caracalla  were  christians ;  and  if  that 
young  prince  ever  betrayed  a  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity, it  was  occasioned  by  an  incident,  which, 
however  trifling,  bore  some  relation  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity.''    Under  the  reign  of  Severus, 
the  fury  of  the  populace  was  checked ;  the  rigour 
of  ancient  laws  was  for  some  time  suspended ; 
and  the  provincial  governors  were  satisfied  with 
receiving  an  annual  present  from  the  charches 
within  their  jurisdiction,  as  the  price,  or  as  the 
reward,    of  their   moderation.'     The  contro- 
versy concerning  the  precise  time  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter  armed  the  bishops  of  Asia  and 
Italy  against  each  other,  and  was  considered  as 
the  most  important  business  of  this  penod  of 

<  CoiiipHre  tlie  life  of  Caracalla  in  the  Aiif:ii»tan  History  with  the 
epistle  of  Tertullian  to  Scapula  Dr.  Jortio  (Kiinarks  on  Gccleiiasti- 
cal  HUtory,  vol.  il,  p«  5, &c.)  coosidtrs  ttu:  cure  of  ScTeius,  by  the  mcana 
of'liuly  oily  with  a  stroD^  desire  to  convert  it  into  a  miracle. 

'  'I'trrullian  de  Fogal,  c.  13.  The  present  was  made  during  the  feast 
of  tl.e  Sutiirnilia  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  Tertnliian, 
that  the  faitlit'ul  should  be  confounded  with  the  most  infamous  profts- 
sIuHi»  which  piirchuscU  the  connivance  of  the  goveramenl. 
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leisuie  and  tranquillity.'    Nor  was  tlie  peace  chap. 
of  the  church  interrupted,  till  the  increasing  ^^^^^^^^ 
numbers  of  proselytes  seem  at  length  to  have  a.  n.  im. 
attracted  the  attention,  and  to  have  alienated 
the  niind,  of  Severus.    With  the  design  of  re- 
straining theprogress  of  Christianity,  he  publish 
ed  an  edict,  which,  though  it  was  designed  to 
affectonly  the  new  converts,  could  not  be  carried 
into  strict  execution,  without  exposing  to  danger 
and  punishment  the  most  zealous  of  their  teach- 
erd  and  missionaries.    In  this  mitigated  persecu- 
tion, w^  may  still  discover  the  indulgent  spirit 
of  Rome  and  of  polytheism,  which  so  readily 
admitted  every  excuse  in  favour  of  those  who 
practised  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  fa- 
thers.* 

But  the  laws  which  Severus  had  enacted  soon  ^,. 
expired  with  the  authority  of  that  emperor;  and  ceMon  of, 
the  christians,  after  this  accidental  tempest,  en-  *If™' 
joyed  a  calm  of  thirty-eight  years.'    Till  this  **^***** 
period  they  had  usually  held  their  assemblies 
in  private  houses  and  sequestered  places.  They 
were  now  permitted  to  erect  and  consecrate  con- 
venient edifices  for  the  purpose  of  religious  wor- 
ship ;""  to  purchase  lands,  even  at  Rome  itself, 

*  Easeb.  Ji  ▼,  c.  28, 24.    Mosheim,  p.  435-447. 

*  Judeos  fieri  rab  giUTi  p<BDa  vetnit.  Idem  etiam  de  Cbristianb 
•anzit    Hist.  August,  p.  70. 

^  Snipicias  Seveins,  1.  ii,  p.  384.    This  computation  (allowiDg  for  a 
^single  exception)  is  confirnied  by  tlic  history  of  Euseblus,  and  by  the    . 
writings  of  Cyprian. 

'  The  antiquity  of  christian  churches  is  discussed  by  Tilieuiuot, 
(Memoires  Ecclesiastiques,  torn,  iii,  part  ii,  p.  68-72),  and  by 
Mr.  Moyle  (voi.  i,  p.  378-398).  The  former  refers  the  first  constnw- 
tion  of  them  to  the  peace  of  Alexander  Severus }  the  latter,  to  the 
peace  of  Gallicuus. 
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<:hap.  for  the  use  of  the  community ;  and  to  conduct 
rr^lll.Ahe  elections  of  their  ecclesiastical  ministers  in 
so  public,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  so  exeffa- 
plary,  a  manner,  as  to  deserve  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  gentiles/  .  This  long  repose  of 
.the  church  was  accompanied  with  dignity.  The 
reigns  of  those  princes  who  derived  their  ex- 
traction from  the  Asiatic  provinces  proved  the 
most  favourable  to*  the  christians :-  the  eminent 
persons  of  the  sect,  instead  of  being  reduced  to 
implore  the  protection  of  a  slave  or  concubine, 
were  admitted  into  the  palace  in  the  honour- 
able characters  of  priests  and  philosopheTB;  and 
their  mysterious  doctrines,  which  were  already 
diffused  among  the  people,  insensibly  attracted 
the  curiosity  of  their  sovereign.  When  the 
empress  Mammaea  passed  through  Antioch,  she 
expressed  a  desire  of  conversing  with  the  cele 
brated  Origen,  the  fame  of  whose  piety  and 
learning  was-  spread  over  the  £a$t  Origea' 
obeyed  so  flattering  an  invitation,  and  though 
he  could  not  expect  to  succeed  in  the  conver- 
sion of  an  artfol  and  ambitious  woman,  she 
listened  with  pleasure  to  his  eloquent  exhorta- 
tions, and  honourably  dismissed  him  to  his  re- 
tirement in  Palestine."  The  sentiments  of  Mara- 
maea  were  adopted  by  her  son  Alexander;  and 
the  philosophic  devotion  of  that  emperor  was 

^  See  the  Aagnstao  History,  p.  130.  Hie  emperor  Alexander  adopt* 
ed  their  method  of  publicly  proposing  the  names  of  those  persons  who 
were  candidates  for  ordination.  It  is  true,  that  the  honoar  of  Ibis 
practice  is  likewise  attributed  to  the  Jc>ws. 

*  Enseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  vi,  c.  21.  Hieronym.  de  Script.  Eoeles* 
c.  64.  Mammies  was  styled  a  holy  and  pious  woman,  both  by  the  cbHs- 
tians  and  the  pagans.  From  the  former,  therefore,  it  was  imposriUe 
that  she  should  deserve  that  hononrablc  epithet. 
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marked  by  a  lingular,  but  injudicious,  regard  for  ^^^^^  • 
the  christian  religion.     In  his  domestic  chapeL..,;.,^.. 
he  placed  the  statues  of  Abraham,  of  Orpheus, 
of  Apollonius,  and  of  Christ,  as  an  honour  justly 
due  to  those  respectable  sages  who  had  instruct- 
ed mankind  in  the  yarious  modes  of  addressing 
their  homage   to   the'  supreme  and  uniyersal 
Deity.*    A  purer  faith,  as  well  as  worship,  was 
openly  professed  and  practised  among  his  house- 
hold.     Bishops,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  were 
seen  at  court;  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
when  the  inhuman  Maximin discharged  his  fury  a.  d.  2h. 
on  the  favourites  and  servants  of  his  unfortunate 
benefactor,    a  great  number  of  christians,  of 
every  rank  and  of  both  sexes,  were  involved  iu 
the  promiscuous  massacre,  which,  on  thieir  ac- 
count, has  improperly  received  the  name  of  per- 
secution.* y 
Notwithstanding  the  cruel  disposition  of  Max-  ^f^^^pJi" 
imin,  the  effects  of  his  resentment  against  the  Up^Hnd 
cluist;jlans  were  of  a  very  local  and  temporary 
nature;  and  the  pious  Origen,  who  had  been 

*  See  the  Angiutan  History,  p.  123.  Mosheim  (p.  465)  seems  to  re-  ' 
fine  too  much  on  the  domestic  religion  of  Alexander.  His  design  'of 
bnilding^a  pablic  temple  to  Christ  (Hist  August  p  120),  and  the  ob- 
ject which  was  suggested  either  to  him,  or  in  similar  circumstances  to 
Hadrian,  appear  to  hart  norther  foundation  than  an  improbable  report, 
invented  by  the  christians,  and  crednloosly  adopted  by  an  historian  of 
the  age  of  Constantine. 

**  £iif(eb.  1.  vi,  c.  28.  It  may  be  presomed,  that  the  saccess  of 
the  christians  had  exasperated  the  increasing  bigotry  of  the  pagan. 
Dion  Cassins  who  composed  his  history  under  the  former  reign,  had 
most  probably  intended  for  the  use  of  his  master  those  counsels  of  per- 
M^cntioiij^which  he  ascribes  to  a  better  age,  and  to  tlie  favonrite  of 
Angufttns.  Concerning  this  oration  of  Mieceoas,  or  rather  of  Dion,  I 
may  rofrrto  my  own  utibiassed  opinion  (foi.  i,  p.  S6,  Not  25),  and  ' 

to  the  Abii^  de  la  Bleterie  (Memoires  del'Academie,  tdm.  zxiv,  p.  803, 
turn  XXV,  |).  43S) 
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CHAP,  proscribad  as^adevoted  victim,  was  still  reserverf 
......^.Ao  convey  the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  ear 

A.D.244.  of  inoiiarcbs/  He  addressed  several  edifyiag 
letters  to  the  emperor  Philip,  to  his  wife,  and  to 
his  mother;  and  as  soou  as  that  prince,  who  was 
bom  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine,  had 
usurped  the  imperial  sceptre,  the  christians  ac- 
quired a  friend  wd  a  protector.  The  public, 
and  even  partial,  favour  of  l^ilip  towards  the 
sectaries  of  tiie  new  religion,  and  his  constant 
reverence  for  the  ministers  of  the  church,  gave 
some  colour  to  the  suspicion,  which  prevailed 
in  his  own  times,  that  the  emperor  himself  was 
become  a  convert  to  the  faith  ;**  and  afforded 
some  grounds  for  a  fable  which  was  afterwards 
invented,  that  he  had  been  purified  by  confes- 
sion and  penance  from  the  guilt  contracted  by 
A.  D.  240.  tjjg  murder  of  his  innocent  predecessor.*  The 
fall  of  Philip  introduced,  with  the  change  of 
masters,  a  new  system  of  government,  so  op* 
pressive  to  the  christians,  that  their  former  con- 
dition, ever  since  the  time  of  Domitian,  was 

*  OratiM,  I.  vii,  e.  19,  mentions- Orif  en  ai  the  object  of  Mwimin^t 
resentment;  and  Furmilianas,  a  Cappadocian  bishop  of  that  ag«, 
l^ives  a  Jost  and  confined  idea  of  this  persecution  (apnd.  Cyprian. 
£pi8t.  76). 

^  The  mcnlion  of  those  princes  who  were  publicly  supposed  to  be 
christians,  as  we  find  it  in  an  epistle  to  Dionysiiis  of  Alexandria  (ap. 
Euseb.  1.  vii,  c.  10),  evidently  alludes  to  Philip  and  his  &mily ;  and 
forms  a  contemporary  evidence,  that  such  a  report  had  prevailed ;  but 
the  Egyptian  bishop,  who  lived  at  an  hnmble  distance  from  the  court 
of  Rome,  expresses  himself  with  a  becoming  diffidence  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  fact.  The  epistles  of  Origeu  (which  were  extant  in  the 
tiiiie  of  Eusebius,  see  1.  vi,  c.  36)  would  most  probably  decide  this  en- 
rious,  rather  than  important,  question. 

*  Euseb.  1.  vi,  c.  34.  The  story,  as  is  usual,  has  been  embellished  br 
sncreeding  writers,  and  is  confuted,  with  much  superfluous  learning, 
by  Fiedcric  Spanfaeim  (Opera  Varia.  lim.  ii,  p.  400,  &r). 
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represented  as  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  and  cfiap. 
security/ if  compared  with  the  r^orous  treat-^^^^^J;^^ 
ment  which  they  experienced  under  the  short 
reign  of  Decius/  The  virtues  of  that  prince 
will  scarcely  allow  us  to  suspect  that  he  was 
actuated  by  a  mean  resentment  against  the 
favourites  of  his  predecessor;  and  it  is  more 
reasoaable  to  believe,  that,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  general  design  ta  restore  the  purity  of  Ro- 
man manners,  he  was  desirous  of  delivering  the 
empire  from  what  he  condemned  as  a  recent 
and  criminal  superstition.  The  bishops  of  the 
most  considerable  cities  were  removed  by  exile 
or  death :  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  pre- 
vented the  clergy  of  Rome,  during  sixteen 
months,  from  proceeding  to  a  new  election; 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  christians,  that  the 
emperor  would  more  patiently  endure  a  compe- 
titor for  the  purple,  than  a  bishop  in  the  capital.^ 
Were  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  penetration 
of  Decius  had  discovered  pride  under  the  dis- 
guise of  humility,  or  that  he  could  foresee  the 
temporal  dominion  which  might  insensibly  arise 
from  the  claims  of  spiritual  authority,  we  nnght 
be  less  surprised,  that  he  should  consider  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  as  the  most  formidable 
rivals  to  those  of  Augustus, 

'  LacUntlas,  de  Mortibus  Pertecutoruni,  c  3,4.  After  cekbrathig 
the  felicity  aud  increase  of  the  church,  nnder  a  long  succession  of  good 
princes  ;  he  adds,  <'  Extitit  post  annos  plarimos,  execrabile  animal, 
'  Decius  qui  vexaret  ecclesiam." 

■  Euseb.  1.  vi,  c.  S9.  Cypiian.  Epistol.  56.  The  see  of  Rome  re- 
mained vacant  from  the  martyrdom  of  Fftbtanns,  the  20th  of  Jannnry, 
A.  D.  250,  till  the  election  of  Cornelius,  the  4Jh  of  June,  a.  d.  251. 
Deciiw  had  probably  left  Komc^  sinoe  hi  wnu  killed  betbre  the  end  of 
that  year 
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CHAP.      The  administratioB  of  Valerian  was  distia* 
...^.Ll.,gttished  by  a  levity  and  inconstancy,  ill-suited  to 
Of  Vale,  the  gravity  of  the  Roman  censor.     In  the  first 
ik^os^Dd  part  of  his  reign,  he  surpassed  in  clemency  those 
bUsoGcei.  princes  who  had  been  suspected  of  an  attach- 
A.  0.861.  nient  to  the  christian  faith.    In  the  last  three 
years  and  a  half,  listening  to  the  insinuations  of 
a  minister  addicted  to    the  superstitions  of 
Egypt,  he  adopted  the  maxims,  and  imitated  the 
severity,  of  his  predecessor  Decius.**    The  ac- 
cession of  Gallienus,  which  increased  the  cala- 
mities of  the  empire,  restored  peace  to* the 
church;  and  the  christians  obtained  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  by  an  edict  addressed 
to  the  bishops,  arid  conceived  in  such  terms  as 
seemed  to  acknowledge  their  office  and  public 
character.'    The  ancient  laws,  without  being 
formally  repealed,  were  suffered  to  sink  into 
oblivion;  and  (excepting  only  some  hostile  iu- 
tendons  which  are  attributed  to  the  emperor 
Aurelian)^  the  disciples  of  Christ  passed  above 
forty  years  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  far  more 
dangerous  to  their  virtue  than  the  severest  trials 
of  persecution. 

^  Boteb.  1.  Til,  c.  10.  Mosheim  (p.  A48)  bas  Tcry  eksriy  shewn, 
that  the  prefect  Macrianas,  and  the  Egyptian  Mt^w^  are  one  aud  the 
same  person. 

*  Ensebins  (J.  vii,  c.  18)  gives  ns  a  Greek  Tersion  of  this  Latin  edict, 
uuich  seems  tu  liavc  been  very  concise.  By  another  edict,  lie  dlietti'd 
tliat  the  emmetcria  should  be  restored  to  the  christians. 

^  Enseb.l.vti,c.80.  Lactantini  de  M.  P.  c.  6.  Hieronyas.  in  Chron. 
p.  177*  Orosins,  J.  vii,  c.  28.  Their  language  is  in  general  so  anibi- 
gnons  and  incorrect,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  for  Anreliab 
had  carried  his  intention*  before  he  was  assassinated.  Most  of  the  aM- 
4erns  Cexcept  Dodwell,  Dissertat.  Cyprian,  xl,  64)  have  seitfH  the  oe- 
aasion  of  gaining  a  few  extraordinary  martyrs. 
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The  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  filled  the  chap. 

metropolitan  sceof  Antioch,  while  the  East  was \;. 

in  the.  hands  of  Odenathns  and  Zenobia,  may  JJ^J^^^ 
serye  ix^  illustrate  the  condition  and  character  of  hu  man- 
the  times.  The  wealth  of  that  prelate  was  a  suf-  a!  d!  aoo 
ficient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  since  it  was  neither 
derived  from  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  nor 
acquired  by  the  arts  of  honest  industry.  But 
Paul  considered  the  service  of  the  church  as  a 
very  lucrative  profession.^  His  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction was  venal  and  rapacious ;  he  extorted 
frequent  contributions  from  the  most  opulent  of 
the  faithful,,  and  converted  to  his  <^wn  use  a 
considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue.  By  his 
pride  and  luxury,  the  christian  religion  was  ren- 
dered odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentiles.  His 
council  chamber  and  his  throne,  the  splendour 
with  which  he  appeared  in  public,  the  suppliant 
crowd  who  solicited  his  at^ntion,  the  multitude 
of  letters  and  petitions  to  which  he  dictated  his 
answers,  and  the  perpetual  hurry  of  business  in 
.  which  he  was  invofved,  were  circumstances  much 
better  suited  to  the  state  of  a  civil  magistrate,™ 
than  to  thehumilityofa  primitive  bishop.  Whea 

>  Paul  was  better  pleased  with  the  title  of  Aicmarttw,  than  with  , 
that  of  Bishop.  The  dueenatiMB  was  an  imperial  procnratori  so  called 
from  the  salary  of  two  Irandred  aeHerlia,  or  j£l600,  apyear.  (See 
Salmasius  ad  Hist.  Aognst.  p  124).  Some  critics  sappose  that  the 
bishop  of  Antioch  had  actnalty  obtained  such  an  office  from  Zenobia, 
while  others  consider  it  only  as  a  fignrative  expression  of  hb  pomp 
and  insolence. 

"  Simony  was  not  unknown  in  those  times ;  and  the  clergy  some- 
times bought  what  they  intended  to  sell.  It  appears  that  the  bishopric 
V  of  Carthage  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  matron,  named  Lndlla*  for 
her  servant  Majorinns.  The  price  was  400/oI/es.  (Monwnent  Anti% 
ad  ealcemOptati,  p.  acs).  £vcry/e<lts  contained  136  pieces  of  silver, 
and  the  whole  sum  may  be  computed  at  about  .^OO. 
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CHAP,  he  harangued  his  people  from  the  pulpit,  Paul 


,  affected  the  tiguratiye  style  and  the  theatrical 
gestures  of  an  Asiatic  sophist,  while  the  cathe- 
di-al  resounded  with  the  loudest  and  most  extra- 
vagant acclamaliions  in  the  praise  of  his  divine 
eloquence.     Against  those  who  resisted  his 
power,  or  refused  to  flatter  his  vanity,  tlie  pre- 
late of  Antioch  was  arrogant,  rigid,  and  inex- 
orable; but  he  relaxed  the  discipliae,  and  la- 
vished the  treasures^  of  the  church  on  his  de- 
pendent clergy,  who  were  permitted  to  imitate 
their  master  in  the  gratification  of  every  sensual 
appetite;  for  Paul  indulged  himself  very  freely 
in  ^he  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  he  had  receiv- 
ed into  the  episcopal  palace  two  young  and 
beautiful  women,  as  the  constant  companions  of 
his  leisure  moments.'' 
fAdJ^      Notwithstanding  these  scandalous  vices,  if 
from  the   Paul  of  Samosata  had  preserved  the  purity  of 
tioch,      the  orthodox  faith,  his  reign  over  the  capital  of 
A.  D.  270.  jgyyi^  would  haveended  only  with  his  Kfe;  and 
had  a  seasonable  persecution  intervened,  an  et 
fort  of  courage  might  perhaps  have  placed  him 
in  the  rank  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Some  nice  and 
subtleerrors,  which  heimprudently  adopted  and 
obstinately  maintained,  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  trinity,  excited  the  zeal  and  indignation 
af  the  eastern  churches.**    From  Egypt  to  the 

■  If  we  are  detirom  of  extenuating  the  vice*  of  Panl,  we  most  sbs- 
pect  the  UMmbled  bUhops  of  the  East  of  pabliahiug  the  most  malicioot 
oalnoaies,  in  circafau-  epistles,  addreMcd  to  all  the  dnircheaof  tbeenr- 
piK  (ap.  Enseb.  I.  vii,  c.  30). 

•  His  heresy  (like  those  of  Noetiii  and  SabeUtiiSy  in  the  same  century) 
tended  to  cenfonnd  the  mysterions  distinction  of  the  divine  persom. 
See  Mosheim,  p.  702,  Ac. 
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Euxine  sea,  &«  bishops  were  in  arms  and  in  chap. 
motion.     Several  councils  were  held,  confuta-^j^^^^;^^ 
tions  were  published,  excommunications  were 
pronounced,  ambi^ous  explanations  were  by 
tvims  accepted  and  refused,  treaties  were  oour 
eluded  and  violated,    and  at  length  Paul  of 
Samosata  was  degraded  from  his  episcopal  cha- 
racter, by  the  sentence  of  seventy  or  eighty 
bishops,  who  asseiribled  for  that  purpose  at  An- 
tioch,  and  who,  without  consulting  tiie  rights  of 
the  clei^  or  people,  appointed  a  successor  by 
their  own  a^ithority.    The  manifest  irregularity 
of  this  proceeding  increased  the'numbers  of  the 
discontented  faction;  and  as  Paul,  who  was  no 
stranger  to  the  arts  of  courts,  had  insinuated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  Zenobia,  he  maintained 
above  four  years  the  possession  of  the  episcopal 
house  and  office.  Thevictory  of  Aurelian  chai^g- 
ed  the  face  of  the  East,  and  the  two  contending 
parties,  who  applied  to  each  other  the  epithets 
of  schism  and  heresy,  were  either  commanded  or 
permitted  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  conqueror.  This  public  and  very  singular 
trial  affords  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  exist- 
ence, the  property,  the  privileges,  and  the  inter- 
nal policy,of  thechristians,  were  acknowledged, 
if  not  by  the  laws,  at  least  by  the  magistrates, 
of  the  empire.    As  a  pagan  and  as  a^  soldier,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  Aurelian  should 
enter  into  the  discussion,  whether  the  sentiments 
of  Paul  or  those  of  his  adversaries  were  most 
agreeable  to  the  true  standard  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  His  determination,  however,  was  founded 
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CHAP,  on  the  general  principles  of  equity  and  reason^ 
*.^.^^/..,Ue  considered  the  bishops  of  Italy  as  the  most 
Theien-  impartial  and  respectable  judges  among   the 
execnt^  christiaus ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
liiiat"*'  that  they  had  unanimously  approved  the  sen 
A.  D.  274.  tence  of  the  council,  he  acquiesced  in  their  opi- 
nion, and  immediately  gave  orders  that  Paul 
hould  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  temporal 
possessions  belonging  to  an  office,  of  which,  lu 
H  the  judgment  of  his  brethren,  he  had  been  r^u- 
larly  deprived.     But  while  we  applaud  the  jus- 
tice,  we  should  not  overlook  the  policy,  of  Au- 
relian;  who  was  desirous  of  restoring  and  ce- 
menting the  dependence  of  the  provinces  on  the 
capital,  by  every  means  which  could  bind  the 
interest  or  prejudices  of  any  part  of  his  sub- 
jects.' 
Peteeand     Amidst  the  frcqueut  revolutions  of  theempire, 
prosperity  ^^  christians  still  flourished  in  peace  and  pros- 
chmch     perity ;  and  notwithstanding  a  celebrated  era  of 
'  t'ur'*"     ^^'■tyrs  has  been  deduced  from  the  accession  of 
A.  il.284.  Diocletian,**  the  new  system   of  policy  intro- 
*^^-        duced  and  maintained,  by  the  wisdom  of  that 
prince  continued,    during  more  than  eighteen 
years,  to  breathe  the  mildest  and  most  liberal 
spirit  of  religious  toleration.    The  mind  of  Dio- 
cletian himself  was  less  adapted  indeed  to  spe- 
culative inquiries,  than  to  the  active  labours  of 

'  Etueb.  HUt.  Eccletiait  1.  vii,  c.  SO.  We  are  entiltly  imlebted  to 
him  for  the  curions  story  ofPaal  ofSamosata-. 

*  The  era  of  martyrs,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the  Copte  and  tiie 
Abysfeinians,  mast  be  reckoned  from  the  29th  of  Aagost,  a.  d.  884,  as 
the  beginnuig  of  the  Egyptian  year  was  nineteen  days  earlfer  than  tUv 
vnJ  acccssim  of  Piocletian.  See  Dissertation  Preluninaire  k  PArt 
▼crifer  its  Dates. 
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war  and  governmeiit.  Hisr  prudence  rendered  chap. 
him  averse  to  any  great  innovation;  and  though  ,^,,,,^1^, 
his  temper  was  not  very  susceptible  of  zeal  or 
enthusiasm,  he  always  maintained  an  habitual 
regard  for  the  ancient  deities  of  the  empire.  But 
the  leisure  of  the  two  empresses,  of  his  wife 
Prisca,  and  of  Valeria  his  daughter,  permitted 
them  to  listen  with  more  attention  and  respect 
to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  which,  in  every  age, 
has  acknowledged  its  important  obligations  to 
female  devotion/  The  principal  eunuchs,  Lu- 
cian'  and  Dorotheus,  Gorgonius  and  Andrew, 
who  attended  the  person,  possessed  the  favpur^ 
and  governed  the  household,  of  Diocletian,  pro 
tected  by  their  powerful  influence  the  faith 
which  they  had  embraced.  Their  example  was 
imitated  by  many  of  the  most  considerable  of^ 
ficers  of  the  palace,  who,  in  their  respective 
stations,  had  the  care  of  the  imperial  ornaments, 
of  the  robes,  of  the  furniture,  of  the  jewels,  and 
even  of  the  private  treasury;  and  though  it 
might  sometimes  be  incumbent  on  them  to  ac- 
company  the  emperor  when  he  sacrificed  in  the 
temple,*  they  enjoyed,  with  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  slaves,  the  free'exerciseof  the 
christian  religion.  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues 

'  The  exprcMioo  of  Lacteotiiit  (de  P.  M,  c.  15)  ^  lacrificio  poUiii 
**  cocgit,**  impliei  tlieir  antecedent  convenion  to  the  faith,  but  doex 
not  seem  to  joftify  the  assertion  of  Mosheim  (p.  MS),  that  they  had 
been  privately  baptized. 

*  M.  de  Tillemont  (Mcmoires  Ecclesiastiqnes,  torn.  ▼,  part  i,  p.  II, 
12)  has  quoted  from  the  Spicilegiom  of  Dom.  Loe  d^Acheri  a  very 
curioos  instniction,  which  bishop  Tbeonas  composed  for  the  use  o>t' 
Lncian. 

'  LacUntius  de  P.  M.  e.  10. 

vox..  II*  o  g 
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CHAP,  frequently  conferred  the  most  important  offices 
^J^l^(ni  those  persons  who  avowed  their  abhorrence 
for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  but  who  had  dis- 
played abilities  proper  for  the  service  of  the 
state.  The  bishops  held  an  honourable  rank  in 
their  respective  provinces,  and  were  treated 
with  distinction  and  respect,  not  only  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  magistrates  themselves.  Al- 
most in  every  city,  the  ancient  churches  were 
found. insufficient  to  contain  the  increasing  mul- 
titude of  proselytes ;  and  in  their  place  more 
stately  and  capacious  edifices  were  erected  for 
the  public  worship  of  the  faithful.  The  corrup- 
tion of  manners  and  principles,  so  forcibly  la- 
mented by  Eusebius,''  may  be  considered,  not 
only  as  a  consequence,  but  as  a  proof,  of  the 
'  liberty  which  the  christians  enjoyed  and  abused 
under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Prosperity  had 
'  relaxed  the  nerves  of  discipline.  Fraud,  envy, 
and  malice,"  prevailed  in  every  congregation. 
The  presbyters  aspired  to  the  episcopal  office, 
which  every  day  became  an  object  more  worthy 
of  their  ambition.  The  bishops,  who  contended 
with  each  other  for  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence, 
appeared  by  their  conduct  to  claim  a  secular 
and  tyrannical  power  in  the  church ;  and  the 
lively  faith  which  still  distinguisFjed  the  chris- 
tians from  the  gentiles,  wad  shewn  much  less 
in  their  lives,  than  in  their  controversial  writ- 
ings 

*  Euebiiw,  Hiit.  Ecclesiast.  I.  Tiii,  c.  !•  The  reader  who  consnlts 
the  original,  will  not  aecnee  me  of  hclfhtening  the  picture.  Fose- 
bini,  waa  abont  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  accession  of  tlip  emperor 
Diocletian* 
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Notwithstanding  this  seeming  security,  an  at-'cHAr. 
tciltlve  observer  might  discern  some  symptoms^  ^^^^^^^ 
that  threatefied  the  church  with  a  more  violent  Progrcw 
persecution  thaii  any  which  she  had  yetendured,  J„5**J. 
The  zeal  and  rapid  progress  of  the  christians  pentwon 

1  11  11-?  !•  •        'i-i.  ■moDg  the 

awakened  the  polytheistsfrom  their  supme  mdif-  pmgmns. 
ferencein  the  cause  of  those  deities,  whom  custom 
and  education  hatd  taught  them  to  revere.  The 
mutual  provbcatiohs  of  a  religious  war,  which 
bad  already  cdntintied  above  two  hundred  years, 
exasperated  thk  animosity  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. The  pagatisr  Were  incensed  at  the  rashness 
of  a  recent  and  obscure  sect,  which  presumed  io 
fLtcnse  their  countrymen  of  error,  and  to  devote 
their  ancestors  to  eternal  misery.  The  habits 
of  justifying  the  popular  mythology,  against  the 
iiivectives  of  an  implacable  enemy,  produced  in 
their  ibinds  some  sentiments  of  faith  and  rever- 
ence for  a  system  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  with  the  most  careless  levity. 
The  supernatural  powers  assumed  by  the  church 
inspired  at  the  same  time  terror  and  emulation. 
The  followers  of  the  established  religion  en- 
trenched themsel  ves  behind  a  similar  fortification 
of  prodigies ;  invented  new  modes  of  sacrifice, 
of  expiation,  and  of  initiation ;''  attempted  to 
revive  the  credit  of  their  expiring  oracles  ;^  and 

'  We  mjgbt  quote,  mmoDg  a  gremt  pamber  of  instances,  the  mys- 
terious worship  of  Mythras,  and  the  Taurobolia ;  the  latter  of  which 
became  fashionable  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  (see  a  Dissertation 
of  M.  de  Boae,  in  the  Memohrade  1* Academic  des  Inscriptippt, 
tern,  ii,  p.  44ft).  The  royiance  of  Apuleius  is  as  fall  of  de? otion  as  of 
satire.  , 

'  Tlie  taipotftor  Alexaoder  very  strongly  recommended  the  araele 

of 
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^\\i'  listened  with  eager  credulity  to  every  impoirfer, 
•.. — !..  who  flattered  their  prejudices  by  a  tale  of  won- 
ders/ Both  parties  seemed  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  those  miracles  which  were  claimed 
by  their  adversaries;  and  while  they  were  con- 
tented with  ascribi  ng  them  to  the  arts  of  magic, 
and  to  the  power  of  daemons,  they  mutually 
concurred  in  restoring  and  establishing  the  reign 
of  superstition.*  Philosophy,  her  most  dan«> 
gerous  enemy,  was  now  converted  into  her  most 
useful  ally.  The  groves  of  the  academy,  the 
gardens  of  Epicurus,  and  even  the  portico  ot 
the  stoics,  were  almost  deserted,  as  so  many 
different  schools  of  scepticism  or  impiety;^  and 
many  among  the  Romans  were  desirous  that  the 
writings  of  Cicero  should  be  condemned  and 
suppressed  by  the  authority   of  the   senate/ 

of  Trophoniofl  at  Mallos,  and  tbote  of  Apollo  at  Claros  and  Miletaa. 
(Lacian,  torn.  U^  p,  2S6,  edit.  Retta.)  The  last  of  these,  whose  siii- 
gnlar  history  woald  fornish  a  very  cnrions  episcode,  was  consalted  bj 
Diocletian  before  he  pablished  bis  edicts  of  persecation  (Lactantins, 
de  M.  P.  c.  11). 

'  Besides  the  ancient  stories  of  Pythagoras  and  Aristeas,  the  cnm 
performed  at  the  shrine  of  iEscnlapios,  and  the  fables  related  of 
Apolloniiis  of  Tyaoa,  were  freqnently  opposed  to  the  miracles  of  Chrift ; 
thongh  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lardner  (see  Testunonies,  vol.  iii,  p.  253, 
S58),  that  when  Philostratns  composed  the  hie  of  Apollonins,hehad  no 
inch  intention. 

'  It  is  seriously  to  be  lamented,  that  the  christian  fathers,  by  ac- 
knowledging the  SDpematnral,  or,  as  they  deem  it,  the  infernal  part 
of  paganism,  destroy  with  their  own  hands  the  great  advantage  which 
we  might  otherwise  derive  from  the  liberal  concessions  of  oar  adver- 
saries. 

^  Julian  (p.  801,  edit.  Spanheim)  expresses  a  pious  joy,  that  the  pn^ 
Tidence  of  the  gods  had  disdngnished  the  impiont  sects,  and  for  the 
■BOit  part  destroyed  the  books  of  the  pyrrhonians  and  epicsrcaas,  which 
had  been  very  nnmerons,  since  Epienms  himself  composed  no  leas  tim 
MO  volnmei.    See  Diogenes  Laertios,  L  z,  c.  20. 

*  Cnmqne  alios  andiam  mnssitare  indignanter,  et  dicera  opporteiw 
atatvi  per  senatum,  aboleantur  et  liaec  scrip ta,  qnibns  chtistiaaa  rels* 
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The  prevailing  sect  of  the  new  platonicians  chap 
judged  it  prudent  to  connect  themselves  with  ^^^Zll., 
the  priests,  whom  they  perhaps  despised,  against 
the  christians,  whom  they  had  reason  to  fear. 
These  fashionable  philosophers  prosecuted  the 
design  of  extracting  allegorical  wisdom  from  the 
fictions  of  the  Greek  poets;  instituted  mysteri- 
ous rites  of  devotion  for  the  use  of  their  chosen 
disciplear;  recommended  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  gods  as  the  emblems  or  ministers  of  the 
Supreme  Deity;  and  composed  against  the  faith 
of  the  gospel  many  elaborate  treatises,*  which 
have  since  been  committed  to  the  flames  by  the 
prudence  of  orthodox  emperors.* 

Although  the  policy  of  Diocletian  and  the  hu-  M^jmi^ 
manity  of  Constantius  inclined  them  to  preserve  andCaie. 
inviolate  the  maxims  of  toleration,  it  was  soon  nUhafew 
discovered  that  their  two  associates,  Maximian  soidieri? 
and  Galerius,  entertained  the  most  implacable 
aversion  for  the  name  and  religion  of  the  chris- 
tians.   The  minds  of  those  princes  had  never 
be€in  enlightened  by  science;   education  had 
never  softened  their  temper.     They  owed  their 
greatness  to  their  swords,  and  in  their  most  ele- 
vated fOTtune  they  still  retained  their  supersti- 

gio  comprobetur,  et  yetiutetu  opprimator  avctoritai.  Arnobios  ad- 
▼emos  Ocntet,  1.  iii,  p.  103,  104.  He  adds  very  properly,  Errorin 
couvlncite  Cicerooem,.  •  .nam  intercipei^  scripta,  et  pablicatam  Telle 
snbmergere  lectionem,  non  est  Denm  defenderc  sed  ▼eritatis  testificA- 
tioBeiu  tlmere. 

*  Lact^ntios  (Divin.  Institat.  1.  ▼,  c.  2,  S)  gives  a  very  dear  and  spi- 
rited account  of  two  of  these  pbilosophic  adversaries  of  the  faith.  The 
large  treatise  of  Porphyry  a^^ainst  the  christians  consisted  of  thirty 
books,  and  was  composed  in  Sicily  about  the  year  270. 

*  See  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  i,  c.  9,  and  Codex  Justinian.  L  i 
Utt,s|.  I. 
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^x\i'  'WVs  prejudices  of  soldiers  and  peasants.     In 
.  the  general  administration  of  the  provinces  they 
obeyed  the  laws  whic^i  their  Venefactojc  kad  es- 
tablished ;  but  they  frequently  found  occasloBs 
of  exercising  within  their  camp  aad  palace^  a 
siecret  persi^pution/  for  whicb  tbje  ii;apriideat 
zeal  of^the  christians  sometmeii  uffi^^dlthe  mosA 
specious  pretences.    A  sentence  of  dei^  wa& 
e^^ecuted  upon  Maximilianus,  an  Africsui  yf^utli* 
wl|o  had  been  produced  by  hk  owji  fi^tW  be- 
fore the  magistrate  as  a  sufficieiit  and  l^^gaJi  re^ 
cruit,  but  who  obstinately  persisted  ia  declar- 
ing, that  his  conscience  would  not  peimit  him 
to  embrace  the  profession  of  a  soldier.'  It  could 
scarcely  be  expected    that    any  government 
should  suffer  the  action  of  Marcellus  the  cen- 
turion to  pass  with  impunity.    On  the  day  of 
a  public  festival,  that  officer  threw  away  his 
belt,  his  arms,  and  the  ensigns,  of  his  office,  and 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  t^al;  he  would 
obey  none  but  Jesus  ChrisI;,  the  eternal  If^iug^ 
and  that  he  renounced  for  ever  the  use  of  car- 

'  EoMbins,  1.  vUi,  c.  4,  c  17.  He  limito  the  number  of  military 
mutjre,  b^  a  remarkable  ezpression  (0w«vi«c  rmnm  «( iw  mi  Uvrtftt)^ 
of  which  neither  his  Latin  nor  French  translator  have  rendered  the 
energy.  Notwithstanding  the  anthority  of  Kusebius,  aud  the  silence  of 
Lactantinsy  Ambrose,  Snlpicins,  Orosins,  Stc  it  has  been  long  believed, 
that  the  Thebasan  legion,  consisting  of  6000  christians,  snffered  mur* 
tyrdom,  by  the  order  of  Maximian,  in  the  valley  of  the  Penine  A]ps« 
The  story  was  first  pnblished  abont  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centniy,  by 
Encherins,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  received  it  firom  certain  pertons,  who 
received  it  from  Isaac,  bisliop  of  Geneva,  who  is  said  to  have  received 
it  from  Theodore,  bishop  of  Octodnrnm.  The  abbey  of  St.  Mamice 
still  subsifcts,  a  rich  monnment  of  the  credulity  of  Sigismond,  king  of 
Bnrgandy.  See  an  excellent  dissertation  in  the  thirty-sixth  volume  of 
the  Biblioth^qoe  Raisonn^e,  p.  427-454. 

'  Sec  the  Acta  Sincera,  p.  290.  Tlie  accounts  of  his  martyr- 
dom, and  of  that  of  Marcellqs,  bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  ao- 
henticity. 
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niil  weapons,  aud  the  service  of  an  idoiatroas  chap- 
matter.  The  BoIdierB,  as  soon  as  they  recover- .^.^^^ 
ed  from  their  astonishment,  secured  the  person 
of  Marcellus.  He  was  examined  in  the  city  of 
Tingi  by  the  president  of  that  part  of  Maurita- 
nia ;  and  as  he  was  convicted  by  his  own  cmi- 
fession,  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded  for 
the  crime  of  desertioR.*"  Examples  of  such  a 
nature  savour  much  less  of  reli^ous  persecution 
than  of  martial  or  even  civil  law:  but  they  served 
to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  emperors ;  to  justify 
the  severity  of  Galerius,  who  dismissed  a  great 
number  of  christian  officers  from  their  employ- 
ments ;  aud  to  authorize  the  opinion,  that  a  sect 
of  enthusiasts,  which  avowed  principles  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  public  safety,  must  either  re- 
main useless,  or  would  soon  become  dangerous, 
subjects  of  the  empire. 

After  the  success  of  the  Persian  war  had  raised  9^^^^ 
the  hopes  and  the  reputation  of  Galenus,  he  onDioda- 
passed  a  winter  with  Diocletian  in  the  palace  of  giu  a  ge- 
Nicomedia;  and  the  fate  of  Christianity  became  secationT 
the  object  of  their  secret  consultations.'    The 
experienced  emperor  was  still  inclined  to  pursue 
measures  of  lenity;  and  though  he  readily  con 
sented  to  exclude  the  christians  from  holding 
any  employments  in  the  household  or  the  army, 
he  urged  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  danger  as 
well  as  cruelty  of  shedding  the  blood  of  those 

*  Acta  Shictra,  p.  S02. 

>  De  M.  P.  c.  11.  LaotantiuB  (or  whotweif  was  the  aathor  uf  ikis 
little  treatifl<e)  was,  at  that  time,  an  iohabitant  of  Nicomedia ;  hot  it 
leenu  difficiiU  to  conceive  how  he  could  acqoire  so  accurate  a  kuow* 
ledge  of  what  passed  in  the  imperial  Cdbinet. 
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CHAP,  deluded  fanatics.    Galerius.at  length  extorted 
^from  him  the  permission  of  summoning  a  coun- 
cil, composed  of  a  few  persons  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  civil  and  military  departments 
of  the  state.    The  important  question  was  agi- 
tated in  their  presence ;  and  those  ambitious 
courtiers  easily  discerned,  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  them  to  second,  by  their  eloquence, 
the  importunate  violence  of  the  Caesar.     It  may 
be  presumed,  that  they  insisted  on  every  topic 
which  might  interest  the  pride,  the  piety,  or  the 
fears,  of  their  sovereign  in  the  destruction  of 
Christianity.    Perhaps  they  represented,   that 
the  glorious  work  of  the  deliverance  of  the  em- 
pire w^s  left  imperfect,  as  long  as  an  indepen- 
dent people  was  permitted  to  subsist  and  mul- 
tiply in  the  heart  of  the  provinces.    The  chris- 
tians (it  might  speciously  be  alleged),  renouncing 
the  gods  and  institutions  of  Rome,  had  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  republic,  which  might  yet  be 
suppressed  before  it  had  acquired  any  military 
force ;  but  which  was  already  governed  by  its 
own  laws  and  magistrates,  was  possessed  of  a 
public  treasure,  and  was  intimately  connected, 
in  all  its  parts,  by  the  frequent  assemblies  of  the 
bishops,  to  whose  decrees  their  numerous  and 
opulent  congregations  yielded  an  implicit  obe- 
dience.   Arguments  like  these  may  seem  to  hare 
determined  the  reluctant  mind  of  Diocletian 
to  embrace  a  new  system  of  persecution:  but 
though  we  may  suspect,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
relate  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace,  the  pri- 
vate views  and  resentments,  the  jealousy  of  wo- 
men or  eunuchs,  and  all  those  triflmg  but  de 
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ciflive  causes  which  so  often  influence  the  fate  chap. 
of  empires,  and  the  councils  of  the  wisest  mo-  ^^^' 
narchs.^ 

The  pleasure  of  the  emperors  was  at  length  Demoiui- 
signified  to  the  christians,  who,  during  the  course  ^urch'of 
of  this  melancholy  winter,  had  expected,  with  ^^^' 
anxiety,  the  result  of  so  many  secret  consultar  ^-^^ 
lions.    The  twenty-third  of  February^  which 
coincided  with  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Ter- 
tninalia,'   was  appointed  (whether  from  accir 
dent  or  design)  to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity.     At  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  the 
praetorian   prefect,"    accompanied  by  several 
generals,  tribunes,  and  ofEicers  of  the  revenue, 
repaired  to  the  principal  church  of  Nicomedia, 
which  was  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  most 
populous  and  beautiful  part  of  the  city.    The 
doors  were  instantly  broke  open ;  they  rushed 
into  the  sanctuary;  and  as  they  searched  in  vain 
for  some  visible  object  of  worship,  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  committing 
to  the  flames  the  volumes  of  holy  scripture.   The 
ministers  of  Diocletian  were  followed  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  guards  and  pioneer^,  who  march- 
ed in  order  of  battle,  and  were  provided  with  all 
the  instruments  used  in  the  destruction  of  forti- 

^  k  The  only  circunutance  wliich  we  can  discover  U  the  devotion  and 
jealoiuy  of  the  mother  of  Galerini.  She  U  described  by  Lactantins,  as 
Deornu  montinm  cnltrix ;  moHer  admodom  soperstitiosa.  She  had  a 
frcat  inflaence  ov^r  her  son,  and  was  offended  by  the  disregard  of  some 
of  her  christian  servants. 

*  The  worship  and  festival  of  the  god  Terminns  are  elegantly  illas- 
tratcd  by  M.  de  Boze,  Mem.  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  U 
p.  50. 

"  In  oar  only  ms.  of  Xjactantins,  we  read  profecius ;'hni  reason,  and 
the  authority  of  all  the  critics,  allows  ns,  instead  of  that  word,  which 
destroys  the  sense  of  ihe  passage,  to  snl^titute  jr^fMfoi. 
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CHAP,  fied  cities.     By  their  incessant  labour,  a  sacred 
*,^^*^'*,^  edifice,  which  towered  above  the  imperial  palace. 


and  had  long  excited  the  indignation  and  envy 
of  the  gentiles,  was  in  a  few  houra  levelled  with 
the  ground.!^ 
Th«  fi»t  The  next  day  the  general  edict  of  persecution 
gainst  the  was  published;''  and  though  Dioeletian,  still 
Mth  Qf"^  Inverse  to  the  efiVision  of  blood,  had  moderated 
February.  ^^  f^^  ^  Galerius,  who  proposed  that  every 
one  refosing  tooffer  sacrifice^hould  immediately 
be  bnnt  alive,  the  penalties  inflicted  on  the 
obstinacy- of  the  cfaristiaas  night  be  deemed  suf- 
ficiently rigoroua  SM^d  effectual.  It  was  enacted, 
that  their  churches,  in  all  the  provinces  of  tlie  em- 
pire, should  be  demolis^bed  to  t^ieir  foundations; 
and  the  punishment  of  death  was  denounced  a- 
gainst  all  who  should  presume  to  hold  any  secret 
assemblies  foi*  the  purpose  of  rel^ious  worship. 
The  philosophers,  who  now  assumed  theunwor- 
•  thy  office  of  directing  the  blind  zeal  of  persecu- 
tion, had  diligently  studied  the  nature  and  genius 
of  the  christian  religion;  and  as  they  were  not 
ignorant  that  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the 
faith  were  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  wMt-  ^ 
]hg8  of  the  prophets,  of  ^e  evangelists,  and  of 
the  apostles,  they  most  probably  suggested  the 
order,  that  the  bisliops  and  presbyters  should 
deliver  all  their  sacred  books  into  the  hands  of 

'  Lactantins  de  M.  P.  c.  12,  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of  tlie  dettnie- 
tioo  of  the  charcli. 

**  Mosbeim  (p.  922-926),  from  many  scattered  passages  of  Xjae- 
tantius  and  Eosebins,  has  collected  a  very'jost  and  accurate  notioa 
of  this  edict  j  though  he  sometimes  deviates  ioto  coDJectnre  and  rt- 
finemeat. 
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the  magistrates,  who  were  commanded,  under  chai». 

the  severest  penalties,  to  burn  them  in  a  public, ^, 

and  solemn  manner.  By  the  same  e^ict,  the 
property  of  the  church  was  at  once  confiscated; 
and  the  several  parts  of  which  it  might  consist 
were  either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  united  to 
the  imperial  domain,. bestowed  on  the  cities  and  • 
corporations,  or  gra,nted  to  the  solicitations  of 
rapacious  courtiejrs.  After  taking  such  effectual 
measures  to  abolish  the  worship,  and  to  dissolve 
the  goverrynaent^  pf  the  christians,  it  was  thought 
uece§sary  to  subject  to  the  most  intolerable 
bar^shjips  the  condition  of  those  perverse  indi- 
vidual)^ who  should  still  reject  the  religion  of 
nature,  of  Rome,  aijd  of  their  ancestors.  Per- 
sonfti  Q.f  ?r  liberal  birth  were  declared  incapable 
oJTl^olding  any  honours  or  employments ;  slaves 
were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  hopes  of  freedom; 
an,4  t^ie  vhole  body  of  the  people  were  put  out 
of  the  pro]te!ction  of  the  law.  The  judges  were 
authorii^edi  to  hear  and  to  determine  every  ac-  ' 
tion  that  y^s  brought  against  a  christian;  but 
the  9hristian9  were  not  permitted  to  complain 
of  any  injuijy  -lyhich  t|hey  themselves,  had  suffer- 
ed: and  thus  those  unfortunate  secta,ries  were 
exposed  to  the  severity,  while  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits,  of  public  justice.  This  , 
new  sp.i^cies  of  martyrdom,  so  painful  and  lin- 
gering, sp  pbscure  and  ignominious,  was,  per- 
haps, the  njost  proper  to  weary  the  constancy 
of  the  faithful ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
passions  and  interest  of  mankind  were  disposed 
on  this  occasion  to  second  the  designs  of  the 
emperors.     But  the  policy  of  a  well-ordered 
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CHAP,  government  must  sometimes  have  interposed  in 
,,^,^y)^^^ behalf  of  the  oppressed  christians;  nor  was  it 
possible  for  the  Roman  princes  entirely  to  re- 
move the  apprehension  of  punishment,  or  to  con- 
nive at  every  act  of  fraud  and  violence,  without 
exposing  their  own-  authority  and  the  rcat  of 
their  subjects  to  the  most  alarming  dangers.' 
^ll^^       This  edict  was  scarcely  exhibited  to  the  pub- 

dStuL*  **^  ^*^^'  ^^  *^^  '"^®'  ^^^^spic'*^^®  place  of  Nico- 
'  media,  before  it  was  torn  down  by  the  hands  of 
a  christian,  who  eJicpressed,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  bitterest  invectives,  his  contempt  as  well  as 
abhorrence  for  such  impious  and  tyrannical  go- 
vernors. His  o0ence,  according  to  the  mildest 
laws,  amounted  to  treason;  and  deserved  death: 
and  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  a  person  of  rank 
and  education,  those  circumstances  could  serve 
only  to  aggravate  his  guilt.  He  was  burnt,  or 
rather  roasted,  by  a  slow  fire ;  and  his  execu- 
tioners, zealous  to  revenge  the  personal  insult 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  emperors,  exhaust 
ed  every  refinement  of  cruelty,  without  being 
able  to  subdue  his  patience,  or  to  alter  the 
'  steady  and  insulting  smile  which  in  his  dying 
agonies  he  still  preserved  in  his  countenance. 
The  christians,  though  they  confessed  that  his 
conduct  had  not  been  strictly  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  prudence,  admired  the  divine  fer- 
vour of  his  zeal ;  and  the  excessive  commenda- 
tions which  they  lavished  on  the  memory  of 
their  hero  and  martyr  contributed  to  fix  a  d^^p 

*  Many  «gn  afitrwardt,  Edward  I  practiied,  with  great  sncccsiy  the 
lanc  node  of  persecution  against  the  clergy  of  England.  Sec  Hobk*! 
History  of  England,  vol.  ii,  p.  BOO,  last  4to  edition. 
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impression  of  terror  and  hatred  in  the  mind  of  chak 

Diocletian.''  '  ,,.*,^ 

His  fears  were  soon  alarmed  by  the  view  of  a  Fir*  of  the 
danger  from  which  he  very  narrowly  escaped.  Nicom^ 
Within  fifteen  days  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  ^^^f^' 
and  even  the  bedchamber  of  Diocletian,  were  chnsUani. 
tvi^ice  in  flames ;  and  though  both  times  they 
were  extinguished  without  any  material  damage, 
the  singular  repetition  of  the  fire  was  justly  con- 
sidered as  an  evident  proof  that  it  had  not  been 
the  eflfect  of  chance  or  negligence.    The  sus- 
picion naturally  fell  on  the  christians ;  and  it 
was  suggested  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
that  those  desperate  fanatics^  provoked  by  their 
present  sufferings,  and  apprehensive  of  impend- 
ing calamities,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  their  faithful  brethren,  the  eunuchs  of  the 
palace,  against  the  lives  of  two  emperors,  whom 
they  detested  as  the  irreconcileable  enetnies  of 
the  church  of  God.    Jealousy  and  resentment 
prevailed  in  every  breast,  but  especially  in  that 
of  Diocletian.     A  great  number  of  persons,  dis- 
tinguished eitlier  by  the  offices  which  they  had 
filled,  or  by  the  favour  which  they  had  enjoyed, 
were  thrown  into  prison.     Every  mode  of  tor- 
ture was  put  in  practice,  and  the  court,  as  well 
as  city,  was  polluted  with  many  bloody  execu- 
tions :'  but  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  extort 

4  Lactantins  Only  caUs  him  qaidaiD,  etti  non  recte,' magno  tanea 
animo,  Sec,  c.  12.  Eusebiui  (1.  ¥111,  c.  6)  adonu  him  with  secular  li»- 
noon.  Neither  have  condescended  to  mention  liis  name;  bat  the 
Greeks  celebrate  his  memory  mider  that  of  John.  See  Tillemont, 
Memoires  Ecclesiastiqnes,  torn,  t,  part  ii,  p.  S90. 

'  Lactantius  de  P.  M.  c.  IS,  14.  Potentissimi  quondam  ennuchi 
necati,  per  quos  palatinm  ct  ipse  constalnt     Ensebtni  (i.  viii,  c.  6) 

motions 
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CHAP,  any  discovery  of  this  mysterious  trausaction^  it 

^,, J,. seems  incumbent  on  us  either  to  presume  the 

innocence,  or  to  admire  the  resolution,  of  the 
Sufferers.     A  few  days  afterwards  Galerius  has- 
tily withdrew  himself  from  Nicomedia,  declar- 
ing, that  if  he  delayed  his  departure  from  that 
devoted  palace,  he  should  fall  a  sacrifice  tb  the 
.   rage  of  the  christians.    The  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians, from  whom  alone  we  derive  a  partial 
and  impet-fect  knowledge  of  this  persecution, 
are  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  fears  and 
dangers  of  the  ehiperors.    Two  of  these  writers, 
a  prince  and  a  rhetorician,  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  fire  of  Nicomedia.    The  one  ascribes  it 
to  lightning,  and  the  divine  wrath ;  the  other 
affirms,  that  it  was  kindled  by  the  malice  of 
Galerius  himself.* 
ExecoHon     ^.s  the  cdict  agaiust  the  christians  was  design- 
cdfc*^"*  ed  for  a  general  law  of  the  whole  empire,  and  as 
Diocletian  and  Galerius,  though  they  might  not 
wait  for  the  consent,  were  assured  of  the  concur- 
rence, of  the  western  princes,  it  would  appear 
more  consonant  to  our  ideas  of  policy,  that  the 
govemoifef  of  all  the  provinces  should  have  re- 
ceived secret  instructions  to  publish,  on  one  and 
the  sanfie  day,  this  declaration  of  warwithin  their 
respective  departments.    It  was  at  least  to  be 
expected,  that  the  convenience  of  the  public 

meDtioDi  the  cruel  extortions  of  the  ennacbs,  Gofgooias  and  Dorethciif, 
and  of  Antblming,  bishop  of  Nicomedia  ;  aod  both  those  writers  det- 
.  cribe,  in  a  vague  bnt  tragical  manner,  the  horrid  scenes  which  were 
acted  even  in  the  Imperial  presence. 

*  See  Laetan.tios,  Eiisebios,  and  Gonstantine,  ad  Ccetnm  Sanc- 
torum, c.  25.  Ensebins  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  eanse  of  the 
fire. 
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highways  and  established  pOits  wonld  hate  en-  ^^j^* 
abled  the  emperors  to  transmit  their  orders  with  ......1.^. 

utmost  dispatch  from  the  pallice  of  Nicomedia 
to  the  extremities  of  the  Roman  world  \  and  that 
they  would  not  have  suffered  fifty  days  to  elapse 
before  the  edict  was  publii^hed  in  Syria,  and 
near  four  months  before  it  was  signified  to  the 
cities  of  Africa.*  This  delay  may  perhaps  be 
imputed  to  the  cautious  temper  of  Diocletian, 
who  had  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  mea- 
sures of  persecution,  and  ^ho  was  desirous  of 
trying  the  experiment  under  hij^  more  immediate 
eye,  before  he  gave  way  to  the  disorders  and 
discontent  which  it  must  inevitably  occasion  in 
the  distant  provinces.'  At  first,  indeed,  the  ma- 
gistrates were  restrained  from  the  effusion  of 
blood :  but  the  use  of  every  other  severity  was 
permitted,  and  even  recommended,  to  their 
zeal;  nor  could  the  christians,  though  they 
cheerfully  resigned  the  ornaments  of  their 
churches,  resolve  to  interrupt  their  religious 
assemblies,  or  to  deliver  their  sacred  books  to 
the  flames.  The  pious  obstinacy  of  f  elix,  an 
African  bishop,  appears  to  have  embarrassed 
the  subordinate  ministers  of  the  government 
The  curator  of  his  city  sent  him  in  chains  to  the 
proconsul.  The  proconsul  transmitted  him  tu 
the  praetorian  prefect  of  Italy ;  and  Felix,  who 
disdained  even  to  give  an  evasive  answer,  was 
at  length  beheaded  at  'Venusia,  in  Lucania,  a 
place  on  which  the  birth  of  Horace  has  caoferr 

'  ^  TUlemout,  Memoirci  Ecclefttast.  torn,  t,  part  i,  p.  4S. 
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CHAP,  red  fame/    Thiai  precedent^  /and  perhaps  soin^ 
^^^^^J;^^ imperial  rescript,  which  was  issued  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  appeared  to  authorise  the  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  in  punishing  with  death  the 
refusal  of  the  christians  to  deliver  up  their  sa- 
cred books.    There  were  undoubtedly  many 
persons  who  embraced  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  there  were 
likewise  too  many  who  purchased  an  ignomini- 
ous life,  by  discovering  and  betraying  the  holy 
scripture  into  the  hands  of  infidels.     A  great 
number  even  of  bishops  and  presbyters  acquir- 
ed, by  this  criminal  compliance,  the  opprobri- 
ous epithet  of  traditars;  and  their  offence  was 
productive  of  much  present  scandal,   and  of 
much  future  discord,  in  the  African  church.* 
Dirooriti.      The  copies,  as  well  as  the  versions,  of  scrip- 
cilirrchcs.  ture  were  already  so  multiplied  in  the  empire^ 
that  the  most  severe  inquisition  could  no  longer 
be  attended  with  any  fatal  consequences ;  and 
even  the  sacrifice  of  those  volumes,  which,  in 
every  congregation,  were  preserved  for  public 
use,  required  the  consent  of  some  treacherous 
and  unworthy  christians.     But  the  ruin  of  the 
churches  was  easily  affected  by  the  authority  of 
the  government,  and  by  the  labour  of  the  par 
gans.     In  some  provinces,  however,  the  magi- 
strates contented  themselves  with  shutting  up 
the  places  of  religious  worship.    In  others,  they 
more  literally  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 

*  See  tbc  Acta  Sincerm  of  Soinart,  p.  US :  thoie  ofFttlix  of  Thiban, 
or  Tibinr,  appear  much  less  corrupted  than  in  the  other  editionty  whkk 
afford  a  liTely  i pecimen  of  legendary  licence. 

'  .See  the  fir^t  book  of  pptatot  of  Mile\-i«  against  the  dooatisla  at 
Paris,  1700.     Edit.  Dnpiu.    He  lived  under  tlie  reign  of  Valena. 
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edict;  and  after  taking  away  the  doors,  the  chap* 
benches,  and  the  pulpit,  which  they  burnt,,  as  ^ 
it  were  in  a  funeral  pile,  they  completely  demo- 
lished the  remainder  of  the  edifice*^  It  is  per- 
haps to  this  melancholy  occasion,  that  we 
should  apply  a  very  remarkable  story,  which  is 
related  with  so  many  circumstances  of  variety 
and  improbability,  that  it  serves  rather  to  ex- 
cite than  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  In  a  small 
town  in  Phrygia,  of  whose  name  as  well  as  si- 
tuation we  are  left  ignorant,  it  should  seem  that 
the  magistrates  and  the  body  of  the  people  had 
embraced  the  christian  faith;  and  as  some  re- 
sistance might  be  apprehended  to  the  execution 
of  the  edict,  the  governor  of  the  province  was 
supported  by  a  numerous  detachment  of  legio- 
naries. On  their  approach  the  citizens  threw 
themselves  into  the  church,  with  the  resolution 
either  of  defending  by  arms  that  sacred  edifice, 
or  of  perishing  in  its  ruins»  They  indignantly 
rejected  the  notice  and  permission  which  was 
given  to  them,  to  retire,  till  the  soldiers,  pro- 
voked by  their  obstinate  refusal,  set  fire  to  the 
building  on  all  sides,  and  consumed  by  this  ex^ 
traordinary  kind  of  martyrdom,  a  great  number 
of  Phrygians,  with  their  wives  and    children/ 

^  The  ancient  monnments,  pnblubed  art  the  end  of  Olptatas,  p. 
2C1,  &c«  describe,  in  a  very  circnmstautial  manner,  the  proceedings 
of  the  governors  in  the  de«tmction  of  churches.  They  made  a  minute 
inventory  of  the  plate,  &c.  which  they  found  in  them.  That  of  the 
cliurch  of  Cirta,  in  Numidia^js  stiQ  extant.  It  eonsistcd  of  two  cha- 
lices of  gold,  and  six  of  silver;  six  urns,  one  kettle,  seven  lamps,  ail 
likewise  of  «ilver ;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  brass  utensils,  and  wear* 
ing  apparel. 

'^  Lactantius  (Insiitut.  Divirt.  t,  11)  confines  the  calamity  to  tlfc 
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CHAP.  Some  slight  disturbances,  though  they  were 
-..!!^T!^,.  suppressed  almost  as  soon  as  excited,  in  Syna 
subse-  and  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  afforded  the  ene- 
K  inies  of  the  church  a  very  plausible  occasion  to 
insinuate,  that  those  troubles  had  been  secretly 
fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the  bishops,  who 
had  already  forgotten  their  ostentatious  profes- 
sions of  passive  and  unlimited  obedience.* 
The  resentment,  or  the  fears,  of  Diocletian,  at 
.  leujgth  transported  him  beyorid  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  which  he  had  hitherto  preserved, 
and  he  declared,  in  a  series  of  cruel  edicts,  his 
intention  of  abolishing  the  christian  name.  By 
the  first  of  these  edicts,  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  were  directed  to  apprehend  all  persons 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order;  and  the  prisons  des- 
tined for  the  vilest  criminals  were  soon  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons, 
readers,  and  exorcists.  By  a  second  edict,  the 
magistrates  were  commanded  to  employ  every 
method  of  severity,  which  might  reclaim  them 
from  their  odious  superstition,  and  oblige  them 
to  return  to  the  established  worship  of  the  gods. 

ccnnceniiadumf  with  its  cong regaUoii.  Eusebins  (Tiii,  11)  extends  it  to 
a  whole  city,^  and  iotrodnccs  something  very  like  a  regnlar  siese.  Hit 
ancient  Latin  translator,  Rofiuns,  adds  the  important  circvmstance  of 
the  permission  giren  to  the  inhabitants  of  retiring  from  thence.  As 
Phrygia  reached  to  the  confines  of  Isanria,  it  is  possible  that  the  teat- 
less  temper  of  those  independent  barbarians  may  have  contribnted  to 
this  misfortune. 

*  Eusebins,  1.  Tiii,  c.  6.  M.  de  Valots  (with  some  probability) 
thinks  that  he  has  discovered  the  Syriatf  rebellion  in  an  oration  of  hUh 
bauius ;  and  that  it  was  a  rash  attempt  of  the  tribune  Eugenius,  who 
with  only  five  hundred  men  seized  Antioch,  and  might  perhaps  alkire 
'  tiie  christians  by  the  promise  of  religious  toleration.  From  EusebiiK 
(l,  ix,  c.  8),  as  well  as  from  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii,  c. 
77,  &c.)  it  may  be  infrrred,  that  Christianity  was  already  intredoced 
into  Armenia. 
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This  rigorous  order  was  extended,  by  a  subse-  chap. 
quent  edict,  to  the  whole  body  of  christians,  who  ^.^Zlls.^ 
were  exposed  to  a  violent  and  general  persecu- 
tion.^    ][nstead   of   those    salutary    restraints 
which  had  required  the  direct  and  solemn  testi-  ' 
mony  of  an  accuser,  it  became  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  tl^e  imperial  officers  to  disco- 
vjBr,  to  pursue,  anc}  to  torment,  the  paost  obnoxi- 
ous among  the  faithful.     Heavy  penalties  were 
denounced  against  all  who  should  presume  to 
save  a  proscribed  sectary  from  the  just  indigna- 
tion of  the  gods,  and  of  the  emperors.    Yet,  not-   ^ 
withstanding  the  severity  of  this  law,  the  virtu- 
ous courage  of  many  of  the  pagans,  in  conceal-* 
ing  their  friends  or  relations,  affords  an  honour- 
able proof,  that  the  rage  of  superstition  had  not 
extinguished  in  their  minds  the  sentiments  of 
nature  and  humanity.'' 

Diocletian  had  no  sooner  published  bis  edicts  ^*°*™^ 
against  the  christians,  than,  as  if  he  had  been  peneca- 
desirous  of  committing  to  other  hands  the  work  **^°* 
of  persecution,  he  divested  himself  of  the  impe- 
rial purple.     The  character  and  situation  of  his 
colleagues  and  successors  sometimes  urged  them 
to  enforce,  and  soi^ietimes  inclined  them  to  sus- 
pend, the  exejQutioif  of  these  rigorous  laws ;  nor 
can  we  acquire  a  just  and  distinct  idea  of  this 
important  period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  unless 

^  See  Mosheim,  p.  SiSB.  The  text  of  Easebivs  very  plainly  sbewt 
that  the  gOTeniors,  whqie  powers  were  enlarged,  not  restrained,  by 
the  new  laws,  conld  pnnish  with  death  the  most  obstinate  christians, 
as  an  example  to  their  brethren. 

*  Athanasius,  p.  8SS,  a*p.  TiUemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  «,  part  i, 
p.  90.  < 
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CHAP,  we  separately  consider  the  state  of  christiaAitjr, 
*,.Mw..  "1  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  during  the 


Hpace  of  ten  years,  which  elapsed  between  the 
first  edicts  of  Diocletian,  and  the  final  peace  of 
the  church, 
iotbewcf.     The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  Constantius 
▼iiicct,iii».  was  averse  to  the  oppression  of  any  part  of  bis 
ilSitiiSr  subjects.     The  principal  offices  of  his  palace 
•umt^  were  exercised  by  christians.     He  loved  their 
persons,  esteemed  their  fidelity,  and  entertained 
not  any  dislike  to  their  religious  principles.  But 
as  long  as  Constantius  remained  in  the  subordi- 
nate station  of  Csesar,  it  was  not  in  bis  power 
openly  to  reject  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  or  to 
disobey  the  commands  of  Maximian.     His  au- 
thority contributed,  however,  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  which  he  pitied  and  abhorred.     He 
'         consented,  witli  reluctance,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
churches;  but  he  ventured  to  protect  the  chris- 
,tians  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
and  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws.    The  provinces 
of  Gaul  (under  which  we  may  probably  include 
those  of  Britain)  were  indebted  for  the  singular 
tranquillity  which  they  enjoyed,  to  the  gentle 
interposition  of  thei  r  sovereign.*    But  Datianus, 
the  president  or  governor  of  Spain,  actuated 
either  by  zeal  or  policy,  chose  rather  to  execute 
the  public  edicts  of  the  emperors,  than  to  under- 
stand the  secret  intentions  of  Constantius ;  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  his  provincial 

*  EosebiiM,  1.  viii,  e.  18.  Lactaotint  de  P.  M.  c.  15.  Dodwell 
(Dinertat.  Cyprian,  xi,  76)  represetitB  them  as  .iDConsittent  with 
each  otlier.  But  th«  former  evidently  speaks  of  CoBstantias  In  tlie 
station  of  Cssar,.  and  the  latter  of  the  same  prince  in  the  rank  ot 
Ansutns. 
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admiDistration  i;vas  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  chai*. 
few  martyrs.*  The  elevation  of.Constantius  to^  .^^^ 
the  supreme  and  independent  dignity  of  Augus- 
tus gave  a  free  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his  vir- 
tues; and  the  shortness  of  his  reign  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  establishing  a  system  of  toleration, 
of  which  he  left  the  precept  and  the  example  to 
his  son  Constantine.  His  fortunate  son,  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  accession,  declaring  himself 
the  protector  of  the  church,  at  length  deserved 
the  appellation  of  the  first  emperor  who  publicly 
professed  and  established  the  christian  religion.  ^ 
The  motives  of  his  conversion,  as  they  may 
variously  be  deduced  from  benevolence,  from 
policy,,  from  conviction,  or  from  remorse ;  and 
the  progress  of  the  revolution,  which  under  his 
powerful  influence,  and  that  of  his  sons,  render- 
ed Christianity  the  reigning  religion  of  the  Roman 
empiire,  will  form  a  very  interesting  and  import- 
ant chapter  in  the  third  volume  of  this  history. 
At  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
every  victory  of  Constantine  was  productive  of 
some  relief  or  benefit  to  the  church/ 

The  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  experienced 
a  short  but  violent  persecution.     The  rigorous 

'  Datiaauf  u  mentioBed  in  G rater's  loMriptioiiB,  as  having  deter- 
mined the  limits  between  the  territories  of  Pax  Julia,  and  those  of 
Ebora,  both  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  Lositania.  If  we  recollect 
the  neigbboorbood  of  those  places  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  we  nwy  sus- 
pect that  the  celebrated  deacon  and  martyr  of  that  name  has  been  in* 
accurately  assigned  by  Prudentios,  &c.  to  Saragossa,  or  Valeutia.  See 
the  pompons  history  of  his  sufferings,  in  the  Memoires  de  Tillemont, 
torn,  y,  part  ii,  p.  68  86.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion,  that  the  depart- 
ment of  Constantius,  as  Csesar,  did  not  include  Spain,  which  still  contl> 
Djied  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Maximlan 
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CHAP,  edifcts  of  Diocletian  were  strictly  iti'd  cheerfully 
^JI^^J^   execated  by  his  associate  Maximian,  Vrho  had 
iTitoiy 'long  Hited  the  christians,  and  who  delfghfedm 
cafii!ldcr  actd  oir  Wdod  and  violence.     In  ithe  autumn  of 
Muimiao  ^^^  ^j-gt  year  6'(  the  persecution,  the  two  empe- 
ma;        rors  uict  at  Rome  to  celebrate  their  tnumpli ; 
several  oppressive  laws  appear  to  have  issued 
from  their  secret  consultations,  and  the  diligence 
of  the  magistrates  was  animated  \)y  the  jiresence 
of  their  sovereigns.   After  Diocletian  had  divest- 
ed himself  of  the  purple,  Italy  and  Africa  were 
administered  under  the  name  of  Severus,  and 
were  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  implacable 
resentment  of  his  master  Galerius.     Among  the 
martyrs  of  Ron^e,  Adauctus  deserves  the  notice 
of  posterity.    He  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Italy, 
and  had  raised  himself,  througb  the  successive 
honours  of  the  palace,  to  the  important  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  private  demesnes.   Adauctus  is 
the  more  remarkable  for  being  the  only  person 
of  rank  and  distinction  who  appears  to  nave  suf- 
fered death,   during  the  whole  course  of  this 
general  persecution.' 
nndcr  ^^^  revoltofMaxenti US  immediately  restored 

M«o»-  peace  to  the  churches  of  Italy  and  Africa;  and 
the  same  tyrant  who  oppressed  every  other  class 
of  his  subjects  shewed  himself  just,  humane,  and 
even  partial,  towards  the  afflicted  christians. 
He  depended  on  their  gratitude  and  affection, 
and  very  naturally  presumed,  that  the  injuries 
which  they  had  suffered,  and  the  dangers  which 

'^  Entebius,  1.  yiii,'  c.  11  r  Grater,  Inscript.  p.  1171.  No.  18.  Ru- 
finiis  has  mistaken  tbe  office  of  Adaochis,  as  well  as  the  place  of  liii 
tuartyrdom. 
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they  still  apprehended  from  his  most  inveterate  ^^t?* 
enemy,  would  secure  the  fidelity  of  a  party  al-,^,,^^j^ 
ready  considerable  by  their  numbers  and  opu- 
lence.* Even  the  conduct  of  Maxentius  to- 
wards the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Carthage  may 
be  considered  as  the  proof  of  his  toleration,  since 
it  is  probable  that  the  most  orthodox  princes 
would  adopt  the  same  measures  with  regard  to 
their  established  clergy.  Marcellus,  the  former 
of  those  prelates,  had  throvm  the  capitol  into 
confusion,  by  the  severe  penance  which  he  im- 
posed on  a  great  number  of  christians,  who, 
during  the  late  persecution,  had  renounced  or 
dissembled  their  religion.  The  rage  of  faction 
broke  out  in  frequent  and  violent  seditions;  the 
blood  of  the  faithful  was  shed  by  each  other's 
hands ;  and  the  exile  of  Marcellus,  whose  pru- 
dence seems  to  have  been  less  eminent  than  his 
zeal,  was  found  to  be  the  only  measure  capable 
of  restoring  peace  to  the  distracted  church  of 
Rome.^    The  behaviour  of  Mensurius,  bishop 

'  Emebios,  L  Tiii,  c.  14.  Bat  as  Maxentius  iivas  vanquished  by 
Coutaiitine,  it  saitcd  the  purpose  of  Laotantius,  to  place  his  deatl> 
among  those  of  the  persecutors. 

^  The  epitaph  of  Marcellus  is  to  be  found  in  Gruter;  Inscrip. 
p.  1172,  No.  3,  and  it  contains  Idl  that  we  linow  of  his  history. 
Marcellinos  and  Marcellus,  whose  nannes  follow  in  the  list  of  popes, 
are  supposed  by  many  critics  to  be  different  persons ;  but  the  learn- 
ed Abb6  de  Ltongueme  was  convinced  that  they  were  one  and  (Im 

Veridicns  rector  lapsis  quia  crimina  6ere 
Praedixit  miseris,  fuit,  oninibns  hostis  aniarus. 
Hinc  furor,  hinc  odium  ^  seqnitnr  discordia,  lites, 
Seditio,  cxdes :  solvnntnr  foedera  pacb. 
CrimeD  ob'alterins,  Christum  qui  in  pace  nejsavit 
Pinibos  expnlsus  patris  est  feritatc  tyranni. 
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CHAF.  of  Carthage,  appears  to  have  been  still  more 
*^'^"    reprehensible.     A  deacon  of  that  city  had  pal>- 
lished  a  libel  against  the  emperor.  The  oneDder 
took  refuge  in  the  episcopal  palace;  and  thoug-h 
it  was  somewhat  early  to  advance  any  claims  of 
ecclesiastical  immuuitiesy  the  bishop  refused  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  officers  of  justice.     For 
this  treasonable  resistance,  Mensurius  was  sum- 
moned to  court,  and  instead  of  receiving  a  legal 
sentence  of  death  or  banishment,  he  was  per- 
mitted, after  a  short  examination,  to  return  to 
his  diocese.'     Such  was  the  happy  condition  of 
the  christian  subjects  of  Maxentius,  that  when- 
ever they  were  desirous  of  procuring  for  their 
own  use  any  bodies  of  martyrs,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  purchase  them  from  the  most  distant 
provinces  of  the  East.     A  story  is  related  of 
Aglae,  a  Roman  lady,  descended  from  a  con- 
sular family,  and  possessed  of  so  ample  an  es- 
tate, that  it  required  the  management  of  seven- 
ty-three stewards.     Among  these,  Boniface  was 
the  favourite  of  his  mistress ;  and  as  Aglae  mix- 
ed love  with  devotion,  it  is  reported  that  be 
was  admitted  to  share  her  bed.     Her  fortune 
enabled  her  to  gratify  the  pious  desire  of  ob- 
taining some  sacred  relics  from  the  East.     She 
'   intrusted  Boniface  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
gold,  and  a  large  quantity  of  aromatics;  and 
her  lover,  attended  by  twelve  horsemen  and 

HflBC  breviter  Damuiu  Tolnit  cooipcita  re/cure  t 
Marcelti  popoliu  meiitom  cog noscere  ponet. 
We  may  obsenre  that  Damasiis  was  made  buiiop  of  Rome,  a.  d«  3G6. 
>  Optatns  coDtr.  Donatist.  1.  i,  c.  17, 18. 
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three  covered   chariots,    undertook  a  remote  chak 
pilgrimage,  as  fer  as  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.''  ..^7.1... 

The  sanguinat-y  temper  of  Galerius,  the  first  in  inyri' 
and  principal  author  of  the  persecution,  was  SJJ^Ewt 
formidable  to  those  christians,  whom  their  mis-  n«|JerG«. 
fortunes  had  placed  within  the  limits  of  his  do-  Maximiaa 
minions;  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that 
many  persons  of  a  middle  rank,  who  were  not 
confined  by  the  chains  either  of  wealth  or  of 
poverty,  very  frequently  deserted  their  native 
country,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  milder  cli- 
mate of  the  West.     As  long  as  he  commanded 
only  the  armies  and  provinces  of  lUyricum,  he 
could  with  difficulty  either  find  or  make  a  con- 
siderable number  of  martyrs,  in  a  warlike  coun- 
try, which  had  entertained  the  missionaries  of  the 
gospel  with  more  coldness  and  reluctance  than 
any  other  part  of  the  empire.*    But  when  Ga- 
lerius  had  obtained  the  supreme  power  and  the 
government  of  the  East,  he  indulged  in  their 
fullest  extent  his  zeal  and  cruelty,  not  only  in 
the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  which  ac- 
knowledged his  immediate  jurisdiction,  but  in 
those  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  where 
Af  aximin  gratified  his  own  inclination,  by  yield- 
ing a  rigorous  obedience  to  the  stem  commands 

^  The  acts  of  the  Paaaion  of  St.  Boniimce,  which  abound  in  miracles 
and  declamation,  are  published  by  Ruinart  (p.  S83-291),  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  from  the  authority  of  very  ancient  manuscripts. 

*  During  the  four  first  centuries,  there  exist  few  traces  of  either 
bbhops  or  bishoprics  in  the  western  Illyricun.  It  has  been  thought 
probable  that  the  primate  of  Milan  extended  his  jurisdiction  over  8ir- 
niinm,  the  capital  of  that  great  province.  See  the  Geographia  Sacra 
of  Charles  de  St  Paul;  p.  ($8-76,  with  the  observations  of  Lucaa 
HolsteniuB. 
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CHAP,  of  his  bei^factor."    The  frequent  disappoint- 
^^ments  of  his  ambitious  views,  the  experience  of 


»»»■»»»»»#» 


six  years  of  persecution,  and  the  salutary  reflec- 
tions which  a  lingering  aad  painful  distem^r 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  Galerius,  at  length 
convinced  him  that  the  most  violent  eiSbrts  of 
despotism  are  insufficient  to  extirpate  a  whole 
people,  or  to  subdue  their  religious  prejudices. 
Desiruns  of  repairing  the  mischief  that  he  bad 
occasioned,  he  published  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  those  of  licinius  and  Constantine,  a  general 
edict,  which,  after  a  pompous  recital  of  the  im- 
perial titles,  proceeded  in  the  following  manner : 
OaicriDi  ^*  Among  the  important  cares  which  have  oc- 
uedietof  ^'  cupied  our  miud  for  the  utility  and  preserva- 
t«iention  u  ^^^  ^£  ^^  empire,  it  was  our  intention  to 
^^  correct  and  reestablish  all  things  according  to 
**  the  ancient  laws  and  public  discipline  of  the 
*'  Romans.  We  were  paiticularly  desirous  of 
**  reclaiming  into  the  way  of.  reason  and  nature 
**  the  deluded  christians  who  had  renounced  the 
**  religion  and  ceremonies  instituted  by  their 
^  fathers ;  and  presumptuously  despising  the 
'*  practiceof  antiquity, hadinvented  extravagant 
*'  laws  and  opinions  according  to  the  dictates  of 
**  their  fancy,  and  had  collected  a  various  society 
**  from  the  different  provinces  of  our  empire. 
"  The  edicts  which  we  have  published  to  enfore 
**  the  worship  of  the  gods  having  exposed  many 

**  The  eighth  book  of  Eaaebun,  «s  well  m  the  rappleoicDt  conceni- 
iDg  the  martyn  of  PalettiiMy  priaeipally  iclote  to  the  penecalMm 
of  Oftierint  uid  MasimiB.  The  general  lamentatioiii  with  which 
Laetantint  optnt  the  fifth  book  of  his  DivhK  Inatitotioiia  aUade  to 
dKircnieUjr. 
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"  ^f  the  christians  to  danger  and  distress/maiiy  chap. 
'*  having  suffek-ed  death,  and  many  more,  who^_,,/,,. 


still  persist  in  thdr  impious  folly,  being  left 
**  destitute  of  any  public  exercise  of  religiotit  we 
'^  arie  disposed  to  extend  to  thosi  nnhappy  nien 
"  the  effects  of  our  wdnted  cl^eniency .  We  per- 
"  mlt  them  theiiefore  fretely  to  profess  their  pri- 
**  T^te  opmions,  and  to  «BseibMe  ifn  their  'toq-  , 
*'  yenticles  withoutfear  or  mdlestatioA^  proTided 
**  always  that  they  preserve  a  due^respiect  to  the 
^*  established  laWs  and  government.  By  another 
"  rescript  we  shall  signify  our  intentions  to  the 
'*  judges  and  magistrates;  and.we  hope  that  our 
*^  indulgence  will  enga^  the  christians  to  offer 
"  up  their  prayers  to  the  deity  whom  they  adore, 
"  for  our  safety  and  prosperity,  for  their  ewh, 
"  and  for  that  of  the  republic/"*  It  is  not 
usually  in  th^  language  of  edicts  and  nkanifc^tos 
that  we  8h6uld  search  for  the  real  chsaralcter  oir 
the  secret  motives  of  princes;  but  a^  tftiese  #ere 
the  woi^ds  of  a  dying  emperor,  'his  situation,  per- 
haps, may  be  admftted  as  a  pledge  of  his  siiifce- 
Mty. 

WhenGalerius  subscribed  this  edictof  tolera-  ^^^ 
tion,  he  was  iteM  assured  that  Licini<i«  would  dmrch. 
readily  com^ply  with  the  tnclinatfons  of  his  friend 
and  benefactor,  and ^liatany  measures  in  favour 
of  the  christians  wotild  obtain  the  approbation 
of  Gonstantine :  but  the  emperor  would  not 
venture  to  insert  in  the  preamble  the  name  of 

°  Eosebint  (1.  Tiil,  c.  17)  bat  giTen  lu  a  Greek  TenioD,  and  Lac- 
tantiat  (de  Bl.  P.  c.  84}  tiie  Latin  original,  of  this  memorable  edict. 
Neither  of  these  itriters  seems  to  recoUert  how  directly  it  contradicts 
whatever  they  have  just  affirmed  of  the  rt-moi-se  and  repentance  of 
Oalerins. 
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CHAP.  Maximin,  whose  consent  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
^"^J^  portance,  and  who  succeeded  a  few  days  after- 
"  wards  to  the  provinces  of  Asia.  In  the  first  six 
months,  however,  of  his  new  reign,  Maximin 
affected  to  adopt  the  prudent  councils  of  his 
predecessor ;  and  though  he  never  condescended 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  by  a 
public  edict,  Sabinus,  his  praetorian  prefect, 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  governors 
and  magistrates  of  the  provinces,  expatiating  on 
the  imperial  clemency,  acknowledging  the  invin- 
cible obstinacy  of  the  christians,  and  directing 
the  officers  of  justice  to  cease  their  ineffectual 
prosecutions,  and  to  connive  at  the  secret  assem- 
blies of  those  enthusiasts.  In  consequence  of 
these  orders,  great  numbers  of  christians  were 
released  from  prison,  or  delivered  from  the  mines. 
The  confessors,  singing  hymns  of  triumph,  re- 
turned into  their  own  countries;  and  those  who 
had  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  tempest  soli- 
cited with  tears  of  repentance  their  re-admission 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church."* 
Mftximin  ^^^  ^^**  treacherous  calm  was  of  short  dura- 
pr«|Mrrt  tiou ;  uot  could  the  christians  of  the  East  place 
uw  pene-  any  confidence  in  thecharacteroftheirsovereign. 
cnUoB.  Ci-yg] ty  j^„  J  superstition  werethe  rulingpassions 
of  the  soul  of  Maximin.  The  former  suggested 
the  means,  the  latter  pointed  out  the  objects,  of 
persecution.  The  emperor  was  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  to  the  study  of  magic,  and 
to  the  belief  of  oracles.  The  prophets  or  phi- 
losophers, whom  he  revered  as  the  fiivouriteft  of 

*  £iis«:biiiiy  1.  is,  c,  1.    He  intcrU  thr  epintlv  of  Uie  prefecu 
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heaven,  were  frequently  raised  to  the  govern-  chap.  * 
ment  of  provinces,  and  adnjiitted  into  his  most  ^J^^^^^ 
secret  councils.  They  easily  convinced  him,  that 
the  christians  had  been  indebted  for  their  vic- 
tories to  their  regular  discipline,  and  that  the 
i^eakness  of  polytheism  had  principally  flowed 
from  a  want  of  union  and  subordination  among 
the  ministers  of  religion.  A  system  of  govern- 
ment was  therefore  instituted,  which  was  evi- 
dently copied  from  the  policy  of  the  church.  In 
all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  the  temples 
were  repaired  and  beautified  by  the  order  of 
Maxiniin ;  and  the  officiating  priests  of  the  va- 
rious deities  were  subjected  to  the  authority  of 
a  superior  pontiff,  destined  to  oppose  the  bishop, 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  paganism.  These 
pontiffs,  acknowledged,  in  their  turn,  the  su- 
preme jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitans  or  high 
priests  of  the  province,  who  acted  as  the  imme- 
diate vicegerents  of  the  emperor  himself.  A 
white  robe  was  the  ensign  of  their  dignity ;  and 
these  new  prelates  were  carefully  selected  from 
the  most  noble  and  opulent  families.  By  the 
influence  of  the  magistrates,  and  of  the  sacerdo- 
tal order,  a  great  number  of  dutiful  addresses 
were  obtained,  particularly  from  the  cities  of 
Nicomedia,  Antiocb,  and  Tyre,  which  artfully 
represented  the  well-known  intentions  of  the 
court  as  the  general  sense  of  the  people ;  soli- 
cited the  emperor  to  consult  the  laws  of  justice 
rather  than  the  dictates  of  his  clemency;  ex- 
pressed their  abhorrence  of  the  christians,  and 
humbly  prayed   that  those  impious  sectaries 
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CHAP,  might  at  least  be  excluded  from  the  limitii  of 
^^...^ .  their  respective  territories.  The  answer  of  Max- 
iniin  to  the  address  which  he  obtained  from  the 
citizens  of  Tyre  is  still  extant.  He  praises  their 
zeal  and  devotion  in  terms  of  the  highest  satis- 
faction, descants  on  the  obstinate  impiety  of  the 
christians,  and  betrays,  by  the  readiness  with 
whijch  he  consents  to  their  banishment,  that  he 
considered  himself  as  receiving,  rather, than  as 
conferring,  an  obligation.  The  priests  as  well 
as  the  magistrates  were  empowered  ixi  enforce 
the  execution  of  his  edicts,  which  were  en- 
graved on  tables  of  brass ;  and  though  it  was 
recommended  to  them  to  avoid  the  efihsion  of 
blood,  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  on  the  refractory  chris- 
tians.^ 
^'jMiof  The  Asiatic  christians  had  every  thing  to 
aiti£i^  dread  from  the  severity  of  a  bigotted  monarch, 
who  prepared  his  measures  of  violence  with  such 
deliberate  policy.  But  a  few  months  had  scarce- 
ly elapsed,  before  the  edicts  published  by  the 
western  emperors  obliged  Maximin  to  suspend 
the  prosecution  of  his  designs:  the  civil  war 
which  he  so  rashly  undertook  against  Ldcinius 
employed  all  his  attention;  and  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Maximin  soon  delivered  the  church 
from  the  last  and  most  implacable  of  her  ene- 
mies.^ 

'  See  Ensebini  I.  viii,  c.  14, 1,  ix,  c.  2^.    Ltctantitts  de  M.  P.  c.  M. 

«    Theic  writers  tg^ree  in  representing  tlie  arts  of  MnximiB ;  Iwt  *e  Ibr- 

awr  relates  tbe  execution  of  seTeml  Bmityft,  while  tlie  latter  unwunly 

•fl^ins,  occidi  servos  Dei  vetnit. 

^  A  few  days  before  bis  death,  he  pabliahed  a  very  ample  edict  W 

toleration. 
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lu  this  general  view  of  <^e  persecution,  which  chap 
wag  first  authorised  by  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  ^,^Zl].^ 
I  haye  purposely  refrained  from  describing  the  Probabie 
particular  sufferings  and  deaths  of  the  christian  Jj^^^el^f 
martyrs.   It  would  have  been  an  easy  task,  frbm  >ng»o^th« 
the  history  of  Eusebius,  from  the  declamations  ud  coo 
of  Lactantius,  and  from  the  most  ancient  acts,  ^^ 
to  collect  a  long  series  of  horrid  and  disgustful 
pictures,  and  to  fill  many  pages  with  racks  and 
scourges,  with  iron  hooks,  and  red-hot  beds,  and 
with  all  the  variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and 
steel,  savage  beasts,  and  more  savage  execution- 
ers, could  inflict  on  the  human  body.     These 
melancholy   scenes  might  be  enlivened  by  a 
crowd  of  visions  and  miracles,  destined  either 
to  delay  the  death,  to  celebrate  the  triumph,  or 
to  discover  the  relics,  of  those  canonized  saints 
who  suffered  for  the  name  of  Christ.     But  I 
cannot  determine  what  I  ought  to  transcribe, 
till  I  am  satisfied  how  much  I  ought  to  believe. 
The  gravest  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  Eu- 
sebius  himself;  indirectly  confesses,  that  he  has 
related  whatever  might  redound  to  the  glory, 
and  that  he  has  suppressed  all  that  could  tend 
to  the  disgrace  of  religion.'     Such  an  acknow- 
ledgment will   naturally   excite  a  suspicion, 

toleration,  in  whieh  he  imputes  all  tlie  severities  which  the  christiani    . 
snffered  to  the  judges  and  goTeruors,  who  had  misoadcfstood  his  inten- 
tions.   See  the  Edict,  in  Eusebius,  I.  ix,  c.  10. 

'  Sadi  is  the  fBtir  dednction  ftom  two  venarkahle  passages  in  Ease- 
bins  1.  vlii,  c.  a,  and  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  12.  The  pmdenee  of  the 
historian  has  exposed  his  own  character  to  eensnre  and  sospicion.  It 
is  wen  know  that  he  liimself  had  been  thrown  into  prison;  and  it  was 
suggested  that  he  had  pnrohased  bis  deliverance  by  some  dishononra- 
ble  compliance.  The  reproach  was  urged  m  his  lifetime,  aad  even  m 
his  presence,  at  the  council  of  Tyre.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ec- 
clestasttQues  tom.  v  part  i^  p.  67. 
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CHAP*  thftf  a  writer  who  has  so  openly  violated  ontf 
,.J^7.ll..o(  the  fandamental  laws  of  history  has  not 
paid  a  very  striet  regard  to  the  observance 
of  the  other;  and  the  suspicion  will  derive 
additional  credit  from  the  character  of  Euse- 
bins,  which  was  less  tinctured  with  credu- 
lity^ and  more  practised  in  the  arts  of  courts, 
than  that  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
On  some  particular  occasions,  when  tlie  magis- 
trates wereexasperatedbysome  personal  motives 
of  interest  or  resentment,  when  the  zeal  of  the 
martyrs  urged  them  to  forget  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence, and  perhaps  of  decency,  to  overturn  the 
altars,  to  pour  out  imprecations  against  the  em- 
perors, or  to  strike  the  judge  as  he  sat  on  his 
tribunal,  it  may  be  presumed  that  every  mode  of 
torture  w  hich  cruelty  could  invent,  or  constancy 
could  endure,  was  exhausted  on  those  devoted 
victims."  Two  circumstances,  however,  have 
been  unwarily  mentioned,  which  insinuate  that 
the  general  treatment  of  the  christians,  who  had 
been  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  justice,  was 
less  intolerable  than  it  is  usually  imagined  to 
have  been.  J.  The  confessors,  who  were  con- 
demned to  work  in  the  mines,  were  permitted, 
by  the  humanity  or  the  negligence  of  their 
keepers,  to  build  chapels,  and  freely  to  profess 
their  religion,  in  the  midst  of  those  dreary  habi- 

*  The  andeDt,  and  peftepi  utbeiitic,  icoont  of  the  wferiBgi  of 
TaracbHt,  and  hit  companbot  (Acta  Smceim  Rninart,  p.  419-448),  it 
filled  with  ttrong  cxprcfsiont  of  rewntmeat  and  contfiapt,  which  coald 
not  fail  of  irritatinf  the  magittrate.  The  behaTionr  of  JEdeUfU  to 
Hicroclci,  prefect  of  Egypt,  wac  fttill  more  extraordinary,  Uytt  tt  mai 
•Cmt  rm  ltfMirw««*«infUUx«iu  Ea«eb.  dc  Mavtyr.  Palcatin.  c.  6. 
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tations/    2.  The  bishops  were  obliged  to  check  chap. 
and  to  censure  the  forward  zeal  of  the  chris-,^,',,^/^,^ 
tiansy  who  Toluntarily  threw  themselres  into  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates.     Some  of  these  were 
persons  oppressed  by  poverty  and  debts,  who 
blindly  sought  to  terminate  a  miserable  exist- 
ence by  a  glorious  death.     Others  were  allured 
by  the  hope,  that  a  short  confinement  would  ex- 
piate the  sins  of  a  whole  life ;  and  others  again 
were  actuated  by  the  less  honourable  motive  of 
deriving  a  plentiful  subsistence,  and  perhaps  a 
considerable  profit^  from  the  alms  which  the 
charity  of  the  faithful  bestowed  on  the  priso- 
ners.''   After  the  church  had  triumphed  over 
all  her  enemies,  the  interest  as  well  as  vanity  of 
the  captives  prompted  them  to  magnify  the  me- 
rit of  their  respective  sulSering.     A  convenient 
distance  of  time  or  place  gave  an  ample  scope 
to  the  progress  of  fiction ;  and  the  frequent  in- 
stances which  might  be  alleged  of  holy  martyrs, 
whose  wounds  had  been  instantly  healed,  whose 
strength  had  been  renewed,  and  whose  lost 
members  had  miraculously  been  restored,  were 
extremely  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing every  difficulty,  and  of  silencing  every  ob- 
jection.    The  most  extravagant  legends,  as 
they  conduced  to  the  honour  of  the  church, 
were  applauded  by  the  credulous  multitude, 
countenanced  by  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and 

*  Eoteb.  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c  IS. 

"  Angnstio.  Collat.  Cartliagin.  Dei,  Hi,  c  IS,  tp.  TtUemont,  Memoiret 
Ecclesiastiqnes,  torn.  ▼,  part  i,  p.  46.  The  controTersy  with  the  dona- 
tists  has  reflected  some,  though  perhaps  a  partial,  light  on  the  history 
of  the  African  church. 

VOL.  II.  I  i 
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CHAP,  attested  by  the  suspicious  eyidence  of  eccle&ias- 
,^.J.,.tical  history. 

Namber  The  vague  descriptions  of  exile  and  imprison- 
^^*  ment,  of  paiu  and  torture,  are  so  easily  exag- 
gerated or  softened  by  the  pencil  of  an  artful 
orator,  that  we  are  naturally  induced  to  inquire 
into  a  fact  of  a  more  distinct  and  stubborn  kind ; 
the  number  of  persons  who  suffered  death  in 
consequence  of  the  edicts  published  by  Diocle- 
tian, his  associates,  and  his  successors.  The 
wcent  legendaries  record  whole  armies  and  cities, 
which  were  at  once  a  wept  away  by  the  undistin 
guishing  rage  of  persecution.  The  more  ancient 
writers  content  themselves  with  pouring  out  a 
liberal  effusion  of  loose  and  tragical  inrectives, 
without  condescending  to  ascertain  the  precise 
number  of  those  persons  who  were  permitted  to 
seal  with  their  blood  their  belief  of  the  gospel. 
From  the  history  of  Eusebius,  itmay  however  be 
collected,  that  only  nine  bishops  were  punished 
with  death;  and  we  are  assured,  by  his  particular 
enumeration  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  that  no 
more  than  ninety-two  christians  were  entitled  to 
that  honourable  appellation.'    Ab  we  are  un- 

A  Cnsebiiu  de  Martyr.  Palcttl*.  c.  IS.  Qc^  ckpct  Ids  numttioii  by 
aiinring  tts,  that  these  were  the  martyrdoms  inflicted  In  Palestine,  dur- 
ing the  whpU  coarse  of  the  persecntion.  The  fifth  chapter  of  his  eighth 
book,  which  plates  to  the  province  of  Thebais  in  Bgypt,  may  seem  to 
QOVtradtct  oar  modefvte  cpmpnta^pn;  bit  it  will  only  lead  ns  to  ad- 
mire the  art  All  management  of  the  historian.  Choosing  for  the  scenr 
of  the  biost  exquisite  cruelty  the  qpost  remote  land  sequestered  country 
at  the  Roman  empire,  he  relates,  that  in  Thebais  from  ten  to  one  hnn- 
dfed  persons  had  ftcquently  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  same  day.  But 
wha  he  proceeds  to  meation  his  own  jouniey^nto  Egypt,  his  language 
insensibly  becomes  more  cautious  and  moderate.  Instead  of  a  large, 
but  definite  number,  he  speaks  of  many  christians  (trXnaic);  and  most 
artfudy  selects  two  ambiguoor  words  (tc^f^^f^mj  and  uw^futmmt^ 
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acquainted  with  the  decree  of  episcopal  zeal  and  ^|l^* 
l^ourage  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  it  is  not,,,^^J^ 
in  our  power  to  draw  anv  useful  inferences  from 
the  former  of  these  facts ;  but  the  latter  may 
serve,  to  justify  a  very  important  and  probable 
conclusion.  According  to  the  distribution  of 
Roman  provinces,  Palestixie  may  be  considered 
as  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  eastern  empire  ;^ 
and  since  there  were  some  governors,  who  from 
a  real  or  affected  clemency  had  preserved  their 
hands  unstained  with  the  blood  of  the  faithful,' 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  country  which 
had  given  birth  to  Christianity  produced  at  least 
the  sixteenth  part  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered 
death  within  the  dominions  of  Galeriusand  Max- 
imin;  the  whole  might  consequently  amount  to 
about  fifteen  hundred,  a  number  which,  if  it  is 
equally  divided  between  the  ten  years  of  the  per- 
secution, will  allow  an  antiual  consumption  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  martyrs.  Allotting  the 
same  proportion  to  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  perhaps  Spain,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  or 

which  may  signify  either  whit  he  had  seen  or  what  he  had  heard ;  ei- 
ther the  ezpectatioii,  or  (he  exeentioii,  of  the  punishment.  Having 
thns  provided  a  secure  evasion,  he  commits  the  eqaivocal  passage  to 
his  readers  and  translators ;  justly  conceiving  that  their  piety  woold 
induce  them  to  prefer  the  inost  fiivoarable  Aense.  There  was  perhaps 
some  malice  in  the  remark  of  Theodoms  Metochita)  that  all  who,  like 
Eosebitts,  had  been  conversant  with  the  Egyptians,  delighted  in  aihob- 
■cnre  and  intricate  style.    (See  Valesins  ad  loc.) 

^  When  Palestine  was  divided  into  three,  the  prefecture  of  the  East 
contained  forty-eight  provinces.    As  the  ancient  distinctions  of  nations    ' 
were  long  since  abolished,  the  Romans  distributed  the  provinces  ac- 
cording to  a  general  proportion  of  their  extent  and  opnlence. 

*  Ut  gloriari  possint  nullum  se  innocentiam  peremissc,  nam  et  ipso 
audivi  aliquos  gloriantes,  quia  administratio  sua,  in  h4c  parte,  fnorit 
incrnenta.    Lactattt*  lastitut.  Divin.  v,  11. 
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t;MAP.  three  years,  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws  was 
^^^^^*   either  suspended  or  abolished,  the  multitude  of 
christians  in  the  Roman  empire,  on  whom  a 
capital  punishment  was  inflicted  by  a  judicial 
sentence,  will  be  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than 
two   thousand   persons.     Since  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  christians  were  more  nume- 
rous, and  their  enemies  more  exasperated,  in 
the  time  of  Diocletian,  than  they  had  ever  been 
in  any  former  persecution,  this  probable  and 
moderate  computation  may  teach  us  to  estimate 
the  number  of  primitive  saints  and  martyrs  who 
sacrificed  their  iires  for  the  important  pucpose 
of  introducing  Christianity  into  the  world. 
Coneia-        We  shall  coucludc  this  chajpter  by  a  melan- 
choly truth,  which  obtrudes  itself  on  the  reluc- 
tant mind;  that  even  admitting,  without  hesita- 
tion or  inquiry,  all  that  history  has  recorded,  or 
devotion  has  feigned,  on  the  subject  of  martyr- 
doms, it  niust  still  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
christians,  in  the  course  of  their  intestine  dissen- 
sions, have  inflicted  far  greater  severities  on  each 
other,  than  they  had  experienced  from  the  zeal 
of  infidels.    During  the  ages  of  ignorance  which 
followed  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  West,  the  bishops  of  the  imperial  city  extend- 
ed their  dominion  over  the  laity  as  well  as  cleigy 
of  the  Latin  church.     The  fabric  of  superstition 
which  they  had  erected,  and  which  might  long 
have  defied  the  feeble  efforts  of  reason,  was  at 
length  assaulted  by  a  crowd  of  daring  fanatics, 
who,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
assumed  thepopular  character  of  reformers.  The 
church  of  Rome  defended  by  violence  the  empire 
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•which  she  had  acquired  by  fraud ;  a  system  of  9j^^^- 
peace  and  benevolence  was  soon  disgraced  by^^ 
proscriptions,  wars,  massacres,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  holy  office';  and  as  the  reformers 
were  animated  by  the  love  of  civil,  as  well  as 
of  religious  freedom,  the  catholic  princes  connect- 
ed their  own  interest  with  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  enforced  by  iSre  and  the  sword  the,tCT- 
rors  of  spiritual  censures.  In  the  Nether- 
lands alone,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
of  the  subjects  of  Charles  the  Fifth  are  said 
to  have  suiSered  by  the'  hand  of  the  execution- 
er ;  and  this  extraordinary  number  is  attested 
byGrotius,*  a  man  of  genius  and  learning, 
who  preserved  his  moderation  amidst  the  fury  of 
contending  sects,  and  who  composed  the  annals 
of  his  own  age  apd  country,  at  a  time  when  the 
invention  of  printing  had  facilitated  the  means 
of  intelligence,  and  increased  the  danger  of 
detection.  If  we  are  obliged  to  submit  our  belief 
to  the  authority  of  Grotius,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  number  of  protestants,  who  were  exe- 
cuted in  a  single  province  and  a  single  reign,  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  primitive  martyrs  in  the 
space  of  three  centuries,  and  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. But  if  the  improbability  of  the  fact  itself 
should  prevail  over  the  weight  of  evidence ;  if 
Grotius  should  be  convicted  of  exaggerating  the 
merit  and  sulSerings   of  the  reformers;^   we 

*  Grot.  Annal.  de  Rebiu  Belgicit,  I.  i,  p.  12.  Edit.  fol. 

^  Fra-Paolo  (Iitoria  del  CoiicHio  Tridentino,  1.  iii)  redacts  the  num- 
ber of  Bclgtc  martyrs  to  60,000.  In  learning  and  moderation,  Fra-Paola 
was  not  fnferior  to  Grotins.  The  priority  of  time  gives  some  ad?an- 
tage  to  the  evidence  of  the  former,  which  he  loses  on  the  other  hand  by 
the  distance  of  Venice  from  the  NetherUndi. 
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.  CHAF.  sballbe  naturally  led  to  enquire  what  confid^ioe 
^^^^ll,,CBXk  be  placed  in  the  doubtful  and  imperfect 
monuments  of  ancient  credulity;  what  d^ree 
of  credit  can  be  assigned  to  a  courtly  bishop, 
and  a  passionate  declaimer,  who,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Constantine,  enjoyed  the  exclusiTe 
priyil^e  of  recording  the  persecutions  inflictecf 
on  the  christians  by  the  vanquished  rivals,  or 
disregarded  predecessors  of  their  gracious  sove- 
reign. 
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